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To  my  daughter  Pamela ,  a  grade  VI  pupil ,  who  first 
read  the  manuscript,  this  book  is  humbly  dedicated. 
It  is  hoped  that  other  grade  VI  pupils  will  enjoy 
the  reading  of  the  book  as  much  as  Pamela  did. 


Foreword  to  Teachers 


By  the  time  the  pupil  reaches  Grade  VI,  it  is  assumed 
that  his  own  part  of  the  world  has  become  of  special 
interest  to  him.  When  he  has  a  general  view  of  explorers 
and  others  unfolding  the  map  of  the  world  he  will  study 
in  great  detail  the  New  World,  with  special  emphasis  on 
Canada. 

Westward  to  The  Americas  attempts  to  correlate  history 
with  geography  and  thus  give  the  child  an  understanding 
of  the  relationship  between  the  history  of  a  country  and 
its  geographical  nature. 

The  text  is  written  at  the  Grade  VI  level  in  the  hope 
that  the  pupils  will  be  able  to  read  and  enjoy  it. 

The  book  is  divided  into  thematic  units,  providing 
continuity  and  motivation.  Each  man  plays  his  part  in 
pushing  back  the  veil  of  darkness  and  unrolling  the  map 
of  the  Americas.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  lists  of 
“things  to  do”  and  “questions  to  answer”.  Each  unit  is 
followed  by  questions,  mainly  of  the  matching  type,  for 
revision  of  the  history  and  geography  content,  and  “books 
to  read”.  These  aids  should  prove  useful  to  teacher  and 
pupil  alike.  At  the  end  of  the  book  a  list  of  general 
activties  is  suggested,  with  the  underlying  idea  that  the 
teacher  will  fill  in  the  necessary  details. 

Many  of  the  exercises  and  suggested  enterprises  are  of 
a  geographic  nature,  presenting  the  pupil  with  purposeful 
activities  which  should  help  him  to  gain  skill  in  the  use 
of  maps  and  acquire  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  physical 
geography  of  his  own  country  and  of  others. 
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Unrolling  the  Map  over  the  Atlantic 

1.  THE  NEW  WORLD  IS  DISCOVERED 
Travel  in  the  past 

In  these  days  we  have  maps  of  all  the  countries  m  the 
world  and  if  we  want  to  travel,  we  can  easily  obtain  the 
information  we  need.  We  have  good  roads,  fast-movmg 
motor-cars,  trains,  buses,  aeroplanes,  luxurious  ocean- 
liners.  But  in  early  days  the  people  had  none  of  these,  and 
travel  was  therefore  difficult.  There  were  not  many  roads, 
and  they  were  usually  narrow  and  rough  and  full  of  holes. 
Carts  drawn  by  horses  or  donkeys  or  oxen  were  used. 
Some  of  the  richer  people  rode  horseback,  but  most  per¬ 
sons  had  to  walk.  There  were  few  maps,  and  most  of  them 
were  both  incomplete  and  incorrect.  Some  people  travelled 
in  boats  and  small  ships,  which  were  moved  by  oars  or 
sails.  Besides  all  their  other  troubles,  travellers  were  often 
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in  danger  of  attack  from  robbers  on  land  and  from 
pirates  at  sea.  We  are  not  surprised  therefore  to  find  that 
in  those  early  days  people  knew  so  little  about  the  world 
in  which  they  lived.  A  thousand  years  ago,  Europeans 

thought  the  world  was  flat,  and  very  much  smaller  than 
it  is. 

In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  there  were  many  brave 
and  adventurous  persons  who  did  travel  and  who  brought 
back  news  of  other  lands  and  peoples.  You  have  already 
learned  of  the  tiavels  of  Marco  Polo,  of  the  trade  in  spices 
and  silks  and  jewels  that  sprang  up  between  Europe  and 
the  East,  and  of  the  efforts  of  the  Portuguese  to  find  a 
water  route  to  India  and  China.  Even  before  these  days, 
around  the  year  1000,  adventurous  Vikings  roved  from 
Norway  and  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  Iceland,  to  Green¬ 
land,  and  later  to  a  part  of  North  America  they  called 
Vinland.  About  five  hundred  years  later  came  the  voyages 
of  Columbus  and  Magellan  and  Francis  Drake.  Columbus 
believed  that  the  world  was  round  and  that  by  sailing 
westward  he  would  reach  India,  and  Magellan’s  men,  and 
later  Sir  Francis  Drake,  actually  did  sail  right  around  the 
world,  thus  proving  that  it  is  round. 

The  new  continent  called  America 


The  continent  of  America  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
new  continent.  We  know,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  really 
any  newer  than  Europe  or  Africa  or  Asia.  When  the 
people  from  Europe  discovered  it  they  referred  to  America 
as  the  new  continent  because  it  was  new  to  them. 


Of  course  America  is  very  old — we  do  not  know  how 
old.  Scientists  believe  that  in  the  distant  past  the  land 
that  is  now  America  appeared  above  the  sea  that  covered 
the  earth.  There  were  terrific  earthquakes,  and  volcanoes 
threw  up  boiling  lava  and  many  of  the  minerals  we  have 
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today,  such  as  gold,  copper,  silver,  iron,  nickel,  and  lead. 
A  great  chain  of  mountains  was  formed  around  the  Hudson 
Bay.  In  the  course  of  time  the  wind  and  rain  and  frost 
wore  them  down,  until  all  they  have  left  us  today  are  the 
Laurentian  Hills  and  the  vast  Canadian  Shield. 

At  a  later  time  other  mountain  ranges  such  as  the 
Appalachians  in  the  east  and  the  Rockies  in  the  west  in 
North  America,  and  the  Andes  in  the  west  in  South 


America  raised  their  peaks  above  the  sea  level.  When 
the  sea  drained  off  the  land,  the  great  plains  of  North  and 

South  America  were  formed. 

The  climate  too  of  America  has  changed  over  the  many 
centuries.  It  surprises  us  to  learn  that  millions  of  years 
ago  Canada  had  a  warm  and  moist  climate  very  much  like 
that  of  the  tropics  of  today.  Tall  tree  ferns  and  palms  and 
grasses  grew  in  the  steaming  mud,  while  huge  beasts 
called  dinosaurs  wandered  among  them.  Some  of  these 
dinosaurs  were  longer  than  a  railroad  car,  and  if  one  of 
them  were  living  today  he  would  be  able  to  poke  his  nose 
in  at  a  third-storey  window.  Skeletons  of  these  reptiles 
have  been  found  in  Alberta. 
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As  the  centuries  went  by,  the  tropical  vegetation  and 
the  big  reptiles  died  and  were  covered  over  and  pressed 
by  such  weight  that  they  turned  into  coal  and  oil.  Later 
the  climate  changed.  It  became  very  cold  and  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  great  sheets  of  ice  covered  most  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  At  a  still  later  date  the  climate 
changed  again.  The  ice  melted  and  formed  lakes  and  rivers 

and  left  the  land  in  America  very  much  as  we  know  it 
today. 

America  at  the  coming  of  the  white  men 

The  continent  of  America  stretches  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  in  the  north  to  Cape  Horn  in  the  south.  It  is  made 
up  of  two  great  masses  of  land  with  a  range  of  high 
mountains  running  the  full  length  of  the  continent. 
Between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Cape  Horn  we  find  almost 
every  kind  of  climate,  ranging  from  the  winter  snows  and 
intense  cold  of  northern  Canada  to  the  all-year  round  heat 
of  the  tropics  in  parts  of  South  America. 

The  first  explorers  of  North  America  found  forests 
covering  the  land  from  the  coasts  far  into  the  interior  and 
across  the  mountains.  In  the  centre  there  were  great 
plains,  now  called  prairies,  covered  with  mile  upon  mile 
of  waving  grass,  while  on  the  high  plateaus  between  the 
great  western  ranges  the  land  was  almost  desert  with  very 
little  growing  but  sagebrush.  Great  herds  of  buffalo  lived 
on  the  rich  prairie  grass  and  wandered  north  or  south, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  There  were  also  many 
deer  and  antelope,  while  in  the  forests  were  found  numer¬ 
ous  wild  animals,  including  wolves  and  bears,  foxes  and 
lynx.  In  or  near  the  streams  lived  beaver  and  muskrat  and 
mink.  The  lakes,  rivers,  and  coastal  waters  teemed  with 
fish.  There  were  many  wild  turkeys,  prairie  chickens, 
partridges,  ducks,  swans  and  geese,  while  flocks  of 
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passenger  pigeons,  sometimes  dense  enough  to  darken  the 
sun,  flew  overhead. 

The  first  people  in  America 

Just  as  we  are  not  sure  how  old  America  is,  so  we  are 
not  sure  who  were  its  first  people  or  where  they  came 
from.  We  think  they  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Indians 
and  the  Eskimos  and  that  they  crossed  over  on  the  ice  at 
Bering  Strait  between  Asia  and  Alaska,  possibly  ten 
thousand  or  more  years  ago.  Others  may  have  travelled 
in  crudely-made  boats  along  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands, 

settling  on  the  north-western  coast. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  Indians  spread  across  what  is 
now  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  then  probably  on 
into  Mexico,  through  Central  America,  and  eventually  to 

the  southernmost  tip  of  South  America. 

When  the  white  men  came  to  America  they  found 
Eskimos  on  the  fringe  of  the  northern  shores  and  Indians, 
possibly  several  millions  of  them,  living  in  various  parts 
of  the  continent.  The  Indians  of  North  America  grew  com 
beans,  squash,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  fruits,  but  got  most  of 
their  food  by  hunting  and  fishing.  Living  for  the  most 
part  out  of  doors  and  in  the  wide  open  spaces,  they  were 
a  strong,  healthy,  hardy  race.  In  appearance  they  were 
tall  and  well  built,  and  had  straight  black  hair,  dark  pierc¬ 
ing  eyes,  high  cheek  bones,  and  a  reddish,  copper-coloured 
skin.  In  general  they  were  fierce,  fearless  savages. 

The  Indians  who  reached  what  is  now  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  and  those  who  went  on  and  reached 
what  is  now  Peru,  became  the  most  civilized.  Life  was 
not  such  a  struggle  for  them  as  it  was  for  their  northern 
cousins,  to  get  enough  food  and  clothing  to  keep  alive. 
Nature  provided  them  with  grain  and  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables,  hunting  was  easier,  and  the  climate  was  pleasanter. 
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Some  of  them  had  learned  how  to  mine  gold  and  silver, 
to  build  palaces  and  temples  and  pyramids,  and  to  con¬ 
struct  bridges  and  roads.  They  could  do  beautiful  weav¬ 
ing  and  pottery  and  metal  work.  They  had  a  form  of  pic¬ 
ture  writing.  They  wrote  on  parchment  made  from  the 
skins  of  animals,  also  on  a  kind  of  paper  made  by  press¬ 
ing  together  the  stalks  of  a  native  plant.  They  studied  the 
movements  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  and  even  had 
a  calendar,  which  was  very  accurate.  In  Peru  the  Indians 
had  cut  the  mountain  slopes  into  terraces  and  had  learned 
how  to  irrigate  their  fields,  thus  producing  heavier  crops. 
They  had  domesticated  an  animal  called  the  llama,  which 
is  still  common  in  those  parts.  In  many  respects  the 
Indians  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  and  Peru  were  a 
clever  and  a  remarkable  people. 

Unrolling  the  map 

Although  Columbus  crossed  the  Atlantic  several  times 
and  reached  the  West  Indies  and  certain  points  in  South 
America,  yet  he  never  knew  that  he  had  discovered  a  new 
continent.  For  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  believed  that  he  had 
reached  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  The  Cabots  sailed 
farther  north,  reached  Newfoundland,  and  explored  some 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  eastern  seaboard.  Balboa, 
after  many  exciting  adventures,  finally  gazed  on  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  However,  although  these  explorers 
had  accomplished  a  great  deal,  yet  they  had  unrolled  the 
map  of  America  only  a  very  little  way.  People  still  knew 
very  little  about  the  new  continent.  Many  more  explorers 
would  have  to  unroll  more  of  the  map  before  men  finally 
saw  the  continent  much  as  we  know  it  today.  The  story 
of  these  explorers  and  adventurers  is  a  fascinating  and 
exciting  one. 
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EXERCISE  I 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Examine  the  moon  when  it  is  full.  What  shape  is  it? 
Look  at  the  sun  through  a  smoked  glass.  What  shape  is  it? 
Find  Canada  on  your  school  globe.  Note  that  the  globe 
is  a  ball  or  a  sphere,  flattened  at  the  ends  like  an  orange, 
and  that  it  spins  on  its  axis.  Keeping  your  finger  on 
Canada,  spin  the  globe  once.  You  note  that  Canada  comes 
back  to  the  position  from  which  you  started.  Explain  to 
the  class  what  is  actually  happening  when  you  see  the  sun 
rise  and  set. 

2.  On  the  globe  find  all  the  oceans,  all  the  continents, 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  the  British 
Isles,  the  West  Indies,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Ice¬ 
land,  Newfoundland,  the  Rockies,  the  Andes,  Hudson  Bay, 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Mississippi,  Mexico,  Peru,  the 
Amazon. 

3.  Ask  your  teacher  to  read,  or  have  some  of  the  class 
read,  parts  of  Longfellow’s  poem  Hiawatha  and  some  of 
Pauline  Johnson’s  poems  dealing  with  Indians  from  her 
book,  Flint  and  Feather. 

4.  Draw  a  map  of  the  world  as  you  imagine  it  looked 
to  the  people  in  the  time  of  Columbus. 

Questions  to  Answer 

1.  Give  six  reasons  why  it  was  difficult  to  travel  one 
thousand  years  ago. 

2.  How  have  coal  and  oil  been  formed  in  America? 

3.  In  America  gold,  silver,  copper  and  nickel  are  usually 
found  in  rocky  places.  Why? 

4.  What  forces  have  worn  down  the  mountains  around 
the  Hudson  Bay?  What  is  the  Canadian  Shield? 
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5.  It  is  believed  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Indians  came 
from  Asia.  Give  three  reason  why. 

6.  Why  do  you  think  the  Indians  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
became  more  civilized  than  the  other  Indian  races? 

7.  Explain  the  following  words:  lava,  llama,  ancestor, 
dinosaur,  passenger  pigeon,  terrace,  pyramids. 


2.  HOW  THE  NEW  CONTINENT  RECEIVED 

ITS  NAME 

We  might  have  thought  that  the  new  continent  would 
have  been  called  after  Lief  the  Lucky  or  after  Christopher 
Columbus.  But  neither  of  these  adventurers  received  the 
honour,  and  we  shall  now  learn  how  it  came  to  be  called 
after  another  man. 

Portugal  claims  part  of  South  America 

Portugal,  like  Spain,  was  now  very  much  interested  in 
the  New  World.  In  1500  a  strange  accident  happened, 
which  led  to  Portugal  claiming  a  large  part  of  South 
America.  A  Portuguese  captain  by  the  name  of  Pedro 
Cabral  left  Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Portugal,  with  thirteen 
ships  on  a  voyage  to  India.  It  had  been  the  custom  for 
captains  to  sail  from  cape  to  cape  along  the  shores  of 
Africa.  In  doing  this  they  often  ran  into  very  calm  weather 
in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  As  there  was  little  or  no  wind  the 
ships  scarcely  moved.  Cabral  believed  that  if  he  kept 
well  out  to  sea  he  would  avoid  this  delay.  He  did  so  and 
he  was  driven  westward  to  the  coast  of  what  is  now  Brazil. 

Imagine  how  surprised  and  excited  Cabral  and  his 
sailors  were  when  they  discovered  a  new  country  to  the 
west.  They  landed  on  the  shore  and  found  the  soil  very 
fertile,  with  a  rich  growth  of  vegetation.  The  climate  was 
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mild  and  very  pleasant.  In  the  trees  they  saw  many  gaily 
coloured  parrots,  which  flew  away  squawking  as  the  sailors 
approached.  Because  so  many  of  these  birds  were  found 
there,  the  land  was  later  known  as  the  Land  of  Parrots. 
Cabral  ordered  his  men  to  erect  a  cross.  Then  they 
gathered  around  it  and  listened  to  the  leader  as  he  claimed 
the  land  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  The  natives 
were  friendly  and  looked  on  at  the  little  ceremony  with 
interest,  but  they  did  not  know  that  the  white  men  were 
claiming  their  land. 

On  one  of  his  ships  Cabral  had  two  men  who  were 
being  punished  for  doing  wrong.  He  ordered  these  men 
to  stay  in  the  new  land  and  to  find  out  all  they  could  about 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  They  gathered  much  use¬ 
ful  information,  which  the  Portuguese  used  in  later  years 
when  they  were  colonising  in  Brazil. 

Cabral  now  sailed  eastward  to  continue  his  journey  to 
India,  but  before  doing  so  he  sent  one  vessel  back  to 
Portugal  to  tell  the  King  of  the  wonderful  discovery  he 
had  made  and  to  let  him  know  that  he  had  claimed  the 
new  land  for  Portugal. 

The  Travels  of  Amerigo  Vespucci 

Living  in  Spain  at  the  time  Columbus  was  making  his 
famous  voyages  was  a  beef  contractor,  or  merchant  who 
bought  and  sold  beef.  He  was  the  head  of  a  large  trading 
company  and  was  anxious  to  find  new  countries  with 
which  to  trade.  His  name  was  Amerigo  Vespucci.  We 
may  be  sure  that,  like  most  of  the  people  who  lived  in 
Europe  in  those  days,  he  was  greatly  excited  at  the  news 
of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus.  He  determined  to  travel 
and  see  the  wonders  for  himself.  According  to  his  own 
story,  in  1499  in  company  with  an  adventurer  by  the  name 
of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  Amerigo  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
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While  this  map  shows  the  routes  which  Vespucci  said  he  followed, 
many  modern  scholars  doubt  his  story.  Find  the  voyage  he  made 
in  1499  which  is  described  on  page  11. 
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and  reached  the  coast  of  South  America.  There  for  several 
hundred  miles  the  party  explored  the  coastline  of  what  is 
now  the  country  of  Venezuela. 

Later  Amerigo  Vespucci  left  Spain  and  went  to  Por¬ 
tugal.  There  he  offered  his  services  to  the  King,  which 
were  accepted.  In  1501  according  to  his  own  story,  he 
left  as  one  of  the  members  of  a  Portuguese  expedition 
to  South  America.  The  party  hoped  to  reach  the  Land 
of  Parrots  and  explore  its  coast,  but  they  ran  into  very 
stormy  weather.  After  being  tossed  about  for  several 
weeks,  they  finally  sighted  the  coast  of  South  America, 
but  they  were  much  farther  south  than  they  expected  to 
be.  Amerigo  and  the  others  followed  the  coast  line  until 
they  came  to  a  beautiful  bay.  It  was  the  first  of  January, 
so  they  called  it  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  means  the  River 
of  January.  Today  the  great  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the 
capital  of  Rrazil,  stands  near  by. 

Continuing  their  voyage,  Amerigo  and  his  companions 
ran  into  bad  weather  again.  Storms  came  up  and  drove 
them  ever  southward  and  away  from  the  coast.  At  last 
they  reached  the  bleak  shores  of  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Atlantic  and  to  the  east  of  Cape  Horn,  now  known  as 
South  Georgia.  As  far  as  we  know,  this  was  the  farthest 
south  any  white  men  had  then  travelled.  The  weather 
had  become  intensely  cold  and  icebergs  were  floating  in 
the  sea.  No  people  lived  on  the  islands,  and  there  was 
little  life  of  any  kind.  The  shores  looked  very  different 
from  the  coast-line  of  the  Land  of  Parrots  and  we  can 
well  imagine  that  Amerigo  was  anxious  to  return.  As  soon 
as  they  were  able,  they  turned  their  vessels  northward 
and  made  for  home.  Storms  again  beset  them,  and  it  was 
not  until  September,  1502,  that  they  again  beheld  their 
homes  in  Lisbon.  They  had  been  away  a  year  and  four 
months! 
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Amerigo  Vespucci  as  a  writer 

Vespucci  was  not  only  a  merchant  and  an  adventurer; 
he  was  also  a  clever  and  interesting  writer.  He  wrote 
long  letters  about  his  travels,  making  his  accounts  very 
exciting.  Perhaps  he  exaggerated  and  drew  on  his  imagin¬ 
ation  too  much,  but  a  great  many  people  were  delighted 
to  read  his  stories.  One  of  his  pamphlets  was  translated 
into  several  languages  and  read  in  many  countries. 
Amerigo  stated  that  he  was  certain  that  the  new  lands  he 
had  visited  were  part  of  a  new  continent  and  were  not  a 

part  of  Asia.  In  those  days  that  was  a  new  and  thrilling 
idea. 

Slowly  but  surely,  however,  knowledge  was  growing. 
A  German  scholar  wrote  a  geography  in  which  he  referred 
to  the  discoveries  of  Amerigo  Vespucci.  The  book  was 
written  in  Latin,  for  educated  Europeans.  The  Latin  for 
Amerigo  Vespucci  is  Americus  Vespucius.  The  German 
writer  referred  to  the  writing  of  Americus  and  suggested 
that  the  new  continent  should  be  called  the  land  of 
Americus,  in  honour  of  the  man  who  had  done  so  much 
to  discover  it.  In  his  book  he  drew  a  map  of  the  new  con¬ 
tinent  and  labelled  it  America. 
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EXERCISE  II 

Things  to  Do 

1.  On  a  map  of  the  Atlantic  trace  the  route  of  the 
voyage  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  to  South  Georgia. 

2.  Have  a  discussion,  or  perhaps  a  debate,  as  to  whether 
it  was  fair  to  name  America  after  Vespucci. 

3.  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  Brazil.  Mark  the  main  ports 
and  cities.  List  six  things  Brazil  produces.  How  many 
people  are  there  in  Brazil?  How  many  are  there  in 
Canada? 

Questions  to  Answer 

1.  Explain  how  Cabral  happened  to  reach  Brazil. 

2.  How  many  years  did  this  happen  after  Columbus 
had  reached  San  Salvador? 

3.  What  language  do  most  people  speak  in  Brazil? 
Why?  What  does  Rio  de  Janeiro  mean? 

4.  What  was  the  farthest  point  south  that  white  men 
had  reached  in  Vespucci’s  day?  The  farthest  north? 

5.  Explain  the  following  words:  colonies,  iceberg, 
pamphlets. 


3.  THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  YOUTH  IS  NOT  FOUND 

Unrolling  the  map  still  farther 

Slowly  but  surely  the  map  of  the  New  World  was  being 
unrolled.  Spain  sent  out  more  explorers.  The  King  gave 
huge  tracts  of  land  to  certain  adventurers  and  several 
colonies  were  started  on  the  islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
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The  Spaniards  made  the  natives  dig  for  gold  and  work 
for  them  on  the  sugar  plantations.  The  Indians  were  not 
used  to  such  hard  work,  and  large  numbers  of  them  died 
from  the  harsh  treatment  they  received.  The  Spaniards 
so  far  had  failed  to  find  the  gold  and  silks  and  spices 
which  they  had  expected  to  find  in  lands  that  most  of  them 
still  believed  were  a  part  of  Asia.  Most  of  all  they  wanted 
gold  and  silver,  and  they  kept  looking  for  it.  They  sailed 
from  their  settlements  on  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea  to  the  coast  of  America.  No  doubt  they  were  wonder¬ 
ing  how  far  to  the  north  and  south  the  coast  line  stretched, 
and  how  wide  was  the  block  of  land  that  stopped  them 
from  reaching  India  and  China. 

Florida,  the  land  of  sunshine  and  oranges 

If  you  look  at  the  map  on  page  16,  you  will  see  that 
Florida  stretches  like  a  giant  thumb  from  the  great  mass 
of  land  we  call  the  United  States.  To  the  east  of  it  is 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  west  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
to  the  south  Cuba  and  other  West  Indian  islands.  It  is  a 
peninsula,  and  because  it  is  almost  surrounded  by  water, 
it  has  a  mild  winter  climate,  with  summers  not  too  hot. 
The  warm  Gulf  Stream,  flowing  along  its  eastern  shores, 
also  helps  to  keep  Florida’s  winters  mild.  The  result  is 
that  Florida  has  a  semitropical  climate. 

Along  Florida’s  coasts  palm-trees  rustle  in  the  warm 
sea  breezes,  and  every  year  thousands  and  thousands  of 
tourists  come  to  bask  in  the  winter  sunshine.  In  many 
areas  great  crops  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  and  pineapples 
are  grown,  while  in  other  parts,  when  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground  in  Canada  and  the  northern  United  States,  the 
farmers  grow  vegetables  such  as  tomatoes,  lettuce,  celery, 
green  onions,  peas,  peppers,  cabbage,  radishes,  beans  and 
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spinach.  These  they  ship  to  the  United  States  and  Canada 
at  a  time  when  we  are  short  of  fresh  vegetables. 

It  was  a  Spaniard  by  the  name  of  Ponce  de  Leon  who 
discovered  this  beautiful  peninsula  of  Florida  and  thus 
did  his  share  in  unrolling  the  map  over  the  Atlantic  still 
farther. 

Ponce  de  Leon 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  was  a  Spanish  soldier  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Columbus.  When  Columbus  returned  from  his 
voyage  and  brought  the  startling  news  of  his  wonderful 
discovery,  Juan  became  interested.  The  more  he  thought 
about  the  matter,  the  more  interested  he  became;  and 
when  Columbus  began  to  make  preparations  for  his  second 
voyage  Ponce  de  Leon  obtained  permission  to  go  with  him. 

Columbus  and  Ponce  de  Leon  reached  the  West  Indies 
safely.  Juan  was  delighted  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 
He  decided  to  settle  on  one  of  the  islands  and  have  the 
natives  work  for  him  and  cultivate  the  land.  He  was 
successful  as  a  planter  and  did  so  well  that  at  a  later  date 
King  Ferdinand  of  Spain  made  him  Governor  of  the  large 
island  of  Porto  Rico. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Spaniards  made  the 
natives  work  very  hard  for  them  on  their  sugar  plantations. 
They  made  slaves  of  them  and  in  some  cases  treated  them 
very  cruelly.  The  Indians  naturally  resented  such  treat¬ 
ment  and  became  very  sullen.  From  time  to  time  they 
rebelled  and  made  war  against  their  new  masters.  Ponce 
de  Leon,  being  a  soldier,  now  took  the  lead  in  putting 
down  the  rebellious  natives.  He  soon  became  famous  as 
a  fighter,  but  his  treatment  of  the  natives  was  harsh  and 
often  very  cruel.  At  times  he  used  big  fierce  dogs  with 
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which  to  hunt  runaway  slaves,  and  the  natives  were  ter¬ 
rified  of  the  Governor  and  his  blood-thirsty  hounds. 

The  fountain  of  youth 

Ponce  de  Leon  finally  became  the  owner  of  many  slaves 
and  great  areas  of  land.  But  he  was  growing  old,  and 
the  wounds  he  had  received  from  time  to  time  pained 
him  more  and  more.  One  day  some  Indians  told  him  of 
a  famous  island  called  Bimini,  which  was  to  the  north  and 
not  far  away  and  where  there  was  a  magic  fountain.  “If 
you  drink  of  the  magic  waters  of  this  fountain,”  said  the 
Indians,  “you  will  become  young  again.”  They  told  him 


ATLANTIC  OCEAN 


BAHAMA  IS. 


FROM  SPAIN 


CARIBBEAN  SEA 


PORTO  RICO 


the  story  of  an  Indian  chief  and  his  squaw,  both  of  whom 
had  actually  been  restored  to  health  and  made  young 
again. 

The  old  governor’s  eyes  shone  with  excitement  and  his 
heart  danced  with  joy.  Although  an  old  man,  he  was  still 
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ready  for  adventure.  He  sent  a  messenger  by  the  next 
ship  to  request  permission  from  the  King  of  Spain  to  make 
the  trip.  The  King  readily  granted  his  request.  After  fit¬ 
ting  out  three  ships  at  his  own  expense,  the  Governor  left 
Puerto  Rico  in  March,  1513. 

Ponce  de  Leon  finds  Florida 

We  can  well  imagine  how  excited,  not  only  Ponce  de 
Leon,  but  every  man  on  those  ships  must  have  been. 
Every  eye  watched  for  the  shores  of  this  wonderful  island 
of  Bimini,  that  held  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  with  its  magic 
waters  that  turned  old  men  into  young  ones  and  made  sick 
men  well  again. 

If  you  look  at  your  map  you  will  find  a  chain  of  islands 
called  the  Bahamas.  Today  they  are  a  part  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  They  are  very  beautiful,  and  thousands 
of  tourists  now  visit  them  every  year  to  delight  in  their 
scenery  and  to  enjoy  their  wonderful  climate.  Ponce  de 
Leons  ship  sailed  slowly  by  these  islands,  but  somehow 
or  other  the  island  of  Bimini  was  missed. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  1513,  however,  Ponce  came  to  a 
shore  that  looked  so  inviting  that  he  was  confident  it  must 
be  part  of  the  island  of  Bimini.  He  and  his  men  landed 
and  found  tall  trees,  palms,  and  many  kinds  of  ferns  grow¬ 
ing.  Birds,  some  of  them  brightly  coloured,  sang  sweetly 
in  the  branches;  butterflies,  bright  as  the  rainbow,  flitted 
from  flower  to  flower.  Lovely  lilies  and  magnolia  blossoms 
filled  the  air  with  fragrance.  As  usual  on  such  occasions, 
the  Spaniards  put  up  a  cross  and  claimed  the  land  for  their 
master,  the  King  of  Spain.  In  Spanish  Easter  Sunday  is 
often  called  Pascua  Florida,  or  flowery  Easter,  and  de  Leon 
called  the  place  Florida  either  because  of  the  day  or  be¬ 
cause  of  the  blossoms. 
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We  may  be  sure  that  he  now  thought  he  was  close  to  the 
magic  fountain.  Some  Indians  told  him  that  a  miraculous 
spring  could  be  found  not  far  away.  He  and  his  men 
travelled  inland  until  they  came  at  last  to  what  they  hoped 
was  the  magic  pool.  A  waterfall  flowed  into  it.  The 
Indians  looked  on  the  place  with  awe  and  regarded  it  as 
sacred.  “Surely,”  thought  Ponce  and  his  men,  “this  is 
the  fountain  of  youth.”  They  stooped  and  drank  of  the 
water.  Then  anxiously  they  waited  for  the  change.  But 
the  wrinkles  remained,  the  beards  were  still  grey,  the 
joints  were  stiff,  and  the  wounds  were  still  painful.  Sadly 
disappointed,  the  Spaniards  turned  away  and  went  back 
to  their  ships. 

Ponce  de  Leon  had  actually  landed  on  the  east  coast 
of  Florida,  near  the  present  city  of  St.  Augustine  (see  map 
on  page  16 ) .  He  continued  along  the  coast  in  a  southerly 
direction.  Many  streams  and  lakes  were  explored;  many 
times  the  travellers  drank  of  the  waters,  but  always  with 
the  same  result!  They  rounded  the  southern  end  of  Florida 
and  explored  the  west  coast.  The  Indians  of  the  country 
now  began  to  give  much  trouble.  They  attacked  the  Span¬ 
iards  at  every  opportunity  and  even  interfered  with  their 
ships  when  anchored  at  night. 


Feeling  that  further  search  for  the  fountain  of  youth 
was  hopeless,  Ponce  decided  to  return  to  Porto  Rico. 

I 
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He  had  failed  to  find  the  fountain,  but  he  had  succeeded 
in  discovering  another  part  of  the  new  continent. 

The  captain  of  one  of  Ponce’s  ships  told  his  leader  that 
on  the  return  trip  he  had  actually  found  the  island  of 
Bimini.  He  made  quite  a  story  of  how  he  had  bathed 
in  all  the  springs  and  rivers.  Like  his  leader,  he  had  been 
disappointed.  He  did  not  feel  or  look  one  year  younger. 

The  Spaniards  try  to  settle  in  Florida 

Ponce  reported  his  discovery  to  the  King  of  Spain,  who 
was  delighted  to  learn  that  more  land  had  been  added  to 
the  Spanish  Empire.  He  made  de  Leon  Governor  of  the 
new  country.  In  1521  the  sturdy  old  adventurer  left 
Porto  Rico  to  start  a  colony  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida. 
He  had  about  two  hundred  men,  and  they  took  with  them 
horses,  pigs,  sheep,  cattle  and  various  tools  and  supplies. 

But  by  this  time  the  Indians  had  no  doubt  learned 
about  the  kind  of  treatment  their  brothers  had  received 
in  other  places.  When  the  Spaniards  tried  to  land,  they 
attacked  them  with  poisoned  arrows.  Time  after  time  the 
old  warrior  led  his  men  against  the  enemy,  until  in  one  of 
the  fights  he  was  badly  wounded. 

The  Spaniards  decided  to  give  up  the  idea  of  found¬ 
ing  a  colony  and  sailed  for  Cuba.  As  they  reached  one 
of  the  harbours  the  old  soldier  breathed  his  last.  Instead 
of  the  fountain  of  youth  he  had  found  death. 


exercises  m 
Things  to  Do 

1.  Find  the  following  places  on  your  map:  Porto  Rico, 
Cuba,  Florida,  St.  Augustine,  east  coast  of  Florida,  west 
coast  of  Florida,  the  southern  end  of  Florida,  the  Bahamas. 
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2.  Draw  or  trace  a  map  and  on  it  mark  the  route  taken 
by  Ponce  de  Leon. 

Questions  to  Answer 

1.  Why  do  you  think  the  Spaniards  believed  the  Indian 
story  about  the  fountain  of  youth? 

2.  Why  do  you  think  the  Indians  fought  against  the 
Spaniards?  If  you  had  been  an  Indian  living  in  Florida 
at  the  time  of  Ponce  de  Leon’s  landing  what  would  you 
have  done?  Give  your  reasons. 

3.  What  kind  of  climate  has  Florida?  Why  does  it  have 
such  a  climate? 

4.  List  four  things  Florida  produces.  What  do  the 
people  do  with  these  products? 

5.  Name  the  chief  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  Which  is 
the  largest  one?  Which  large  island  is  in  the  British 
Commonwealth? 

6.  List  four  things  that  grow  in  the  West  Indies.  What 
use  is  made  of  these  products? 

7.  Explain  the  following  words:  plantations,  tropics, 
peninsula,  Gulf  Stream,  fragrance. 

Books  to  Read 

Leif  the  Lucky ,  Ingrid  d’Aulaire,  Doubleday. 

*  Americans  before  Columbus ,  E.  C.  Baity,  Macmillan. 
West  of  the  Moon.  (Cabot),  E.  Boog-Watson,  Oxford. 
Door  to  the  North,  E.  J.  Coatsworth,  Winston. 

Christopher  Columbus,  Discoverer,  A.  P.  Graham,  Welch. 
The  Vikings,  E.  Janeway,  Random  House. 

*  Columbus  Sails,  C.  W.  Hodges,  Longmans. 

He  Went  with  Christopher  Columbus,  L.  A.  Kent, 
Allen. 
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Testing  Myself  on  what  I  have  Learned  in  Unit  I 

Story  of  Florida ,  M.  Y.  McNeer,  Musson. 

Over  ihe  Blue  Wall.  (Ponce  de  Leon),  E.  L.  Matthews, 
Ryerson. 

Columbus,  Ronald  Syme,  McLeod. 

Leif  Ericson,  R.  C.  Weir,  Welch. 

^For  Better  Students 

TESTING  MYSELF  ON  WHAT  I  HAVE  LEARNED 

IN  UNIT  I 


Write  out  the  words  given 
line  fill  in  the  most  suitable 
Column  II. 

COLUMN  i 

1.  Amerigo  Vespucci 

2.  Gulf  Stream 

3.  Ponce  de  Leon 

4.  Year  1000 

5.  West  Indies 

6.  Vegetation  and  reptiles 

7.  Dinosaurs 

8.  Cabral 

9.  Buffalo 

10.  Sir  Francis  Drake 

11.  Great  Chain  of  moun¬ 

tains 

12.  The  earth 

13.  First  people  in  America 

14.  Brazil 

15.  Florida 

16.  Llama 

17.  Rio  de  Janeiro 

18.  Lisbon 

19.  Europe  and  America 

20.  Easter  Sunday,  1513 


in  column  I.  Opposite  each 
group  of  words  taken  from 

column  n 

Vikings  reach  America 
sailed  around  the  world 
Indians  and  Eskimos 
Alberta 

Around  Hudson  Bay 

Land  of  Parrots 

Florida  discovered 

Shaped  like  an  orange 

The  same  age 

Gave  his  name  to  America 

Keeps  climate  mild 

Peru 

Portuguese  spoken 
Spanish  sugar  plantations 
River  of  January 
Lived  on  prairie  grass 
Capital  of  Portugal 
Sought  fountain  of  youth 
Produces  oranges 
Coal  and  oil 
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Unrolling  the  Map  of  Mexico  and 
South  America 

4.  CORTES  CONQUERS  MEXICO 

The  Spaniards  unfold  the  map  of  Latin  America 

The  people  of  Canada  speak  English  or  French,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  speak  English,  but  the  people 
south  of  the  United  States  speak  mainly  Spanish  or  Por¬ 
tuguese,  which  came  from  Latin.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
and  because  the  early  white  settlers  came  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  that  this  southern  part  of  the  American  continent 
is  known  as  Latin  America.  We  often  refer  to  the  people 
living  there  as  Latin  Americans. 

In  Unit  I  we  have  learned  how  Columbus  reached  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America,  how  Balboa  crossed 
the  Panama  peninsula  and  gazed  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
how  Cabral,  the  Portuguese  captain,  by  mistake  reached 
Brazil,  and  how  Ponce  de  Leon,  looking  for  the  Fountain 
of  Youth,  discovered  Florida.  But  so  far  the  Spaniards 
had  unrolled  the  map  only  a  little  way.  Practically  the 
whole  of  Mexico  and  South  America  still  lay  undiscovered, 
unexplored  and  unknown  to  the  white  man. 

Mexico,  a  land  of  many  climates 

South  of  the  United  States  and  joining  that  country  is 
a  large  country  called  Mexico.  In  area  it  is  about  one 
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quarter  as  large  as  Canada,  but  it  has  several  million  more 
people  than  we  have. 

The  language  the  Mexicans  speak  is  different  from  ours. 
While  most  of  us  speak  English,  they  speak  mainly  Spanish 
(and  some  Indian),  since  the  country  was  conquered  by 
the  Spaniards. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  Mexico  is  the 
great  variety  of  climate.  You  would  think  that,  being  so 
far  south,  it  would  be  very  hot;  but  such  is  not  the  case, 
for  large  areas  of  the  country  have  a  pleasantly  cool, 
refreshing  climate.  The  land  rises  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  on  the  one  side  and  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
other  to  a  high  tableland  or  plateau,  which  is  8,000  feet 
high  near  Mexico  City,  the  capital  of  the  country.  The 
lowlands  near  the  coast  are  of  course  very  hot  and  un¬ 
healthy,  and  where  the  rainfall  is  heavy  we  find  dense 
steaming  jungles  of  tropical  trees  and  shrubs. 
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From  the  lowlands  of  the  coast  rise  great  ranges  of 
mountains,  10,000  feet  high.  Along  the  slopes  the  people 
raise  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables.  There  are  banana  and 
coffee  plantations.  To  reach  the  plateau  from  Vera  Cruz 
on  the  Mexican  coast,  the  traveller  has  to  climb  nearly 
9,000  feet  and  then  drop  down  another  2,000  feet  to  reach 
the  big  central  plateau  of  Mexico. 

Among  the  mountains  which  enclose  the  plateau  are 
some  very  high  peaks  covered  with  snow.  Many  of  them 
are  volcanoes,  such  as  Popocatepetl  (17,887  feet)  and 
Orizaba  ( 18,700  feet).  The  snow  and  ice  in  the  mountains 
melt,  bringing  streams  to  the  plateau  and  forming  rivers, 
lakes  and  ponds.  With  the  aid  of  this  water  supply  the 
people  living  on  the  plateau  can  farm  the  land  and  raise 
crops  of  com  and  wheat  and  vegetables. 

The  Aztecs  of  Mexico 

At  the  time  Ponce  de  Leon  was  exploring  Florida,  and 
other  Spaniards  the  coast  of  Mexico,  there  lived  in  Mexico 
a  race  of  Indians  known  as  Aztecs.  They  were  intel¬ 
ligent  and  civilized,  different  from  the  savages  Columbus 
had  found  in  the  West  Indian  islands.  These  Aztecs 
had  their  capital  at  what  is  now  Mexico  City.  It  was  built 
on  islands  and  connected  by  bridges.  There  were  beautiful 
houses  and  temples  and  palaces  built  of  stone,  paved 
streets  and  fine  market-places. 

The  Aztecs  had  learned  how  to  mine  gold  and  silver 
and  turn  these  metals  into  useful  vessels  and  beautiful 
ornaments.  They  had  learned  to  till  the  soil  and  grow 
vegetables  and  fruit.  They  knew  how  to  make  clothes  of 
cotton  and  also  of  feathers.  They  had  built  good  wide 
roads  so  that  people  could  travel  and  could  market  what 
they  had  made  or  grown.  They  had  even  developed  their 
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own  form  of  picture  writing,  a  calendar,  and  a  kind  of 
clock  for  measuring  time. 

But  in  some  ways  the  Aztecs  were  very  cruel  ana  un¬ 
civilized.  Every  year  they  sacrificed  to  their  gods  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons,  whose  hearts  they  tore  out  while  they 
were  still  alive.  To  obtain  enough  victims  for  such  sacri¬ 
fices  they  made  war  on  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  took 
prisoners.  You  can  well  imagine  that  some  of  the  tribes 
were  not  very  friendly  to  the  Aztecs  or  to  their  Emperor, 
Montezuma. 

Stories  from  the  mainland 

The  Spaniards  continued  to  explore  the  lands  in  the 
New  World.  From  time  to  time  adventurers  returned  from 
the  mainland  telling  of  natives  who  wore  cotton  robes 
loaded  with  gold  ornaments.  Others  came  back  with 
stories  of  Indians  who  were  highly  civilized,  and  who  lived 
in  great  cities  with  streets  and  bridges  and  beautiful 
palaces.  On  one  occasion  a  Spaniard  returned  to  Cuba 
with  a  gift  of  golden  armour  he  had  received  from  an 

Indian  chief. 

Such  stories  naturally  excited  the  Spaniards.  The  very 
mention  of  gold  fired  their  imaginations  almost  beyond 
control  and  made  them  very  eager  to  explore  further. 
We  must  remember  also  that  many  of  them  still  believed 
that  they  would  yet  discover  the  rich  courts  of  China 
about  which  Marco  Polo  had  written. 

Hernando  Cortes  conquers  Mexico 

The  Spanish  governor  of  Cuba  was  Velasquez.  To  lead 
the  expedition  to  explore  and  conquer  Mexico  he  chose 
an  adventurous  young  soldier  named  Hernando  Cortes. 
In  Spain  Hernando  had  been  trained  as  a  lawyer,  but  he 
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found  such  a  life  too  dull  and  left  for  adventure  in  the 
New  World. 

In  February,  1519,  he  set  out  with  eleven  small  vessels, 
which  carried  653  sailors  and  soldiers,  200  natives,  16 
horses,  a  few  brass  cannon,  several  hundred  muskets,  and 
a  necessary  supply  of  ammunition.  This  was  indeed  a 
very  small  force  with  which  to  explore  and  conquer  a 
country  the  size  of  Mexico!  But  the  hearts  of  Cortes  and 
his  men  were  full  of  courage  and  the  spirit  of  adventure. 

Cortes  skirted  the  shores  of  Yucatan  (see  map  page  16). 
Here  in  years  gone  by  a  race  of  people  known  as  the 
Mayas  had  lived.  These  people  had  been  very  clever  and 
had  left  the  remains  of  a  wonderful  civilization.  The 
Spaniards  knew  this,  but  Cortes  was  not  very  interested  in 
the  past.  He  wanted  to  get  at  the  gold  of  Montezuma, 
the  Emperor  of  the  Aztecs.  He  landed  on  the  coast  where 
the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  now  stands.  Hardly  had  he  got  his 
men  and  equipment  ashore  when  news  came  from 
Velasquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  that  Cortes  was  under 
arrest  and  that  the  ships  were  to  return  home.  The  leader, 
however,  paid  no  attention  to  the  order. 

Some  of  the  men  who  were  cowards  now  began  to 
complain  and  wanted  to  go  back  to  Cuba.  Then  Cortes 
did  a  very  bold  thing.  He  had  all  his  ships  burned 
except  one.  Then  he  addressed  his  soldiers.  He  told  them 
that  although  they  were  few  in  numbers  they  were  strong 
in  courage  and  that  God  would  protect  them,  for  they 
were  fighting  under  the  banner  of  the  cross.  “If  there  are 
any  cowards  among  you,”  he  said,  “there  is  one  ship  left 
and  you  may  go  back  to  Cuba  on  it.”  We  are  told  that 
not  one  man  offered  to  go  back,  but  that  instead  cheer 
after  cheer  applauded  their  bold,  fearless  leader.  Then 
he  burned  and  sank  the  sole  remaining  ship.  “Now  we 
must  fight  or  die,”  he  exclaimed. 
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An  interesting  legend  now  came  to  light.  Indians 
believed  that  a  white  sun  god  who  had  left  them  many 
years  ago,  would  come  back,  bringing  with  him  many 
other  white  gods,  and  would  land  on  the  coast.  The  place 
where  he  was  supposed  to  land  turned  out  to  be  the  very 
spot  where  Cortes  landed.  This  was  lucky  for  Cortes,  for 
the  Indians  believed  that  the  sun  god  would  rule  over  all 
the  Indian  tribes,  including  the  Aztecs.  So,  when  the 
Spaniards  marched  upon  the  Indians,  they  had  little 
trouble  in  overcoming  them,  for  the  Indians  feared  this 
new  god.  The  few  that  fought  were  no  match,  with  their 
bows  and  arrows,  for  the  Spanish  armour  and  muskets. 
Besides,  this  was  the  first  time  the  natives  had  ever  seen 
horses.  They  were  amazed  at  the  sight  of  mounted  men, 
and  some  even  thought  that  the  men  and  horses  were 

joined  together. 

Some  tribes  made  no  attempt  to  oppose  Cortes.  They 
were  unfriendly  to  Montezuma  and  his  Aztecs  and  there¬ 
fore  were  glad  to  join  forces  with  the  Spaniards  against 
him.  When  they  surrendered,  the  Spaniards  forced  them 
to  become  Christians  and  compelled  the  more  warlike 
ones  to  march  with  them.  Montezuma  in  his  capital  re¬ 
ceived  from  runners  the  news  of  the  landing  of  Cortes. 
He  too  probably  believed  that  this  was  the  sun  god  who 
had  returned  to  earth  and  that  it  would  therefore  be  use¬ 
less  to  fight  him.  He  sent  about  four  thousand  Azjtecs  as 
messengers,  bearing  gifts  of  gold  and  silver  and  jewels  to 

Cortes. 

Among  the  Mexican  captives  was  a  slave  called  Marina 
who  somehow  or  other  had  learned  to  speak  Spanish. 
Cortes  used  her  as  an  interpreter  to  tell  the  messengers 
of  Montezuma  that  he  wished  to  be  friendly  with  the 
Aztecs  but  that  he  had  come  from  a  very  great  king  and 
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that  he  served  God,  the  greatest  of  all  gods.  Cortes  then 
marched  on  the  capital. 

Cortes  meets  Montezuma 

The  Spaniards  were  amazed  at  the  beauty  of  the  city, 
with  its  wide  approaches  and  its  beautiful  temples  rising 
out  of  the  water.  It  reminded  them  of  Venice.  Some  of 
the  houses  were  very  big  indeed,  big  enough  to  accom¬ 
modate  several  hundred  families. 

Montezuma  himself  took  part  in  the  welcome.  Gifts 
were  again  exchanged.  The  Aztec  chief  gave  the  Spaniards 
one  of  the  large  buildings  in  which  to  stay.  It  was  so  large 
that  it  accommodated  the  whole  army. 

Cortes,  however,  did  not  feel  secure.  He  was  suspicious 
of  Montezuma's  Indians,  who  outnumbered  his  own  men 
so  many  times.  He  felt  that  he  and  his  army  would  never 
be  safe  as  long  as  the  Indian  chief  was  free.  He  therefore 
resorted  to  a  trick  to  get  the  chief  into  his  power.  Mon¬ 
tezuma  was  invited  to  visit  him,  was  treated  as  a  guest, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  return.  He  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies. 

Mexico  City  is  captured 

News  now  reached  Cortes  that  Velasquez,  the  Governor 
of  Cuba,  had  landed  an  army  on  the  coast.  He  therefore 
placed  an  officer  named  Alvarado  in  charge  and  with 
some  of  his  soldiers  hurried  off  to  the  coast.  There  he  met 
and  soon  defeated  the  soldiers  Velasquez  had  sent.  He 
then  persuaded  the  men  to  join  him  and  march  back  to 
Mexico  City. 

When  he  reached  the  capital  he  at  once  knew  something 
had  gone  wrong.  During  his  absence  the  Indians  had  held 
one  of  their  religious  festivals.  Large  crowds  had  gathered 
in  the  streets  and  in  the  market  place.  Alvarado,  afraid 
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of  attack,  had  very  foolishly  interfered,  fighting  had 
started,  and  many  Indians  were  killed.  Cortes  knew  that 
he  and  his  small  army  were  now  surrounded  and  in  a  trap. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Aztecs  attacked  the  large 
house,  which  the  Spaniards  had  by  this  time  turned  into 
a  fort.  Cortes  forced  Montezuma  to  go  on  the  roof  to 
order  his  people  to  stop  fighting,  but  they  would  not  listen. 
Instead  they  threw  stones  at  him,  wounding  him.  The 
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Spaniards  carried  him  away,  but  his  heart  was  broken, 
and  a  few  days  later  he  died. 

The  Aztecs  had  already  chosen  Montezuma’s  brother  as 
their  King.  The  fight  went  on.  There  was  a  good  spring 
of  fresh  water  in  the  courtyard,  but  Spanish  supplies  of 
food  were  running  low.  From  the  tower  of  their  temple 
the  Indians  shot  at  every  white  man  they  saw.  The 
Spaniards  used  their  cannon  and  did  much  damage  to 
the  beautiful  city.  But  even  when  the  Spaniards  captured 
the  temple,  the  Aztecs  refused  to  yield.  They  smashed 
the  bridges  to  the  mainland,  hoping  to  prevent  the  whites 
from  escaping.  Cortes  now  knew  his  position  was  hopeless. 

The  Spaniards  hated  to  leave  the  gold  and  other  treasure 
they  had  taken  from  the  Indians.  They  loaded  themselves 
and  their  horses  with  all  they  could  carry.  Under  cover 
of  darkness  they  set  out  for  the  mainland.  They  hoped 
to  get  across  by  using  a  wooden  bridge  they  had  made. 
But  the  Aztecs  were  on  the  watch  and  waiting  for  them 
in  canoes.  They  at  once  attacked  the  whites.  The  horses 
became  frantic  and  plunged  into  the  lake,  carrying  with 
them  both  riders  and  gold.  Only  a  few  of  the  Spaniards 
and  their  leader  reached  the  other  side  and  eventually  the 
coast. 

After  such  a  disaster  many  men  would  have  given  up, 
but  not  Cortes.  Fortunately  the  ships  which  had  brought 
the  last  army  from  Cuba  were  still  there.  He  now  sent 
them  back  for  more  men  and  supplies.  When  they  arrived 
he  marched  on  Mexico  City  and  besieged  it.  For  five 
months  the  Aztecs  held  out,  but  cut  off  from  supplies  they 
finally  had  to  give  in.  Cortes  had  at  last  conquered 
Mexico.  He  became  its  first  Governor. 
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EXERCISE  IV 

Things  to  Do 

1.  On  a  map  trace  the  route  taken  by  Cortes  from  Cuba 
to  Mexico  City. 


Questions  to  Answer 

1.  Give  two  reasons  why  the  Spaniards  wished  to 
conquer  Mexico. 

2.  Give  five  reasons  why  the  Mexicans  were  unable  to 
defend  their  country. 

3.  Mention  ten  interesting  things  about  the  Aztecs. 

4.  Mention  four  ways  in  which  the  Aztecs  differed  from 
the  Indians  whom  Columbus  first  met. 

5.  List  ten  things  we  get  from  Mexico. 

6.  Explain  the  following  words:  jungle,  plateau,  legend, 
besiege,  musket,  applaud. 

5.  PIZARRO  CONQUERS  PERU 

Peru,  the  land  of  the  llama 

On  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America  and  extending 
about  a  thousand  miles  south  from  the  equator  is  the 
country  of  Peru.  It  has  a  coastline  about  1,400  miles  long 
and  its  average  width  is  800  miles. 

Even  in  these  modern  days  a  journey  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  Peru  is  full  of  toil  and  hardship  and,  often,  of 
danger.  If  you  were  to  make  the  trip  you  would  cross 
three  different  kinds  of  land.  First  there  is  the  coastal 
plain,  a  hot,  rainless,  dreary,  treeless  desert  about  thirty 
miles  wide.  Then  there  are  three  mighty  mountain  chains 
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of  the  towering  Andes,  with  a  great  tableland,  lying  in 
the  valleys  between.  Lastly  there  is  the  river  and  forest 
area  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  where  some  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  great  Amazon  River  flow. 

The  mighty  Andes  extend  through  Peru  like  a  massive 
wall.  They  are  very  high,  with  snow-covered  peaks,  and 
there  are  few  passes  by  which  people  can  travel  from  the 
coastal  plain  to  the  plateau  and  then  on  to  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  mountains. 

Like  Mexico,  Peru  has  many  kinds  of  climate  owing  to 
the  different  heights  of  land,  and  almost  any  kind  of  grain 
or  fruit  or  vegetable  can  be  grown.  In  the  valleys  near  the 
coast,  where  there  are  small  rivers,  tropical  fruits  and 
cotton  and  sugar  are  grown,  especially  where  the  land 
can  be  irrigated.  The  mountain  valleys  and  plateaus  pro¬ 
duce  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  barley,  alfalfa,  coffee  and 
potatoes,  and  pasture  cattle,  sheep,  alpacas  and  llamas. 
The  potato  first  came  from  Peru. 

The  most  useful  animal  in  Peru  is  the  llama,  sometimes 
called  the  “camel  of  the  Andes”.  It  is  very  gentle,  very 
sure-footed,  and  can  travel  long  distances  without  water 
and  with  very  little  food.  It  will  carry  about  one  hundred 
pounds,  but  if  overloaded,  it  will  lie  down  and  refuse  to 
move  until  the  weight  is  reduced. 

In  the  mountains  there  are  rich  deposits  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  coal  and  sulphur,  while  oil  is  found  in 
good  quantities  not  far  from  the  coast. 

You  can  see  from  what  you  have  read  about  Peru  that, 
like  Mexico,  it  was  a  fine  country  where  people  could 
live  well,  but,  like  Mexico  again,  it  was  a  hard  country 
to  explore  and  conquer. 

The  Incas 

In  Chapter  4  we  read  about  the  Indians  called  Aztecs, 
who  lived  in  Mexico  and  who  had  learned  how  to  do  so 
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many  clever  things.  In  South  America  in  the  country 
now  called  Peru  and  along  the  coast  in  Ecuador  and 
Chile  lived  another  clever  race  of  Indians  called  the 
Incas.  They  too  were  very  gifted.  They  had  learned  how 
to  do  weaving,  to  mine  and  smelt  metals,  and  make 
beautiful  vessels  of  metal  and  clay.  They  built  great  roads 
over  the  deserts  and  through  the  mountains  for  hundreds 
of  miles.  In  some  places  were  beautiful  bridges  suspended 
across  rivers.  Some  of  their  buildings  were  made  of  huge 
blocks  of  stone.  They  had  no  mortar  but  the  blocks  were 
fitted  together  so  closely  and  so  well  that  it  is  impossible 
to  insert  the  blade  of  a  knife  between  them.  Some  of 
them  are  still  standing  in  Peru  today. 

The  Incas,  like  the  Aztecs,  had  learned  how  to  farm  the 
land.  On  the  sides  of  the  hills  they  made  fields  in  the  form 
of  terraces.  They  grew  potatoes,  Indian  com,  sweet 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  They  improved  several 
wild  plants  and  they  gave  the  world  the  potato.  Where 
the  rainfall  was  slight  they  brought  the  water  to  the  soil 
by  ditches  connected  with  rivers  and  lakes.  When  food 
was  plentiful  they  stored  some  of  it  in  big  barns,  to  use 
in  times  of  famine. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  Incas  were  the  only 
American  Indians  to  have  beasts  of  burden.  They  caught 
and  tamed  the  llamas,  using  them  for  carrying  loads.  At 

other  times  they  used  them  for  riding. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Incas  were  quite  musical  because 
in  later  years  the  remains  of  bells  and  flutes  and  trumpets 

that  they  used  have  been  found. 

The  capital  of  the  Incas  was  at  Cuzco  in  Peru.  There 
the  Emperor,  who  was  called  the  Inca,  lived  in  great 
splendour,  with  many  wealthy  nobles  around  him  and 
hundreds  of  servants  to  wait  on  him.  The  natives  regarded 
him  as  holy  and  worshipped  him  as  a  god.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  Indians  of  Peru  had  learned  how 
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to  mine  gold  and  silver  and  copper.  The  Inca,  their  ruler, 
collected  enormous  quantities  of  these  metals. 

At  first  Pizarro  fails  to  conquer 

When  Balboa  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  Indians 
told  him  of  a  kingdom  to  the  south  where  there  was  a 
great  ruler  and  much  gold  and  silver.  On  that  day  Balboa 
had  with  him  a  man  by  the  name  of  Francisco  Pizarro. 
And  Pizarro  never  forgot  what  the  Indians  had  told 
Balboa.  Like  so  many  other  Spaniards  of  those  days, 
Pizarro  was  keen  for  adventure  and  hoped  to  win  fame 
and  fortune  with  his  sword  and  his  strong  right  arm.  He 
was  not  of  high  rank  and  he  could  not  read,  nor  even 
write  his  own  name.  But  that  made  little  difference.  He 
was  determined  to  find  this  wealthy  kingdom  of  which 
the  Indians  had  spoken. 

Pizarro  and  a  friend  by  the  name  of  Almagro  decided 
to  make  a  trip  to  the  Kingdom  of  Gold.  They  persuaded 
another  man  to  provide  them  with  the  money  to  buy 
supplies  and  outfit  the  ship.  It  was  agreed  that  the  three 
of  them  would  divide  the  spoils  from  the  trip.  Pizarro 
and  Almagro  then  sailed  down  the  west  coast  of  South 
America.  They  came  to  many  forests  and  passed  the 
mouths  of  many  rivers.  They  saw  the  great  Andes  moun¬ 
tains  towering  in  the  distance.  But  whenever  they 
landed  they  found  swampy  land.  The  men  were  bitten 
by  insects  and  some  of  them  became  quite  ill.  For  two 
long  years  Pizarro  and  his  men  struggled  on,  hoping 
that  they  would  reach  the  land  of  the  mighty  ruler 
who  had  so  much  treasure.  But  at  length  they  could  go 
on  no  longer.  Some  of  the  men  had  died,  many  were  ill, 
and  supplies  had  run  short.  Pizarro  reluctantly  gave  the 
order  to  return  to  Panama. 
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Francisco  Pizarro,  however,  was  not  the  kind  of  man 
to  give  in  easily.  In  1526  he  was  again  ready  to  sail  for 
the  kingdom  of  the  golden  treasures.  Again  Pizarro  and 
Almagro  sailed  southwards.  Once  again,  however,  they 
met  with  misfortune.  They  had  too  few  men  to  carry  out 
the  expedition.  Pizarro  therefore  sent  Almagro  back  to 
the  Governor  of  Panama  for  more  help.  But  the  Governor 
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did  not  have  his  heart  in  the  trip;  perhaps  he  was  jealous 
of  Pizarro.  At  any  rate  he  sent  a  ship  and  ordered  the 
leader  and  his  remaining  men  to  return  home.  When 
Pizarro  heard  the  news  he  decided  on  a  bold  action.  “You 
have  heard  the  Governor’s  orders,”  he  said.  “Those  who 
want  to  return  home  cross  this  line:  the  others  will  stay 
with  me  and  go  on  to  fame  and  fortune.”  All  but  fifteen 
men  crossed  to  the  north  of  the  line.  These  returned  to 
Panama,  leaving  Pizarro  and  his  small  group  on  an  island. 

Pizarro  was  almost  like  another  Robinson  Crusoe, 
stranded  on  an  island.  He  had  his  men  make  a  raft,  and 
they  paddled  it  to  another  island,  where  they  thought 
there  would  be  more  food.  But  all  they  found  were  shell¬ 
fish.  They  stayed  here  for  several  months,  till  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Panama  at  last  sent  a  ship.  Pizarro  took  the  ship 
and  explored  the  coast  of  Peru,  gathering  all  the  inform¬ 
ation  he  could  about  the  country  of  the  Incas. 

Pizarro  conquers  Peru 

Twice  Pizarro  had  tried  to  reach  the  land  of  the  Incas 
and  twice  he  had  failed.  The  Governor  of  Panama  had 
given  him  so  little  help  that  he  now  went  to  the  King  of 
Spain.  In  1531  we  again  find  him  sailing  from  Panama. 
This  time  he  had  three  vessels  with  200  men  and  about 
50  horses. 

It  took  the  Spaniards  about  a  year  to  overcome  the 
Indians  on  the  coast  and  to  build  a  town  there.  Then 
Pizarro  began  his  long  march  inland  towards  the  lofty 
Andes  Mountains.  As  the  Spaniards  passed  through  the 
cultivated  fields  and  through  the  villages  and  cities,  the 
natives  seemed  to  be  quite  friendly.  They  brought  them 
food  and  let  them  stay  in  the  fortresses  which  had  been 
built  for  their  own  Emperor  the  Inca.  However,  so  far 
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the  Spaniards  were  unable  to  get  their  hands  on  any  gold, 
for  the  Indians,  knowing  their  greed,  had  hidden  it. 

As  Pizarro  neared  the  mountains  a  messenger  from  the 
Inca  met  him.  He  brought  presents  and  told  the  Spaniards 
that  his  master  would  be  happy  to  meet  them  at  his  camp. 
Then  the  terrible  trip  across  the  Andes  began.  The  peaks 
covered  with  snow  towered  above  them.  Sometimes  as 
man  and  horse  squeezed  along  a  narrow  ledge,  close  to 
the  bare  walls  of  rock,  there  would  be  a  deep  drop  beside 
them  of  hundreds  of  feet.  One  false  step,  and  neither 
man  nor  horse  would  be  heard  of  again.  Above  them 
hovered  the  condors,  the  mighty  birds  of  prey,  waiting  to 
devour  any  who  might  die.  It  became  colder  and  colder, 
and  the  soldiers  were  very  glad  of  their  thick  warm 
doublets. 

Finally  they  reached  the  top  and  started  to  descend  on 
the  other  side.  They  saw  a  beautiful  city  glistening  in  the 
bright  sunlight  and  not  far  away  the  camp  of  the  Inca. 
Pizarro  sent  a  messenger  inviting  the  Inca  to  visit  him. 
The  Inca  foolishly  accepted  the  invitation  and  on  the  next 
day  set  out  in  a  procession  to  the  city.  He  wore  beautiful 
robes  with  emeralds  and  other  precious  stones  and  he  was 
carried  on  a  golden  throne.  He  was  followed  by  several 
thousands  of  soldiers  who  were  there  to  protect  Atahualpa, 
the  great  Inca. 

We  can  well  imagine  that,  as  the  Indian  Emperor 
approached,  Pizarro’s  eagle  eye  would  be  watching  his 
every  move.  At  a  certain  place  a  priest  came  out  with  a 
Bible  and  began  to  tell  Atahualpa  all  about  God.  The 
Inca  became  angry  and,  pointing  to  the  sun  where  he  said 
his  god  dwelt,  he  seized  the  Bible  and  threw  it  on  the 
ground.  Pizarro  at  once  gave  the  signal  for  attack,  and 
the  Spaniards  came  out  of  their  hiding  places.  Their 
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cannon  and  muskets  spoke.  Thousands  of  Indians  were 
slain,  and  Atahualpa  was  taken  prisoner. 

The  Inca,  like  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  knew  that  the 
Spaniards  wanted  gold  and  silver.  He  told  Pizarro  of  all 
the  wealth  that  was  in  his  kingdom.  Then  one  day,  to 
regain  his  freedom,  he  offered  to  fill  the  room  once  with 
gold  and  twice  with  silver.  Pizarro  agreed  and  Atahualpa 
sent  men  all  over  the  kingdom  to  collect  the  precious 
metal.  More  than  fifteen  million  dollars  worth  was 
collected  and  the  Inca  had  fulfilled  his  promise.  But  do 
you  think  Pizarro  kept  his  part  of  the  bargain?  To  his 
everlasting  disgrace  he  did  not.  He  had  the  unfortunate 
Inca  tried  and  put  to  death. 

Almagro  now  brought  more  troops  and  horses  from 
Spain.  Pizarro  marched  on  Cuzco,  the  capital  city.  There 
the  Spaniards  found  beautiful  temples  and  palaces,  many 
of  them  adorned  with  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones. 
Greedily  they  tore  them  down  and  seized  the  treasures. 

Pizarro  went  on  and  conquered  the  rest  of  the  Inca 
kingdom.  Then  he  built  a  new  capital  on  the  coast  and 
called  it  the  City  of  the  Kings.  It  is  now  known  as  Lima. 
He  became  the  first  governor  of  Peru,  and  another  vast 
area  had  been  added  to  the  Spanish  Empire. 

exercise  v 
Things  to  Do 

1.  Give  a  talk  to  the  class  on: 

(a)  The  Incas. 

(b)  Pizarro’s  first  two  attempts  to  conquer  the  land 
of  the  Incas. 

(c)  Pizarro’s  final  conquest  of  Peru. 

2.  Mark  on  a  map  the  route  taken  by  Pizarro  on  his 
third  attempt  at  conquest. 
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Questions  to  Answer 

1.  Mention  twelve  interesting  facts  about  the  Incas. 

2.  Who  or  what  were  Atahualpa,  Almagro,  Cuzco,  the 
City  of  Kings,  Panama,  the  Inca,  the  Andes? 

3.  Although  Peru  is  fairly  close  to  the  equator,  parts  of 
it  are  very  cold.  Why? 

4.  What  language  is  now  spoken  in  Peru?  Why? 

5.  How  many  miles  is  Peru  from  Ottawa?  Mention 
three  ways  of  travelling  from  Canada  to  Peru. 

6.  Name  six  products  of  Peru. 

7.  Explain  the  following  words:  desert,  tableland, 
alpacas,  condors,  emeralds,  alfalfa. 


6.  DE  SOTO  REACHES  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

Let  us  leave  Pizarro  unrolling  the  map  of  South  America, 
and  look  at  North  America  where  so  far  the  map  has  been 
unrolled  only  enough  to  show  us  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indies  and  Florida.  We  shall  see  that  other  Spaniards, 
Hernando  de  Soto  and  his  followers,  explored  a  large  part 
of  the  southeastern  United  States,  including  the  lower 
Mississippi  River. 

The  great  Mississippi  River 

The  word  Mississippi  is  an  Indian  one  which  means 
“great  stream”  or  “father  of  the  waters”.  The  Mississippi 
River  is  the  greatest  river  in  North  America  and  one  of 
the  longest  and  largest  in  the  world.  It  is  almost  4,000 
miles  long.  If  you  look  at  the  map  you  will  see  that  it 
drains  a  very  large  part  of  the  United  States  and  that  it 
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flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  area  that  it  drains  is 
about  half  the  size  of  Europe,  is  very  fertile,  grows  many 
crops,  and  supports  a  population  of  about  sixty  million 
people.  As  the  river  flows  down  to  the  sea  it  carries  with 
it  much  rich  soil,  which  it  deposits  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
In  this  way  it  builds  at  its  mouth  a  group  of  low  flat  islands 
which  we  call  a  delta. 

From  time  to  time  the  Mississippi  overflows  its  channel. 
The  floods  cause  much  damage  and  very  often  loss  of 
life.  To  keep  back  these  floods  the  people  have  built 
dikes,  called  levees.  They  follow  the  river  on  either  side 
for  many  miles.  They  are  much  like  the  dikes  which  the 
people  of  Holland  have  built  to  keep  the  sea  from  flood¬ 
ing  their  land. 

Before  the  building  of  railways,  many  passengers  and 
large  quantities  of  goods  were  carried  by  steamboats  on 
the  Mississippi.  Even  today  there  is  much  river  traffic  in 
cotton,  sugar,  fruit,  crude  oil,  and  coal. 

If  you  examine  a  map  of  North  America  showing  the 
heights  of  land,  you  will  see  that  the  land  stretching  west 
of  Florida  and  around  the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  low.  This  area  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Gulf 
coastal  lowland.  It  is  washed  by  the  warm  Gulf  Stream 
and,  as  there  is  plenty  of  sunshine,  much  rainfall,  and 
fertile  soil,  it  produces  heavy  crops  of  cotton,  com,  hay, 
sweet  potatoes,  oats,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  rice  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  and  hogs  are  raised  on 
the  many  farms,  while  the  forests  supply  much  valuable 
timber. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  is  about  one  hundred  miles 
upstream  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Because  it 
is  on  the  Mississippi  and  so  close  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  in  such  a  rich  area,  New  Orleans  has  become  a  great 
centre  for  shipping,  railways,  manufacturing  and  ship- 
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building.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  ports  for  trade  with  Britain, 
Canada,  and  Latin  America.  Along  its  wharves  may  be 
seen  ships  from  all  over  the  world  loading  produce  and 
goods  to  be  exported,  and  unloading  the  things  that  are 
being  brought  in  from  other  countries  or  from  other  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Spaniards  were  the  first  to  explore  this  northern 
coastal  region  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  those  early  days 
the  area  was  for  the  most  part  covered  with  thick  forests 
and  swampy  jungles  and  explorers  were  greatly  pestered 
by  swarms  of  stinging  mosquitoes,  whose  bite  often  might 
caused  them  to  fall  ill  with  malaria. 

De  Soto  leaves  Spain  for  Florida 

Among  the  bold  adventurers  who  went  with  Pizarro  to 
conquer  Peru  was  Hernando  de  Soto.  He  was  fortunate 
enough  to  return  to  Spain  with  about  half  a  million  dollars. 
He  married  a  fine  lady  and  bought  a  magnificent  home. 
But  he  lived  so  extravagantly  that  in  two  years  he  had 
squandered  most  of  his  money.  He  had  remembered, 
however,  the  wealth  of  Peru  and  the  story  of  El  Dorado, 
the  king  of  the  fabulous  land  of  the  same  name,  who  was 
so  wealthy  that  every  day  he  dusted  himself  with  gold 
dust.  He  felt  sure  that  in  Florida  and  in  the  land  beyond 
there  were  other  native  rulers  as  rich  as  Montezuma  of 

Mexico  and  the  Inca  of  Peru. 

The  King  of  Spain  appointed  De  Soto  Governor  of  Cuba 
and  later  on  of  Florida.  In  those  days  the  name  Florida 
was  used  to  describe  a  vast  unexplored  area  of  south¬ 
eastern  North  America,  much  larger  than  Florida  as  we 
know  it  today.  The  people  in  Spain  had  in  mind  the 
successes  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro  and  others,  and  there  were 
many  persons  from  all  walks  of  life  only  too  willing  to 
join  De  Soto  in  his  adventure.  Many  of  them  gave  up  good 
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positions  and  sold  all  they  had  to  join  him.  They  hoped 
to  find  El  Dorado,  the  land  of  gold,  and  make  themselves 
very  wealthy. 

In  the  spring  of  1539  De  Soto  left  Spain  with  a  flotilla 
of  ten  ships  loaded  with  about  600  men,  over  200  horses, 
much  equipment  and  various  supplies.  Everybody  was 
happy,  everybody  was  excited.  The  weather  was  fine,  the 
ships  had  no  trouble  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  they  soon 
reached  the  island  of  Cuba. 

De  Soto  lands  in  Florida 

De  Soto  stayed  a  few  days  in  Cuba,  took  on  fresh 
supplies,  and  then  sailed  for  the  Florida  coast.  The  party 
landed  on  the  western  coast  at  Tampa  Bay,  which  the 
leader  named  Bay  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  should  keep  in 
mind  that  whenever  the  Spaniards  searched  for  gold  they 
also  had  the  idea  of  making  the  natives  become  Christians, 
even  if  they  had  to  use  force  to  do  so. 

The  men  proceeded  to  unload  the  vessels,  singing 
happily.  But  they  did  not  intend  building  homes  on  this 
lonely  coast.  Instead,  everyone  thought  and  talked  of  the 
march  inland  and  of  finding  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
stones.  The  day  came  for  the  march  to  begin,  and  never 
did  such  a  company  of  gay  adventurers  set  out.  There 
at  the  head  rode  De  Soto  encased  in  gilded  armour.  He 
was  followed  immediately  by  nobles,  also  in  shining 
armour.  Behind  them  came  the  rest  of  the  adventurers 
and  servants  and  workmen,  including  the  priests  who 
were  to  convert  the  natives  to  Christianity. 

To  make  sure  they  would  have  plenty  of  meat  to  eat  on 
the  trip,  the  Spaniards  drove  before  them  a  large  number 
of  hogs.  They  also  took  bloodhounds  with  which  to  hunt 
the  Indians.  Captured  natives  became  slaves  and  were  at 
once  fastened  with  collars  and  chains  of  iron.  They  were 
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then  made  to  do  the  hard  work,  and  act  as  guides.  Such 
treatment  caused  other  Indians  to  be  unfriendly.  Soon 
from  tribe  to  tribe  spread  the  news  that  the  cruel  white 
men  were  coming.  The  natives  either  fled  in  terror  or 
tried  to  kill  the  Spaniards.  In  one  battle  De  Soto  lost 
eighteen  men,  and  while  he  was  fighting  one  lot  of  Indians 


some  others  set  fire  to  his  camp  and  burned  many  of  his 
needed  supplies. 

To  get  the  Spaniards  away  from  their  own  part  of  the 
country,  the  Indians  would  often  tell  falsehoods  about 
great  riches  to  be  found  in  a  direction  away  from  their 
own  country.  De  Soto  and  his  company  wandered  about 
for  three  years  passing  through  swamps  and  pine  forests. 
His  little  army  became  smaller  and  smaller.  The  Indians 
killed  many  Spaniards,  while  others  died  from  sickness 
and  lack  of  food.  They  ate  roots  and  berries.  Gone  by 
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now  was  the  finery;  the  men  were  clothed  in  the  skins 
of  animals.  Nearly  all  the  horses  had  died,  and  the  few 
remaining  hogs  were  as  thin  as  their  owners. 

The  men  pleaded  with  De  Soto  to  take  them  home. 
They  had  had  enough  of  adventure.  But  De  Soto,  like 
Balboa  and  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  was  a  very  determined 
man.  He  kept  on. 

De  Soto  reaches  the  Mississippi 

After  wandering  through  parts  of  what  are  now  the 
states  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  the 
Spaniards  finally  came  to  the  great  Mississippi  River  at  a 
place  close  to  where  the  city  of  Memphis  now  stands.  But 
De  Soto  was  not  very  interested  in  the  wide  and  mighty 
river  that  the  Indians  called  Father  of  Waters.  Gold  was 
in  his  mind,  and  the  search  for  gold  must  still  go  on.  To 
him  the  river  was  just  a  hindrance.  He  camped  on  the 
bank  and  ordered  his  carpenters  to  build  boats  with  which 
to  cross  to  the  other  side. 

When  the  boats  were  ready  the  Spaniards  crossed. 
Many  no  doubt  now  began  to  wonder  if  they  would  ever 
get  back.  Again  the  party,  much  smaller  now,  trudged  on 
through  the  wilderness.  But  all  they  found  were  bogs  of 
oozing  mud,  thick  cane-brakes,  trees  with  vines  hanging 
down  from  their  branches.  Nowhere  did  they  find  El 
Dorado. 

After  months  more  of  useless  searching,  even  De  Soto 
began  to  give  up  hope.  His  health  was  not  good.  His 
iron  will  began  to  weaken.  Reluctantly,  he  ordered  his 
men  to  return  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
It  was  a  long,  long  way  back,  but  at  last  the  Spaniards 
again  reached  the  mighty  river.  They  arrived  at  a  spot 
much  farther  south,  close  to  where  the  Red  River  runs 
into  the  Mississippi. 
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The  spirit  of  De  Soto  was  now  broken.  His  hopes  had 
been  dashed  to  the  ground.  He  called  the  priests  to  him 
and  told  them  he  was  dying.  Then  he  gathered  around 
him  what  were  left  of  his  men.  He  thanked  them  for  their 
loyalty  and  told  them  he  would  choose  a  new  leader  to 
take  them  back  to  the  Spanish  colony  of  Mexico.  He  had 
hardly  finished  speaking  before  he  collapsed  in  the  arms 
of  the  priests. 

His  followers  were  heart-broken.  Sadly  they  buried  the 
body  of  their  beloved  leader  in  a  shallow  grave.  But  now 
they  were  afraid.  They  had  told  the  Indians  that,  like 
the  Inca,  De  Soto  was  a  god  and  a  son  of  the  Sun.  The 
Spaniards  feared  now  that  once  the  natives  found  out 
that  De  Soto  was  a  mere  man  and  that  he  was  dead  they 
would  immediately  start  an  attack.  Secretly,  therefore,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  the  Spaniards  dug  up  his  body 
and  placed  it  in  a  hollowed-out  tree  trunk.  A  plank  was 
then  screwed  over  the  top.  The  crude  coffin  was  rowed 
out  to  the  middle  of  the  river  and,  after  De  Soto’s  armour 
had  been  fastened  to  it  to  make  it  sink,  it  was  tipped 
overboard.  The  Spaniards  then  told  the  Indians  that  the 
leader  had  gone  on  a  short  visit  to  see  his  father  in  the 

sun. 

After  still  more  adventures,  about  three  hundred 
members  of  the  expedition  finally  reached  a  Spanish 
settlement  on  the  coast.  It  was  September,  1542.  They 
were  hungry,  worn-out,  half-naked,  and  many  of  them  ill. 
But  how  glad  they  were  to  be  back!  They  danced  for  joy, 
kissed  the  ground,  knelt  down  and  thanked  God  for  their 
safe  return.  They  had  not  found  the  gold  they  sought, 
but  they  had  added  a  great  deal  to  the  Spaniards  knowl¬ 
edge  of  that  part  of  the  country  through  which  for  four 
years  they  had  struggled. 
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EXERCISE  VI 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  a  map  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Locate  New 
Orleans  and  draw  lines  from  it,  indicating  the  products 
traded  in  with  various  places. 

2.  Make  a  map  showing  De  Soto’s  travels. 

Questions  to  Answer 

1.  List  the  exports  and  imports  likely  to  pass  through 
the  port  of  New  Orleans.  Why  do  you  think  this  port 
came  to  be  built  where  it  is? 

2.  Give  three  reasons  why  the  coastal  lowlands  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  produce  such  fine  crops. 

3.  List  four  uses  to  man  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Why 
would  such  a  river  help  explorers?  In  what  way  might 
it  be  a  hindrance? 

4.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  build  dikes  near  the  Missis- 
sippi? 

5.  Mention  three  things  you  like  about  De  Soto,  and 
three  things  you  do  not. 


7.  OUR  NEIGHBOURS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Further  unfolding  the  map  of  South  America 

Because  of  the  discoveries  of  Balboa  in  the  Panama 
region,  Cortes  in  Mexico  and  Pizarro  in  Peru,  the  Spaniards 
claimed  these  lands.  Portugal  laid  claim  to  Brazil  because 
Cabral  had  accidentally  touched  on  its  coast.  There  were, 
however,  still  thousands  and  thousands  of  miles  of  coast¬ 
line  and  of  land  in  the  interior  of  South  America  to  be  dis- 
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covered  and  explored.  More  and  more  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  explorers  and  settlers  came  from  Spain  and  Portugal, 
until  in  the  course  of  time  practically  the  whole  of  the 
continent  became  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

After  many  years  of  rule  by  Spain,  and  in  the  case  of 
Brazil  by  Portugal,  the  countries  of  Latin  America  broke 
away  and  decided  to  govern  themselves  as  republics. 

The  population  of  Latin  America 

When  we  speak  of  Latin  America  we  include  a  very 
large  area  of  land,  stretching  from  the  southern  border  of 
the  United  States  right  to  Cape  Horn,  a  distance  of  6,000 
miles,  or  about  twice  the  distance  from  Toronto  to  Van¬ 
couver.  In  this  vast  area  live  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
million  persons,  which  is  a  population  almost  as  great  as 
those  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  put  together. 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  millions  of 
people  there  are  in  the  chief  countries  in  America.  How 
does  the  population  of  our  own  country  compare  with  that 
of  Brazil,  of  Mexico,  of  Argentina,  of  Columbia? 


Country  Population  in  Millions 


Canada 

14 

United  States 

150 

Mexico 

25 

Brazil 

50 

Argentina 

16 

Colombia 

11 

Peru 

8 

Venezuela 

5 

Chile 

6 

Bolivia 

4 

Cuba 

5 

Guatemala 

4 
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Travel  and  trade  with  Latin  America 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese, 
because  the  ships  were  quite  small  and  because  there  were 
few  roads  and  no  railways,  travel  was  indeed  very  difficult. 
Pirates  beset  the  seas,  while  on  land  the  natives  were  often 
hostile.  Canned  goods  were  unknown,  and  it  was  some¬ 
times  difficult  for  crews  of  ships  to  obtain  good  food, 
especially  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  we  now  know  are 
so  necessary  for  good  health.  The  traveller  was  troubled 
by  heat  and  cold,  thick  forests,  dense  jungles,  swampy 
land,  mosquitoes,  snakes,  wild  animals  and  malaria. 

But  today  powerful  ocean  liners,  from  Canada,  from  the 
United  States,  and  from  Europe,  plough  through  the  ocean 
waves,  taking  passengers  and  goods  to  Latin  American 
ports,  and  bringing  back  the  things  the  people  of  those 
countries  produce  and  wish  to  export.  Many  railways  and 
roads  now  join  the  coastal  towns  and  cities  to  places  in 
the  interior.  Overhead  flies  the  aeroplane,  caring  not  for 
distance  nor  for  mountain  or  jungle  or  forest.  It  is  now 
possible  to  fly  from  Canada  and  Europe  to  the  great  cities 

of  Latin  America. 

Kinds  of  land  in  South  America 

If  you  look  at  the  physical  map  of  South  America  you 
will  see  that  the  continent  has  three  great  masses  of  high 
land,  with  three  great  plains  between  them.  In  the  west, 
fairly  close  to  the  coast,  you  find  the  towering  Andes, 
which  are  not  just  one  chain  of  mountains,  but  several 
belts  of  high  mountains.  In  the  north-east  are  the  Guinea 
highlands  and  in  the  east  is  the  Brazilian  Plateau.  Between 
these  masses  of  high  ground  we  find  the  lowland  basins  of 
three  great  river  systems,  the  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and 
the  Paraguay.  Between  the  Andes  Mountains  and  the 
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Pacific  coast  is  a  strip  of  land  varying  from  about  fifty  to 
two  hundred  miles  in  width. 

Kinds  of  climates  in  South  America 

As  might  be  expected  in  such  a  vast  continent,  five 
thousand  miles  long  and  three  thousand  miles  wide,  we 
find  almost  every  kind  of  climate. 

The  equator  crosses  Brazil  and  in  the  Amazon  basin 
there  is  tropical  heat  with  so  much  rain  that  dense  forests 
and  jungles  make  it  almost  impossible  to  grow  many  crops. 

Along  the  coastal  strip  west  of  the  Andes  very  little  rain 
falls,  and  save  for  irrigation,  the  land  is  a  desert. 

Where  we  have  high  mountains  and  highland  plains  the 
climate  is  cool.  For  example,  because  Quito,  the  capital 
of  Ecuador,  is  situated  on  a  plateau,  10,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  although  the  equator  passes  through  the  city, 
the  weather  all  the  year  round  is  very  much  like  our  warm 
spring  days. 

In  Argentina  we  find  the  great  pampas  or  grasslands. 
Here  the  climate  is  temperate  and  there  is  usually  sufficient 
rainfall  to  produce  great  quanities  of  wheat,  corn,  oats  and 
flax,  and  to  raise  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep. 

Exports  and  Imports  of  Latin  America 

Exports  are  things  people  send  out  of  a  country,  imports 
are  things  they  bring  into  a  country.  The  countries  of 
South  America  export  the  things  they  produce  and  import 
the  things  they  need. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  every  year  Canada 
sends  many  things  to  the  Latin  Americans,  while  they 
send  many  things  to  us  in  return.  We  send  them  mainly 
manufactured  goods  such  as  machinery,  trucks,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  aluminum  and  newsprint,  lo  some  countries  we 
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send  wheat  and  flour.  From  them  we  receive  such  pro¬ 
ducts  as  oil,  wool,  hides,  tin,  cocoa,  coffee,  and  rubber. 

Brazil  is  the  largest  producer  of  coffee  in  the  world.  It 
also  grows  rubber  and  cocoa  and  raises  cattle.  The 
Argentine  exports  large  quantities  of  wheat,  corn,  beef, 
wool  and  hides,  mainly  to  Great  Britain.  Venezuela  and 
Columbia  and  Peru  produce  petroleum,  Bolivia,  tin;  Chile 
and  Peru,  copper  and  fertilizer.  These  things  they  export 
to  Canada,  the  United  States  and  various  other  countries. 

exercise  vn 
Things  to  Do 

1.  List  the  Latin  American  countries  in  order  of  (1)  size 
(2)  population. 

2.  Help  make  a  product  map  of  South  America  by 
sticking,  in  the  correct  places,  pictures  of  the  various  things 
produced. 

5.  Help  make  a  salt  and  flour  map  of  South  America, 
showing  the  mountains  and  plateaus  and  river  basins. 

Questions  to  Answer 

1.  Why  is  it  difficult  to  grow  crops  in  the  Amazon  Basin? 

2.  Which  country  in  South  America  is  the  most  like 
Canada?  Give  five  reasons  for  your  selection. 

3.  Explain  why  the  people  of  Mexico  and  Peru  speak 
Spanish  and  why  the  people  of  Brazil  speak  Portuguese. 

4.  What  is  the  distance  from  the  north  border  of  Mexico 
to  Cape  Horn? 

5.  What  kind  of  climate  would  you  expect  to  find  in  the 
southern  part  of  Argentina  and  Chile? 

6.  List  South  American  countries  that  produce  (a) 
petroleum,  (b)  coffee,  (c)  cocoa,  (d)  hides,  (e)  wool, 
(f)  wheat  (g)  cotton,  (h)  rubber,  (i)  copper. 
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TESTING  MYSELF  ON  WHAT  I  HAVE  LEARNED 

IN  UNIT  II 

Join  the  words  in  column  I  to  suitable  words  in  column 

II. 

COLUMN  I  COLUMN  U 


1.  tin 

Peru 

2.  wheat 

Florida 

3.  coffee 

heavy  rain 

4.  Pizarro 

Portuguese 

5.  Cortes 

petroleum 

6.  de  Soto 

Argentina 

7.  Amazon 

Bolivia 

8.  Andes 

grasslands 

9.  Brazil 

snow 

10.  Chile 

Peru  and  Chile 

11.  Venezuela 

copper 

12.  pampas 

Mexico 

13.  fertilizer 

Brazil 
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Picture  Map  Geography  of  Mexico ,  Central  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  V.  Quinn,  Longmans. 
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Longmans. 
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UNIT  III. 


Unrolling  the  Map  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  down  the  Mississippi 

8.  JACQUES  CARTIER  DISCOVERS  THE 

ST.  LAWRENCE 

Unrolling  the  map  over  the  north  Atlantic 

After  the  voyages  of  the  Vikings  about  1000  a.d., 
America  lay  unknown  to  Europeans  for  nearly  five  hun¬ 
dred  years,  until  in  1492  Columbus  reached  the  West 
Indies.  While  Columbus  was  unrolling  the  map  over  that 
part  of  the  Atlantic,  another  Italian,  John  Cabot,  was  un¬ 
rolling  it  farther  north.  He  sailed  from  Bristol  under  the 
flag  of  England  and  reached  Newfoundland  or  Cape 
Breton  Island,  we  are  not  sure  which.  Later  he  and  his 
son,  Sebastian,  sailed  along  the  coast  from  Labrador  to 
Florida. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  following  the  discoveries  of  the 
Cabots  many  European  fishermen  ventured  across  the 
North  Atlantic  to  fish  in  the  waters  off  Newfoundland  and 
the  north-east  coast  of  America  where  fish  were  so  plenti¬ 
ful.  But  few  of  these  fishermen  ventured  very  far  into 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  it  was  left  to  the  French 
to  unroll  the  map  along  the  great  waterway  of  the  St. 
Lawrence. 
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NORTH  AMERICA 


ANTICOSTI  IS 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


HOCHELAGA  (MONTREAL) 
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The  St.  Lawrence  waterway 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Great  Lakes  have 
played  a  very  important  part  in  helping  in  the  exploration 
and  development  of  Canada.  If  you  look  at  your  map  of 
Canada,  you  may  notice  that  the  river  and  its  lakes  lead 
right  into  the  interior  and  stretch  half  way  across  the 
continent.  It  is  over  2,300  miles  from  the  Strait  of  Belle 
Isle,  between  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  to  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior.  You  can  at  once  see  how  useful  such  a 


waterway  would  be  to  the  early  explorers  and  settlers  in 
the  days  when  there  were  no  railways  and  no  roads.  The 
St.  Lawrence  is  especially  useful  as  a  river  because  ocean 
liners  can  sail  right  up  to  the  great  port  of  Montreal  and 
unload  and  load  their  goods.  Even  where  there  are  water¬ 
falls  and  rapids,  such  as  Niagara,  Lachine,  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  man  has  built  canals  and  locks,  so  that  smaller 
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ocean  liners  can  now  travel  from  the  sea  right  into  the 
heart  of  the  continent. 

For  eight  months  in  the  year  long  lake  boats  travel  over 
the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  St.  Lawrence  system.  They 
take  the  grain  produced  on  the  Canadian  prairies  down 
to  the  lowlands  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  where  much  of  it 
is  stored  in  elevators  and  then  made  into  flour  or  shipped 
as  it  is  to  Britain  and  many  other  countries.  On  the 
American  side  of  the  Great  Lakes  iron  ore  is  carried  down 
by  lake  freighters,  and  coal  is  taken  back  on  the  return 
trip. 

France  becomes  interested  in  the  New  World 

Columbus  was  an  Italian  who  explored  for  Spain,  and 
Cabot  was  an  Italian  who  explored  for  England.  You  will 
be  interested  to  learn  that  Francis  I,  King  of  France,  had 
an  Italian  sailor  who  explored  for  him.  His  name  was 
Verrazano.  In  1524  he  sailed  from  France  under  the 
French  flag.  He  reached  America  and  sailed  along  the 
coast  of  what  is  now  the  United  States.  He  discovered  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson  River  and  continued  north  as  far  as 
Nova  Scotia. 

A  few  years  later  the  King  of  France  decided  that  he 
wanted  a  Frenchman  to  explore  for  him.  He  looked  around 
and  found  the  sailor  he  wanted,  living  in  St.  Malo,  a  little 
port  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  that  faced  the  mighty  sweep 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  man’s  name  was  Jacques 
Cartier  and  he  had  already  been  on  fishing  voyages  to 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

Jacques  Cartier  sails  for  America 

Francis  I  of  France  not  only  wanted  Cartier  to  find  new 
lands  for  France,  but  he  was  hopeful  that  his  hardy  mariner 
would  find  a  new  route  to  China  and  the  riches  of  the  East. 
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It  was  April,  1534,  when  Jacques  Cartier  left  St.  Malo. 
He  had  two  ships  and  a  crew  of  about  sixty  men.  Cartier 
sailed  straight  for  Newfoundland  and,  because  he  met 
with  unsually  good  weather,  it  took  him  only  three  weeks. 
The  Frenchmen  saw  flocks  of  birds  and  polar  bears,  and 
Indians  hunting  from  canoes.  Cartier  did  not  think  much 
of  the  Indians.  He  said  they  were  the  most  miserable 
people  he  had  ever  seen. 

He  continued  through  the  narrow  Strait  of  Belle  Isle 
and  on  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  keeping  close  to 
the  northern  shore.  Cartier  reported  afterwards  that  he 
found  the  land  cold  and  bleak  and  barren.  However,  he 
and  his  crew  were  soon  delighted  when  they  found  a 
fishing  ship  which  had  come  all  the  way  from  France. 
They  greeted  their  fellow  countrymen  and  gave  them 
some  supplies  they  badly  needed.  The  presence  of  the 
French  fishing  vessel  shows  that  as  early  as  1534  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  was  known  to  some  fishermen  from 
Europe. 

Cartier  now  sailed  southwestward  and  soon  came  to 
what  was  to  become  Prince  Edward  Island.  Here  he 
found  forests  of  great  trees  and  various  kinds  of  shrubs, 
some  of  them  with  berries.  The  sailors  ate  the  berries  and 
found  them  good.  Perhaps  you  can  guess  what  they  were. 

Continuing  their  voyage,  the  Frenchmen  sailed  to  the 
future  New  Brunswick  and  the  Gaspe  Peninsula.  Here  the 
ships  entered  a  long  arm  of  the  sea.  It  was  a  very  hot  day, 
so  Cartier  called  it  the  Baie  de  Chaleur,  which  means  the 
Bay  of  Heat. 

The  men  rowed  to  shore.  On  a  headland  they  put  up  a 
large  cross,  thirty  feet  high,  which  they  had  made  from 
the  trees  that  grew  nearby.  Near  the  top  of  the  cross  they 
placed  a  shield  with  the  Arms  of  France.  Then  all  the  men 
knelt  down,  while  Cartier  prayed  to  God  to  bless  them  in 
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their  undertakings.  He  then  claimed  the  land  of  all  those 
parts  in  the  name  of  King  Francis  I  of  France.  Some 
Indians,  curious  at  what  was  happening,  but  sullen  and 
no  doubt  suspicious  of  the  white  men,  came  close  by.  To 
win  their  friendship  the  French  leader  made  them  presents 
of  beads  and  knives.  They  were  so  pleased  they  allowed 
two  of  their  boys  to  go  on  board  Cartier's  ship.  The  French 
leader  wanted  to  keep  them  and  take  them  to  France, 
where  he  could  show  his  friends  what  real  Indians  looked 
like.  He  finally  persuaded  the  father  to  let  them  go. 

By  early  September  Cartier  was  back  in  France.  King 
Francis  was  naturally  disappointed  that  his  great  sailor 
had  brought  back  no  gold,  but  Cartier's  stories  filled 
him  with  interest.  The  two  Indian  boys  were  the  centre 
of  curiosity.  They  soon  learned  to  speak  French.  They 
told  Cartier  about  the  great  river  that  went  westward 
far  into  the  land,  where  its  waters  gradually  lost  their  salti¬ 
ness.  They  also  spoke  of  three  Indian  kingdoms,  Hoche- 
laga,  Saguenay,  and  Canada. 

Cartier  makes  a  second  voyage 

We  can  well  imagine  that  King  Francis  and  Cartier 
would  not  be  happy  until  the  French  had  made  another 
voyage.  They  still  hoped  to  discover  that  passage  to  the 
East  and  find  great  amounts  of  treasure,  just  as  the 
Spaniards  had  already  found  it  in  Mexico  and  Peru. 

Next  year  (1535)  Cartier  was  again  ready.  This  time 
he  had  three  ships  and  about  a  hundred  men.  And  you 
may  be  sure  he  had  the  two  Indian  boys  with  him.  He 
hoped  to  use  them  to  talk  to  the  Indians. 

Cartier  reached  the  great  river  safely.  He  knew  now 
that  it  was  not  an  arm  of  the  sea.  He  gave  it  the  name 
St.  Lawrence  because  it  was  the  feast  of  St.  Lawrence  on 
one  of  the  days  he  sailed  on  it. 
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The  Frenchmen  now  sailed  up  the  river.  They  noticed 
that  the  shores  began  to  get  narrow,  but  that  the  tide  still 
came  up.  At  length  they  reached  a  great  rocky  cliff  high 
above  the  shore  of  the  river.  On  it  there  was  an  Indian 
village,  called  Stadacona.  Today  the  city  of  Quebec  now 
stands  there. 

Cartier  and  his  men  were  well  received  by  the  Indians. 
He  gave  them  presents  and  did  some  trading  with  them. 
The  chief  took  off  his  own  head-dress  and  put  it  on  the 
French  leader.  But  when  the  French  suggested  leaving  to 
go  farther  up  the  river,  they  would  not  hear  of  it.  They 
were  no  doubt  afraid  that  other  Indian  tribes  would  get 
some  of  the  French  trade.  They  dressed  up  three  Indians, 
blackened  their  faces,  and  put  enormous  horns  on  their 
heads.  These  men  told  Cartier  they  had  been  talking  with 
the  Indian  god  at  Hochelaga  and  he  had  advised  the  white 
men  not  to  go  there;  for  it  they  did  go  and  try  to  spend 
a  winter  there  they  would  all  die  in  the  snow  and  ice. 

But  the  Frenchmen  were  not  to  be  so  easily  frightened. 
They  just  laughed,  and  got  ready  to  sail  up  the  river. 
Cartier  left  the  two  largest  ships  anchored  off  Stadacona 
and  part  of  his  crew  to  guard  them.  He  then  left  with  his 
smallest  vessel.  After  travelling  about  two  weeks  they 
came  to  a  large  island.  From  time  to  time  they  saw  clear¬ 
ings  in  the  woods  where  the  Indians  were  growing  such 
crops  as  maize  and  melons,  and  sometimes  tobacco. 

Cartier  reaches  Hochelaga 

On  the  island  the  Frenchmen  found  the  Indian  village 
of  Hochelaga.  Like  most  Indian  villages  it  had  what  we 
call  a  palisade  around  it.  A  palisade,  a  fence  of  strong 
wooden  stakes  was  used  to  keep  enemy  Indians  away. 

Cartier  and  his  men  met  the  Indians,  who  were  naturally 
very  surprised  to  see  white  men.  They  thought  at  first  they 
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were  gods.  They  even  brought  their  sick  and  wounded  to 
the  French  leader  to  heal,  thinking  that  a  touch  of  his  hand 
could  make  them  recover.  But  more  than  anything  else, 
Cartier  wanted  to  obtain  information,  especially  about  the 
country  to  the  west.  The  Indians  told  him  about  the  great 
St.  Lawrence  River,  along  which  a  man  could  travel  for 
three  months,  or  moons,  the  Indian  expression  for  month. 
They  also  spoke  of  its  mighty  tributary  that  flowed  down 
from  the  north.  The  French  leader  wished  to  explore  still 
farther,  but  there  were  some  rapids  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
which  his  sailing  ship  could  not  pass.  The  cold  weather 
was  coming  on  and  most  of  his  supplies  he  had  left  at 
Stadacona. 

Cartier  named  the  hill  on  which  he  stood  Mont  Royal. 
Today  it  is  part  of  Montreal,  a  great  city  with  a  million 
people. 

Cartier  spends  a  winter  at  Stadacona 

The  Frenchmen  now  sailed  back  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  rejoined  their  friends  at  Stadacona.  Up  to  this  time, 
no  Frenchmen  had  ever  stayed  for  a  winter  on  the  North 
American  continent.  They  did  not  know  what  the  con¬ 
ditions  would  be  like  or  how  cold  it  could  become, 
although  they  no  doubt  thought  the  weather  would  be 
much  more  severe  than  their  own  mild  winters  in  France, 
for  they  built  a  little  fort  on  the  shore  and  made  all  the 
preparations  they  could  think  of.  Soon  the  cold  of  a 
Canadian  winter  was  upon  them.  The  ships  froze  fast  in 
the  ice  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the  temperature  went 
down  very  low,  snow  fell  heavily  and  icy  blasts  blew  up 
the  river. 

The  Frenchmen  were  not  used  to  such  cold  weather  and 
were  not  prepared  for  it.  As  the  months  of  the  long  winter 
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dragged  on,  many  of  them  suffered  very  much.  Because 
they  had  no  fruit  or  fresh  vegetables  the  dreaded  disease 
called  scurvy  attacked  them.  Many  died  and  the  ground 
was  so  hard  that  the  Frenchmen  had  to  bury  the  bodies  of 
their  dead  under  the  snow.  Fortunately  one  day  the  Indians 
told  Cartier  about  a  wonderful  tree  whose  sap  would  save 
his  men  from  the  terrible  disease  from  which  they  were 
nearly  all  suffering.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  spruce  tree. 
Cartier  had  his  men  boil  the  bark  and  small  twigs  of  the 
tree  and  drink  the  liquid.  In  a  short  time  the  whites  were 
cured. 

How  welcome  to  the  weary  French  were  the  signs  of 
spring!  How  glad  they  were  when  the  ice  melted  and 
they  could  free  the  ships  and  sail  away  for  France. 

Cartier  took  back  with  him  to  France  Donnacona,  the 
Chief  of  the  Indian  tribe  that  lived  at  Stadacona,  and 
three  other  Indians.  The  story  of  how  he  did  so  is  not  a 
very  pleasant  one.  The  French  leader  used  trickery.  He 
invited  Donnacona  and  the  other  Indians  to  visit  him  on 
board  one  of  the  French  ships.  Once  they  were  on  board 
Cartier  refused  to  let  the  Indians  off  the  ship.  He  then 
sailed  away  with  them  for  France.  It  must  have  been 
heart-breaking  for  Donnacona  and  the  other  Indians  to 
be  tom  in  such  a  manner  from  their  families  and  friends 
and  home  and  be  carried  by  strangers  to  a  foreign  country. 

Either  to  pay  back  Cartier  for  his  treachery  or  simply 
because  he  loved  telling  stories,  Donnacona  told  of  a 
country  not  far  away  to  the  west  that  was  full  of  gold  and 
rubies  and  of  another  country  that  grew  oranges  and  spices. 
He  said  that  still  farther  west  there  were  strange  countries. 
In  one,  the  people  had  wings  and  flew  around  like  birds, 
in  another  the  people  could  live  without  food,  and  in  still 
another  each  person  had  only  one  leg. 
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Cartier  was  no  doubt  greatly  amused  at  such  stories. 
But  he  was  seriously  interested  in  what  Donnacona  said 
about  the  gold  and  rubies.  Six  years  later,  in  May, 
1541,  Cartier  was  back  in  America.  This  time  he  had  more 
ships  and  several  hundred  people,  many  of  whom  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  jails  in  France,  where  men  at  that  time 
could  be  thrown  for  trifling  offences.  The  King  of  France 
hoped  to  make  a  French  settlement  in  the  “lands  of  Can¬ 
ada  and  Hochelaga”  and  he  appointed  a  nobleman  by  the 
name  of  Roberval  as  governor. 

When  Cartier  reached  Stadacona  the  Indians  demanded, 
“Where  are  our  Indian  brothers?  Where  are  Donnacona 
and  the  other  chiefs?” 

Poor  Donnacona  and  the  other  Indian  chiefs  had  died 
in  France.  They  could  not  stand  the  sudden  change  to  a 
new  life.  Cartier  knew  this  but  he  was  afraid  to  tell  the 
Indians  at  Stadacona.  He  did  say  that  Donnacona,  who 
was  an  older  man,  had  died.  But  he  lied  about  the  others. 
He  said  they  were  alive  and  happy  in  France  and  did  not 
want  to  come  back  .  The  Indians  did  not  believe  him  and 
the  French  lost  their  friendship. 

A  few  miles  from  Stadacona  the  French  built  their  little 
settlement.  But  the  Canadian  winter  was  again  too  much 
for  them.  They  were  short  of  supplies  and  many  died  of 
scurvy.  The  Indians  in  revenge  attacked  and  killed  a 
large  number  of  them.  When  spring  came  and  the  ice 
broke  up,  Cartier  sailed  for  home.  He  met  Roberval,  the 
governor,  bringing  out  some  more  ships  and  Roberval 
ordered  him  to  return.  But  Cartier  and  his  companions 
had  had  enough  of  Canada,  and  one  night  they  secretly 
set  sail  for  France. 

Over  sixty  years  were  to  pass  before  France  again  sent 
colonists  to  settle  in  North  America. 
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EXERCISE  vm 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  plasticine  models  of  Cartier's  ships  anchored 
off  Stadacona  and  of  the  little  fort  near  by. 

2.  Give  the  class  a  short  account  of: 

(a)  Cartier's  first  voyage. 

(b)  Cartier’s  second  voyage. 

(c)  Cartier's  attempt  at  a  settlement. 

3.  Trace  on  a  map  the  second  voyage  of  Cartier. 

Questions  to  Answer 

1.  Why  was  the  King  of  France  interested  in  the  New 
World? 

2.  Why  did  Cartier  not  sail  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico? 

3.  What  kind  of  crops  did  the  Indians  raise?  Why  did 
they  not  raise  wheat? 

4.  Why  did  Cartier  not  sail  beyond  Hochelaga?  How 
is  it  that  ships  can  get  beyond  this  point  today? 

5.  What  disease  attacked  the  Frenchmen?  How  were 
some  of  them  cured?  How  is  it  that  people  do  not  die  of 
this  disease  today? 

6.  What  was  the  result  of  Cartier's  ill  treatment  of  cer¬ 
tain  Indians? 

7.  Explain  the  meaning  of:  a.d.,  palisade,  mariner, 
freighter. 
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9.  COLONISTS  ON  THE  EAST  COAST 


Jacques  Cartier  had  learned  much  about  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  but  France  had  failed  to  found  a  colony. 
During  the  next  sixty  years  she  did  not  try  again.  During 
this  time,  however,  European  fishermen  continued  to  fish 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  to  trade  with  the  Indians, 
especially  for  furs.  Cartier  tells  us  that  the  Indians  were 
so  eager  to  obtain  iron  tools  and  other  goods  that  they 
traded  the  very  skins  they  were  wearing. 

The  fur  of  the  beaver  was  the  most  sought  after.  In 
Europe  both  men  and  women  began  wearing  beaver  hats 
and  the  price  of  the  fur  rose  higher  and  higher.  Other  furs 
such  as  those  of  otter  and  marten  and  fox  were  also  in 
demand.  Soon  the  fishermen  found  they  could  make  more 
money  from  furs  than  from  salted  fish,  and  many  boats 

went  back  to  France  loaded  to  the 
gunwales  with  furs. 

Trouble  over  fur  trade 


It  was  not  long  before  Henry 
IV,  the  King  of  France,  learned 
about  the  big  profits  his  fishermen 
were  making.  Now  Henry  was 
anxious  to  have  French  colonies  in 
America,  just  as  Spain  had  them. 
He  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
idea,  therefore,  to  allow  one  man 
to  do  all  the  trading  in  fur,  as  long 
as  he  agreed  to  settle  colonists.  He 
decided  therefore  to  take  the  trad¬ 
ing  away  from  the  fishermen  and 
give  the  right  to  trade  to  one  man. 
You  can  well  imagine  that  the 
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French  fishermen  were  very  angry  indeed,  but  in  those 
days  the  King  was  all-powerful  and  he  had  his  way. 

De  Monts  tries  to  start  a  French  colony 

The  King  gave  the  sole  right  to  the  fur  trade  to  a  man 
named  De  Monts.  He  promised  to  build  a  colony  in  Acadia 
(Nova  Scotia).  In  1604,  he  left  France  with  two  ships  well 
stocked  with  supplies.  They  had  on  board  settlers  who 
hoped  to  make  their  homes  in  the  New  World.  They  were 
mainly  workmen,  who  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed 
in  New  France. 

With  De  Monts  was  Samuel  de  Champlain,  a  man  who 
was  later  to  become  very  famous  in  the  story  of  Canada 
as  an  explorer  and  as  the  Father  of  New  France.  It  was 
Champlain's  job  to  explore  and  make  maps  of  the  country. 

For  his  settlement  De  Monts  chose  a  small  island  in  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  which  runs  between  the 
present  state  of  Maine  and  the  province  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick. 

It  was  the  month  of  April.  In  the  bright  sunshine  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  were  coming  out.  The  new  settlers 
were  happy  and  keen  to  start  working.  Quickly  the  sup¬ 
plies  and  tools  were  landed.  A  storehouse  and  a  residence 
for  De  Monts  were  soon  built,  and  a  hand-mill  for  grind¬ 
ing  wheat  and  an  oven  for  baking  bread  were  constructed. 
Then  gardens  were  laid  out  and  seeds  were  sown.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  island  of  St.  Croix  proved  to  be  a  bad 
choice.  The  soil  was  too  light  and  sandy,  with  the  result 
that  the  sun  parched  the  ground  and  die  plants  died.  At 
first,  too,  there  was  plenty  of  wood,  but  by  the  time  all 
the  buildings  had  been  completed  there  was  scarcely  any 
left.  Winter  came  on  and  it  proved  to  be  a  very  hard  one. 
All  the  wine  and  cider  frozje.  There  was  no  water  except 
what  the  settlers  obtained  from  melting  snow.  Then, 
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through  lack  of  fresh  food,  that  dreaded  disease,  scurvy, 
broke  out.  Many  men  died.  De  Monts  tried  to  find  the 
tree  that  had  saved  some  of  Cartier  s  men,  but  with  no 
success.  By  the  time  winter  was  over  thirty-five  out  of 
seventy-nine  persons  had  died,  while  many  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  were  quite  ill. 

The  settlement  at  Port  Royal 

Fortunately  in  the  spring  a  ship  arrived  from  France 
with  more  supplies  and  fresh  provisions.  It  also  brought 
more  settlers.  De  Monts  now  decided  to  move  his  settle¬ 
ment  to  Port  Royal,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
in  what  is  now  Nova  Scotia. 

Luckily  the  first  winter  at  Port  Royal  was  a  mild  one. 
Snow  did  not  fall  till  December  20th.  Even  so,  before  the 
winter  was  over  twelve  persons  had  died  of  scurvy. 

The  Order  of  Good  Cheer 

Champlain  busied  himself  exploring  the  various  bays 
and  inlets  and  the  surrounding  country  of  Acadia.  He 
made  notes,  for  future  use,  of  what  he  found.  When  he 
returned  to  Port  Royal  he  started  among  the  settlers  a  club 
which  he  called  the  Order  of  Good  Cheer.  Champlain 
hoped  to  brighten  the  lives  of  the  colonists,  as  well  as  to 
ensure  a  variety  of  good  food.  So  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
club  was  that  each  day  during  the  winter  months  a  setder 
was  to  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  table  was  well 
supplied.  As  hunting  was  good,  the  company  dined  on 
ducks,  partridges,  geese,  deer,  bear  and  beaver,  and  were 
much  happier  and  healthier. 

Lescarbot,  the  poet 

A  young  lawyer  and  poet  by  the  name  of  Lescarbot 
came  out  from  Paris.  He  was  very  gay  and  kept  the 
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colonists  amused.  He  wrote  a  history  of  New  France  in 
which  he  tells  us  a  great  deal  about  the  settlement  at 
Port  Royal.  Even  today  we  find  his  account  very  interest¬ 
ing  indeed. 

But  Lescarbot  was  not  only  a  writer.  In  fact,  he  was 
one  of  those  people  who  always  seem  to  be  busy.  He  was 
always  willing  to  help  the  other  settlers.  He  urged  them 
to  till  the  soil  and  grow  as  much  food  as  possible.  He 
himself  worked  in  the  gardens  and  sowed  beans,  peas, 
wheat,  oats,  and  herbs.  Later  he  weeded  and  watered 
them.  It  is  said  that  almost  every  day  he  invented  some¬ 
thing  that  was  of  use  to  the  whole  settlement.  He  also 
knew  something  about  medicine,  and  he  preached  to  the 
Indians  about  Christ.  The  natives  became  very  fond  of 
him. 

Both  Lescarbot  and  Champlain  did  a  great  deal  to  make 
the  life  of  the  settlers  more  cheerful. 

The  Port  Royal  colonists  return  to  France 

In  the  spring  of  1607,  just  when  the  new  French  colony 
at  Port  Royal  was  beginning  to  prosper,  a  ship  arrived 
bringing  bad  news  from  France.  The  little  band  of  settlers 
were  overjoyed  to  see  it  come  sailing  into  the  harbour, 
and  everyone  rushed  down  the  shore  to  greet  it.  But  what 
a  shock  the  settlers  received!  They  were  told  that  they 
all  had  to  return  to  France  because  the  King  had  taken 
away  from  De  Monts  the  right  to  trade  in  furs.  There 
was  therefore  nothing  to  be  done  except  prepare  to  leave, 
for  the  fur-trade  was  the  life-blood  of  the  little  settlement. 
Sadly  the  colonists  loaded  their  boats  with  their  belong¬ 
ings,  waved  goodbye  to  their  Indian  friends,  and  returned 
to  France. 
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EXERCISE  IX 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  Acadia  and  district.  Mark  in  the 
provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  state  of 
Maine,  River  St.  Croix,  Cape  Sable,  site  of  St.  Croix  settle¬ 
ment,  site  of  Port  Royal  settlement. 

2.  Describe  or  explain  to  the  class  one  of  the  following: 

(a)  Why  Henry  IV  gave  the  right  to  trade  in  furs 
to  one  man. 

(b)  The  settlement  at  St.  Croix. 

(c)  The  settlement  at  Port  Royal. 

(d)  The  Order  of  Good  Times. 

( e )  Why  the  Port  Royal  colonists  returned  to  France. 

3.  Write  the  story  of  the  Order  of  Good  Times. 

4.  Imagine  you  are  one  of  the  settlers  at  Port  Royal. 
Tell  the  story  of  your  life  for  one  week. 

Questions  to  Answer 

1.  Why  did  France  not  try  to  make  a  settlement  during 
a  long  period  of  sixty  years? 

2.  Suppose  you  had  been  De  Monts,  which  place  would 
you  have  picked  for  a  settlement?  Why? 

3.  To  whom  did  Newfoundland  belong  at  the  time  De 
Monts  was  trying  to  start  a  colony? 

4.  List  the  requirements  which  a  group  of  colonists 
would  keep  in  mind  when  looking  for  a  place  to  settle. 
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10.  SAMUEL  DE  CHAMPLAIN,  FATHER  OF  NEW 
FRANCE,  REACHES  THE  GREAT  LAKES 

The  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  explored  and  claimed 
large  areas  of  the  newly  discovered  continent  of  America. 
France  too  wanted  a  share  of  it,  so  Jacques  Cartier  claim¬ 
ed  certain  lands  for  his  master,  the  King  of  France,  and 
travelled  as  far  as  Hochelaga,  now  Montreal.  We  know 
that  his  little  settlement  failed  and  that  France  did  not  try 
again  for  over  sixty  years.  But  another  French  king  called 
Henry  IV  was  anxious  to  make  a  settlement.  He  wanted 
a  colony  of  French  people  and  he  wanted  to  trade  in  furs 
and  fish. 

Champlain  explores  the  St.  Lawrence 

Samuel  de  Champlain  was  bom  at  a  seaport  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  in  France.  As  a  boy  he  listened  to  all  the  stories 
of  adventure  and  of  wonderful  places  brought  back  by 
sailors  and  fishermen.  When  he  was  older  he  had  a  chance 
to  sail  on  a  Spanish  ship  to  the  New  World.  He  saw  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Mexico,  and 
he  learned  a  great  deal  about  them  and  about  the  new 
continent.  He  came  back  with  many  notes  and  maps,  which 
he  showed  to  King  Henry  IV  of  France.  The  King  was 
greatly  interested.  “Here  is  a  man,”  he  thought  to  himself, 
“who  will  be  able  to  found  my  new  colony  in  America. 

The  King  made  Champlain  his  chief  geographer.  He 
was  to  go  to  New  France,  make  maps  of  the  country,  and 
bring  back  all  the  information  he  could.  In  1603,  in 
company  with  another  leader,  he  set  sail  with  two  small 
ships.  For  five  years  he  explored  the  Atlantic  coast,  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  He 
went  up  the  river  in  a  small  boat  to  Hochelaga.  Here, 
you  will  remember,  are  rapids  which  had  stopped  Cartier 
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from  going  farther  west.  Now  they  stopped  Champlain 
in  the  same  way.  The  Indians,  however,  told  him  about 
the  great  river  beyond,  about  Lake  Ontario,  and  about  the 
magnificent  Niagara  Falls.  When  Champlain  returned  to 
France  he  had  all  the  necessary  information  for  starting  a 
French  settlement  in  New  France.  He  told  the  King  of 
the  beautiful  country,  of  the  rich  land,  of  the  vast  forests, 
and  of  the  rich  furs  the  Indians  were  anxious  to  exchange. 


Champlain  makes  a  settlement  at  Quebec 

It  was  in  1608  that  Champlain  sailed  from  France  with 
settlers  and  supplies.  He  went  up  the  St.  Lawrence  until 
he  reached  a  place  where  the  river  was  about  a  mile  wide 
and  where  there  was  a  steep  rocky  cliff.  Champlain 
thought  this  would  be  a  good  spot  for  a  fort  and  one  he 
could  easily  defend  against  enemy  attacks.  It  was  the 
same  place  where  Cartier  had  found  Chief  Donnacona  and 
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the  Indian  village  of  Stadacona.  Today  it  is  known  as 
Quebec. 

At  Quebec  Champlain  started  his  little  colony.  He 
landed  the  settlers  and  supplies  on  the  shore  at  the  foot  of 
a  high  cliff.  They  knew  they  had  to  work  hard  to  get  ready 
for  the  coming  winter.  Trees  were  cut  and  rough  planks 
were  hewn.  Then,  huts  and  other  buildings  were  put  up 
and  a  high  fence  was  built  to  protect  the  little  settle¬ 
ment  in  case  of  attack.  During  the  first  winter  the  settlers 
suffered  from  the  intense  cold  to  which  they  were  not 
used.  The  suffering  was  too  much  for  some  of  them  and 
they  died.  But  next  year  more  colonists  arrived,  and  as 
time  went  on  more  and  more  came  out  from  France,  until 
Quebec  became  a  large  settlement. 

Champlain  makes  friends  of  the  Indians 

Living  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  the  Algonquin 
tribes  of  Indians,  and  farther  to  the  west  were  their  friends 
the  Hurons.  Champlain  made  friends  with  both  these 
large  groups  of  Indians.  He  traded  with  them,  exchanging 
French  goods  for  their  furs.  Sometimes  in  the  cold  winters 
when  they  were  short  of  food  he  helped  them,  and  the 
Indians  grew  to  love  the  Governor  and  his  settlers. 

Living  to  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  some  fierce 
Indian  tribes  known  as  the  Iroquois.  They  often  made 
war  on  the  Algonquins  and  their  friends  the  Hurons.  The 
Indians  told  Champlain  about  a  river  in  the  south  that 
flowed  from  a  large  lake  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  They  in¬ 
vited  him  to  go  with  them  on  the  warpath  against  their 
enemies  the  Iroquois,  who  lived  in  those  regions. 

Champlain  agreed  to  go  with  them.  With  two  French¬ 
men  and  a  horde  of  Indians,  he  paddled  southward  up 
the  river  that  led  to  the  large  lake.  In  later  years  the  river 
was  named  Richelieu  after  a  famous  French  churchman 
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and  statesman,  and  the  lake  was  later  named  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  after  himself. 

They  were  in  the  Iroquois  country  now,  and  they  had 
to  be  alert  and  cautious.  So  they  paddled  by  night  and 
hid  their  canoes  during  the  day.  At  last  they  came  upon 
a  large  number  of  Iroquois  and  chased  them  into  the 
woods.  The  Iroquois  had  built  a  rude  fort  of  trees.  In  the 
fierce  battle  that  took  place  they  boldly  came  out  to 
attack  their  enemy.  The  three  Frenchmen,  clad  in  steel 
armour,  opened  fire  with  their  muskets  on  the  leaders  and 
killed  several.  This  was  the  first  time  these  Iroquois  had 
seen  white  men  or  their  muskets  that  killed  by  breathing 
fire.  They  fled  in  terror,  and  the  Algonquins  had  won  an 
easy  victory.  However,  this  battle  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
unfortunate  one  for  the  French  because  from  that  time  the 
Iroquois  hated  them. 

Champlain  sent  some  of  his  young  men  to  live  among 
the  Indians.  They  would  learn  to  speak  the  Indian  lang¬ 
uage,  to  travel  in  birch  canoes,  and  to  hunt  and  trap 
animals  for  furs.  They  would  also  find  out  all  they  could 
about  the  new  country  and  tell  the  Governor  about  it  when 
they  came  back. 

Life  in  an  Indian  village 

The  Huron  and  Iroquois  Indians,  whom  Champlain  met, 
lived  by  farming  as  well  as  by  hunting  and  fishing.  They 
made  small  clearings  in  the  forest,  where  they  grew  corn, 
beans,  pumpkins,  and  tobacco.  They  used  birch-bark 
baskets  in  which  to  store  the  com  for  winter  use.  The 
Indians  who  depended  solely  on  hunting  and  fishing  lived 
in  wigwams  or  tepees  and  moved  their  “villages”  from 
place  to  place,  as  soon  as  the  game  became  scarce. 
The  Hurons  and  Iroquois,  however,  on  account  of  their 
supply  of  grain,  were  able  to  stay  in  one  place  much 
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longer,  often  for  several  years.  They  built  what  were 
called  long-houses  ,  in  which  as  many  as  two  dozen 
families,  or  over  a  hundred  people,  would  live.  These 
long-houses  were  about  60  yards  long  and  12  yards  wide 
and  had  a  passage-way  about  12  feet  wide  down  the 
middle.  On  either  side  were  small  apartments  with  a  fire 
in  the  passage-way  for  each  family.  The  smoke  escaped 
as  best  it  could.  There  were  benches  on  which  the  Indians 
slept  in  summer  to  avoid  the  fleas.  In  winter  they  slept 
on  mats  under  the  benches  and  as  close  to  the  fires  as 
possible  in  order  to  keep  warm.  Overhead  were  boards 
on  which  were  placed  goods,  clothing,  food,  and  other 
things  they  wanted  to  keep  from  rats  and  mice.  When  a 
young  couple  married,  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  knock 
out  the  end  wall  and  add  another  apartment. 

The  Indian  men  did  the  hunting  and  fishing  and  fight¬ 
ing.  From  time  to  time  they  went  on  the  war-path  against 
other  tribes,  and  they  were  consequently  often  away  from 
their  villages  for  quite  long  periods.  Bows  and  arrows 
with  sharp,  flint-tipped  ends  were  used  in  hunting  and 
fighting.  Stone  knives  were  used  to  skin  animals,  while 
the  dreaded  tomahawks  were  used  to  scalp  victims  killed 
or  captured  in  the  fight.  At  a  later  date,  in  exchange  for 
furs,  the  white  men  supplied  the  Indians  with  steel  knives 
and  hatchets  and  guns. 

The  Indian  woman,  or  squaw  as  she  was  called,  did 
most  of  the  work  for  the  family.  She  planted  and  weeded 
and  harvested  the  crops.  She  gathered  fuel  and  prepared 
the  food.  She  picked  berries,  tanned  the  skins  of  animals, 
and  made  clothing  and  moccasins,  which  she  often  orna¬ 
mented  with  coloured  shells  and  porcupine  quills  and,  at  a 
later  date,  with  beads.  If  she  travelled  with  her  husband, 
she  carried  the  pack  and  other  loads,  because  her  warrior 
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had  always  to  have  his  weapon  ready  to  meet  an  attack 
or  to  kill  game. 

The  Indians  had  learned  to  co-operate  and  work  to¬ 
gether  as  families  and  as  bands.  If  one  hunter  killed  an 
animal,  all  the  members  shared  in  the  feast.  If  the  band 
raised  a  crop  of  com,  it  was  stored  at  one  end  of  the  long- 
house,  where  all  could  help  themselves. 

When  a  squaw  had  a  baby  or  was  ill,  the  other  women 
helped  her.  In  case  of  serious  illness  the  medicine  man  was 
called  in  to  charm  away  the  evil  spirits  that  were  supposed 
to  be  causing  the  trouble.  The  Indians  believed  that  the 
Great  Spirit  or  Manitou  watched  over  them,  and  that  such 
things  as  rocks,  animals,  winds,  and  waterfalls  had  spirits 
in  them.  When  they  heard  the  roar  of  the  rapids  or  of  the 
waterfall  they  thought  it  was  the  voice  of  the  spirit  they 
heard  and  they  would  try  to  please  him  by  throwing  into 
the  water  gifts  of  food  or  tobacco. 

In  the  summer  time  the  Indians  travelled  in  canoes 
made  of  birch-bark  or  elm-bark.  These  canoes  were  light, 
could  be  easily  carried  when  portages  had  to  be  made, 
and  could  be  used  in  very  shallow  water.  Sometimes  large 
canoes,  which  took  as  many  as  twenty  or  more  men  to 
paddle  them,  were  used. 

For  winter  travel  the  Indians  made  use  of  snowshoes 
and  toboggans.  The  snowshoes  were  wide  wooden  frames 
with  thongs  of  leather  tightly  stretched  across  to  keep  the 
wearer  from  sinking  mto  the  deep  snow. 

The  canoe,  snowshoes,  the  toboggan,  the  wigwam,  and 
corn  were  some  of  the  gifts  the  white  man  received  from 
the  Indians.  Without  them  Champlain  and  many  other 
explorers  would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  explore  and 
open  up  our  country,  which  in  those  days  was  nothing  but 
a  vast  untamed  wilderness. 
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Travelling  in  Canada 

The  Indians  were  able  to  travel  long  distances  by 
paddling  their  birch  canoes.  These  canoes  were  quite  light 
and  not  too  hard  to  carry.  When  the  Indians  came  to 
rapids  or  a  waterfall  they  lifted  the  canoes  over  their  heads 
and  carried  them  along  forest  trails  till  they  could  resume 
their  journey  on  the  water.  This  was  known  as  a  portage, 
from  the  French  word  porter ,  which  means  to  carry. 

Packs  and  bundles  weighing  as  much  as  300  pounds 
were  sometimes  carried  on  these  portages  by  means  of  a 
strap  that  went  around  the  man’s  forehead  and  then  around 
the  bundle  on  his  back. 

Those  of  you  who  have  camped  in  the  Canadian  woods 
will  know  what  a  torment  the  black  flies  and  mosquitoes 
can  be  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  how  bad  the  mos¬ 
quitoes  are  at  night-time.  The  travellers  on  the  rivers  and 
lakes  had  to  endure  these  pests  as  best  they  could. 

We  must  remember  too  that  in  those  early  days  there 
were  only  a  few  Indians  scattered  in  the  vast  wilderness 
and  the  country  was  very  lonely.  If  anything  went  wrong, 
the  traveller  was  a  long  way  from  help.  He  had  to  depend 
on  himself  and  the  friends  with  him.  Often,  too,  there  was 
the  danger  of  attack  from  unfriendly  Indians. 

Champlain  explores  the  Ottawa  River  and  Ontario 

A  Frenchmen  by  the  name  of  Nicholas  Vignau  spent  a 
winter  among  the  Algonquin  Indians.  When  he  returned 
to  Quebec  he  told  Champlain  about  his  life  with  the 
Indians.  But  he  exaggerated  and  said  many  things  that 
were  not  true.  He  spoke  of  a  great  northern  sea  he  had 
seen,  which  joined  the  Ottawa  River. 

Champlain  decided  to  find  out  for  himself  if  Vignau 
had  spoken  the  truth.  If  there  were  a  great  sea  he  was 
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anxious  to  find  it,  for  it  might  lead  to  China.  In  May, 
1613,  he  set  out  with  Vignau  and  several  Indians.  Travel¬ 
ling  in  birch  canoes,  it  took  them  about  two  days  to  reach 
the  place  Cartier  had  named  Mount  Royal  (Montreal). 
Champlain  then  proceeded  to  paddle  up  the  Ottawa  River, 
which  comes  from  the  north-west  and  joins  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  west  of  Montreal.  After  some  time  he  came  to  a 
lake.  Here  he  met  the  Chief  of  the  Algonquin  Indians, 
who  was  very  friendly  and  willing  to  give  information. 
Champlain  gave  him  suitable  presents,  such  as  an  axe, 
coloured  cloth  and  beads.  The  French  leader  soon  found 
out  that  Vignau  had  lied  about  the  great  sea,  and  that  he 
had  never  really  seen  it.  The  Indians  wanted  to  kill  the 
man,  but  Champlain  forgave  him  and  saved  his  life. 

Two  years  later,  in  1615,  Champlain  again  travelled  up 
the  Ottawa  River.  This  time  he  intended  making  a  longer 
trip  and  hoped  to  explore  the  country  to  the  west.  By 
making  many  portages,  sometimes  very  long  and  weary 
ones,  he  travelled  by  the  Mattawa  River  to  Lake  Nipissing, 
then  on  to  Georgian  Bay,  overland  to  Lake  Simcoe,  down 
the  Trent  Valley,  on  into  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  and  across  the 
end  of  Lake  Ontario. 

The  Hurons  were  determined  to  attack  their  enemies 
the  Iroquois,  who  lived  south  of  Lake  Ontario.  They 
persuaded  Champlain  to  help  them.  They  travelled  on 
foot  about  fifty  miles  until  they  came  to  an  Iroquois  vil¬ 
lage.  A  fierce  battle  took  place,  and  the  Hurons  were 
defeated  and  driven  back.  Champlain  was  so  severely 
wounded  in  the  knee  that  he  could  not  walk,  and  had  to 
be  carried.  In  his  report  he  tells  us  that  he  was  bundled  up 
into  a  heap,  and  strapped  on  the  back  of  an  Indian  brave. 
Never  had  he  suffered  such  pain.  The  cramped  position, 
he  says,  caused  him  more  pain  than  his  wound.  He  was 
glad  when  he  was  a  safe  distance  from  the  Iroquois. 
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Champlain  stayed  with  the  Hurons  during  all  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  winter.  This  gave  his  wound  a  chance  to  heal. 
He  learned  too  a  great  deal  about  the  life  of  the  Indians 
and  the  country  in  which  they  lived.  He  visited  many 
Huron  villages  and  the  Indians  there  came  to  love  the 
White  Chief,  as  they  called  him.  But  when  spring  came, 
Champlain  was  restless.  He  wanted  to  see  his  friends  in 
Quebec  and  he  was  always  wondering  how  the  little  settle¬ 
ment  was  getting  along.  So  one  day  he  quietly  slipped 
away.  After  a  long,  tiresome  journey  he  finally  reached 
Quebec.  His  people  were  delighted  but  amazed  to  see 
him.  They  had  given  him  up  for  lost. 

We  have  seen  that  Champlain  was  successful  in  found¬ 
ing  a  colony  in  New  France.  He  also  proved  to  be  a  great 
traveller.  He  explored  the  Ottawa  River,  reached  Georgian 
Bay,  and  learned  much  about  what  was  to  be  Ontario.  He 
taught  his  fellow  countrymen  how  to  treat  the  Indians 
with  kindness  and  how  to  live  beside  them.  In  Orillia  to¬ 
day  there  is  a  large  monument  to  his  memory.  There  he 
stands  in  bronze,  looking  across  the  lake  he  once  crossed. 
He  has  rightly  been  given  the  title  of  the  Father  of  New 
France. 

exercise  x 
Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  a  map  showing  the  travels  of  Champlain. 

2.  Give  the  class  an  account  of: 

(a)  the  founding  of  Quebec. 

(b)  Champlain  and  the  Richelieu. 

(c)  Champlain’s  first  trip  up  the  Ottawa. 

(d)  Champlain’s  visit  to  the  Hurons. 

3.  Make  a  model  or  a  sketch  of  a  birch  canoe. 
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4.  Write  one  of  the  following  stories: 

(a)  Imagine  that  you  are  one  of  Champlain’s  settlers. 
Write  the  story  of  what  happened  to  you  at 
Quebec. 

(b)  Suppose  you  are  a  Frenchman  going  with 
Champlain  on  his  first  trip  up  the  Ottawa  River. 
Tell  all  about  the  trip. 

( c )  Pretend  you  are  a  Huron  chief.  Give  an  account 
of  your  travels  with  Champlain  to  the  Iroquois 
country. 


Questions  to  Answer 

1.  Name  ten  conditions  which  Champlain’s  settlers 
would  find  difficult  during  their  first  winter  at  Quebec. 

2.  Why  do  you  think  Champlain  started  his  settlement 
at  Quebec? 

3.  Give  three  reasons  why  it  was  wise  to  help  the 
Hurons  against  the  Iroquois  and  three  reasons  why  it  was 
unwise. 

4.  Where  is  the  lake  that  is  named  after  Champlain? 
Where  in  Ontario  is  there  a  monument  to  him? 

5.  Give  the  name  of  the  Frenchman  who  first  discovered 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

6.  Explain  the  meaning  of:  horde,  flint,  to  endure  suf¬ 
fering,  to  found  a  colony. 


11.  ADVENTURERS  AND  HEROES 

New  France  and  the  fur  trade 

Furs,  especially  beaver,  were  highly  prized  in  Europe 
and  sold  for  high  prices.  Although  die  French  had  not 
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found  great  wealth  in  gold  and  silver  as  the  Spaniards 
had,  they  had  discovered  something  perhaps  more  valu¬ 
able — the  fur  trade.  The  Indians  trapped  the  animals  and 
exchanged  the  pelts  for  goods  from  France.  These  goods 
were  of  much  less  value  than  the  furs,  which  were  sold  in 
Europe  for  large  sums  and  brought  the  French  a  great 
profit.  The  King  of  France  placed  the  French  fur- trade  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  nobles  and  merchants.  No  one  else  was 
allowed  to  trade;  anyone  caught  doing  so  was  severely 
punished. 

Many  of  the  settlers  of  New  France,  especially  the 
young  men,  were  naturally  very  keen  to  enter  the  fur 
trade.  It  was  a  quick  way  of  making  money.  The  King 
of  France,  however,  wanted  them  to  farm  the  land  and 
grow  more  food  for  the  colony.  So  the  Governor  at  Que¬ 
bec  ordered  them  to  stay  on  the  land,  marry,  and  raise 
families. 

Coureurs  de  bois 

Many  of  the  young  men,  however,  did  not  want  to  stay 
and  work  on  the  land.  It  was  more  exciting  to  be  in  the 
woods.  They  preferred  the  freer  life  and  the  chance  to 
become  rich.  So  they  would  quietly  slip  away  in  their 
canoes,  and  would  not  come  back  for  months,  sometimes 
years.  These  men  were  known  as  coureurs  de  bois  or,  in 
English,  runners  of  the  woods.  They  trapped  the  fur¬ 
bearing  animals  and  also  traded  with  the  Indians.  Some¬ 
times  they  would  wear  Indian  dress,  marry  Indian  women, 
and  five  with  the  Indians.  They  would  return  with  then- 
canoes  laden  with  bales  of  beaver  and  other  valuable 
skins.  Then  they  would  secretly  sell  the  skins  and  go  off 
again  to  get  more. 
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The  Iroquois 

Most  of  the  furs  were  brought  from  the  Huron  country 
down  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers  to  Montreal. 
The  Hurons  and  their  friends  the  Algonquins  lived  north 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  along  the  Ottawa,  and  in  the  country 


that  is  now  Ontario.  The  French  were  friendly  with  them, 
traded  with  them,  and  sent  missionaries  to  live  among 
them.  Large  numbers  of  them  soon  became  Christians. 
French  traders  and  explorers  went  farther  and  farther 
west,  hoping  to  meet  other  Indians  and  to  get  more 
supplies  of  furs. 

Living  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  along  the  Hudson 
and  Mohawk  rivers  were  the  fierce  Iroquois  Indians  whom 
Champlain  had  at  one  time  attacked.  The  Iroquois 
hated  the  Hurons  and  they  hated  the  French  because 
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they  were  the  Hurons’  friends.  They  also  wanted  the  furs 
from  the  Huron  country  which  the  Hurons  collected  and 
traded  to  the  French.  The  Iroquois  hoped  to  trade  with 
the  Dutch  and  English  for  firearms  and  other  goods.  The 
Iroquois  decided  therefore  to  make  war  on  the  French 
and  to  wipe  out  the  Hurons. 

In  1648  and  1649  the  Iroquois  entered  the  Huron 
country  (see  map  on  page  68)  in  large  parties  and  attacked 
the  Huron  villages.  They  showed  no  mercy.  They  killed 
and  destroyed  wherever  they  went.  Prisoners  who  were 
captured  were  tortured  and  then  burned  at  the  stake.  At 
this  time  French  priests  or  “Black  Robes”  as  they  were 
called,  were  living  with  the  Hurons.  Two  of  them,  Father 
Brebeuf  and  Father  Lalement,  were  captured  and  tortured. 
The  savages  scalped  Brebeuf  while  he  was  still  living,  and 
then  burned  him  at  the  stake. 

In  a  few  months  almost  all  the  Hurons  had  either  been 
wiped  out  or  had  fled  to  the  islands  in  the  Georgian  Bay 
or  to  other  places. 

Attacks  on  the  French;  bravery  of  Dollard 

A  few  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1660,  the  Iroquois 
decided  to  attack  the  little  French  settlement  at  Montreal. 
The  news  came  to  the  French  that  the  savages  would  come 
down  the  Ottawa  in  their  canoes,  and  that  they  had  mus¬ 
kets  which  the  Dutch  had  sold  them  in  exchange  for  furs. 
You  can  imagine  how  frightened  everyone  would  be, 
especially  the  women  and  children. 

It  was  then  that  a  young  Frenchman,  whose  name  was 
Adam  Dollard  des  Ormeaux,  sometimes  called  Adam 
Daulac,  went  to  the  Governor.  He  suggested  that  if  he 
and  some  others  boldly  attacked  the  Iroquois  the  savages 
might  not  trouble  Montreal. 
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The  Governor  did  not  think  Dollard  had  a  chance,  and 
he  tried  to  persuade  the  young  man  from  going  on  such 
a  dangerous  venture.  But  Dollard  was  determined,  and  at 
last  the  Governor  let  him  go.  He  took  with  him  sixteen 
other  young  men.  They  all  made  their  wills  and  said  that, 
if  necessary,  they  would  die  fighting. 

Dollard  paddled  up  the  Ottawa  till  the  Long  Sault 
Rapids  stopped  him.  Here  he  found  some  logs  and 
branches  out  of  which  he  and  his  men  made  a  palisade 
or  rough  fort.  Forty  Hurons  and  four  Algonquins  now 
joined  the  Frenchmen  to  help  fight  the  Iroquois. 

Letting  out  their  terrible  war-whoops,  the  Iroquois 
attacked.  They  were  surprised  at  the  steady  fire  that  met 
them.  Again  and  again  they  attacked,  and  each  time  they 
were  thrown  back. 

The  Iroquois  now  sent  for  more  men  to  help  them 
capture  the  fort.  The  French  were  tired  out  from  watch¬ 
ing,  from  fighting,  and  from  lack  of  sleep.  They  had  no 
water.  But  they  had  no  idea  of  giving  in.  They  intended 
to  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  For  eight  long  days  the  battle 
went  on. 

Hundreds  of  Iroquois  now  surrounded  the  fort,  howling 
like  madmen,  thirsty  for  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  The 
Hurons  became  panic-stricken  and  fled. 

The  Iroquois  then  attacked  in  larger  numbers.  Dollard 
filled  a  musket  full  of  powder,  lit  the  fuse,  and  tried  to 
throw  it  among  the  enemy.  But  it  struck  the  top  of  the 
palisade  and  unfortunately  fell  inside,  killing  some  French¬ 
men  and  wounding  others.  The  little  band  of  heroes 
fought  on  desperately  but  they  could  hold  out  no  longer. 
The  Iroquois  broke  through.  Dollard  and  his  men  were 
all  killed. 
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The  Iroquois  had  won,  but  they  had  had  enough  fight¬ 
ing.  They  went  home  and  left  Montreal  alone.  The  settle¬ 
ment  was  saved. 

Madeleine  de  Vercheres 

Another  story  of  bravery  is  that  of  the  girl,  Madeleine 
of  Vercheres.  The  event  happened  in  1692  near  Montreal 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  where  Madeleine  lived.  She 
was  fourteen  years  of  age  and  her  father  was  a  seigneur. 

In  those  days  attacks  by  the  Iroquois  were  so  frequent 
that  the  French  built  strong  buildings  called  blockhouses 
to  which  they  could  run  for  protection.  In  the  walls  of 
the  blockhouses  were  loopholes  through  which  the  de¬ 
fenders  could  fire  on  the  attackers. 

Madeleine’s  parents  had  gone  to  Montreal.  She  was 
expecting  Madame  Fontaine,  who  had  just  come  from 
France,  to  visit  her.  She  had  gone  down  to  the  landing 
place,  no  doubt  looking  to  see  if  her  friend  was  coming, 
when  suddenly  she  heard  a  shot  ring  out  in  the  woods 
nearby.  She  sent  her  servant  to  find  out  who  had  fired  it. 

He  soon  returned,  his  face  as  white  as  paper,  shouting: 
“The  Iroquois  are  coming.  Run  for  your  life.”  Just  then 
about  fifty  Indians  burst  from  the  woods  and  tried  to  cut 
off  Madeleine  from  the  fort  and  the  blockhouse.  How  she 
ran!  She  just  reached  the  gate  in  time,  the  Iroquois  close 
behind  her.  Quickly  she  banged  it  to,  and  dropped  the 
heavy  bar  in  place. 

The  Iroquois  were  outside  and  she  was  inside,  but  she 
knew  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  In  the  fort  were  her 
two  brothers,  both  younger  than  herself,  some  women 
and  children,  and  two  soldiers.  The  soldiers  were  hiding 
in  the  blockhouse,  getting  ready  to  blow  it  up  rather  than 
surrender  and  be  tortured  by  the  Indians. 
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At  once  Madeleine  got  ready  to  defend  the  fort  against 
attack.  Powder  and  guns  were  taken  from  the  blockhouse 
and  the  soldiers  and  her  little  brothers  were  placed  to 
defend  the  walls.  Every  time  an  Indian  showed  in  the 
open  he  was  fired  at.  While  the  Iroquois  were  in  the 
woods  Madame  Fontaine  and  her  family  managed  to  get 
into  the  fort  safely. 

But  the  worst  time  of  all  was  when  darkness  came  on. 
Madeleine  then  made  the  women  and  children  go  into 
the  blockhouse.  In  order  to  make  the  Indians  believe  there 
was  a  large  force  of  whites  inside  the  fort  she  told  the 
soldiers  and  her  brothers  to  call  out,  “All’s  well!”  through¬ 
out  the  night.  For  eight  days  she  held  the  fort. 

Then  the  welcome  sound  of  voices  was  heard  on  the 
river.  Whose  were  they?  Those  of  her  parents  returning 
from  Montreal?  She  did  not  know.  Fortunately,  they  were 
soldiers  who  had  come  in  canoes  to  help. 

What  was  their  surprise  when  they  found  the  fort  of 
Vercheres  standing  and  Madeleine  and  the  women  and 
children  all  safe!  The  girl  saluted  and  handed  over  the 
fort  to  the  officer.  The  Iroquois  gave  up  the  idea  of 
attacking  the  fort  and  slipped  away  through  the  woods. 

It  was  brave  acts  such  as  those  of  Dollar d  and  Madeleine 
of  Vercheres  that  helped  save  the  struggling  French  settle¬ 
ments  from  being  destroyed  by  the  fierce  Iroquois. 

EXERCISE  XI 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  eastern  Canada.  Mark  on  it  the  rivers 
St.  Lawrence,  Ottawa,  Hudson,  Mohawk  and  Richelieu; 
also  Montreal,  New  Netherland,  New  France,  and  the 
districts  of  the  Hurons,  the  Algonquins  and  the  Iroquois. 
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Questions  to  Answer 

1.  Why  was  the  fur-trade  important? 

2.  Why  did  the  Governor  of  New  France  try  to  stop 
the  young  men  from  becoming  coureurs-de-bois ? 

3.  Why  did  the  Iroquois  want  furs? 

4.  Why  did  they  attack  the  Hurons  and  raid  the  French 
settlements? 

5.  What  three  countries  were  mainly  interested  in  the 
fur  trade? 

6.  Give  the  names  of  six  animals  whose  fur  is  of  value. 

7.  State  in  one  or  two  sentences  for  each,  the  brave 
deeds  performed  by  Daulac  and  by  Madelaine  de  Ver- 
cheres. 

8.  Explain  the  meaning  of  seigneur,  blockhouse,  mis¬ 
sionaries. 


12.  RADISSON  AND  GROSEILLIERS: 

COUREURS  DE  BOIS 

The  fur  trade  moves  westward 

As  time  went  on,  more  and  more  French  settlers  arrived 
from  France  to  take  up  land  in  North  America.  When  a 
man  farms  the  land  he  cuts  down  trees  and  bushes  and 
drains  ponds  and  swamps,  with  the  result  that  there  are 
fewer  places  for  the  wild  animals  to  hide.  Consequently, 
the  Indians  and  fur-bearing  animals  were  pushed  farther 
westward,  ever  westward;  and  all  the  time  France  kept 
sending  explorers  and  traders  and  missionaries  also 
farther  to  the  west,  building  forts  and  trading-posts  as 
they  went.  The  French  travelled  mainly  along  the  St.  Law- 
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rence,  the  Ottawa,  and  the  Great  Lakes,  every  year  finding 
new  places  where  they  could  get  bales  of  beaver  and  other 
skins  from  the  Indians.  They  did  not  bother,  however,  with 
the  land  around  Hudson  Bay  and  the  frozen  north.  We 
shall  see  what  was  to  happen  in  this  lonely  and  neglected 
region. 

The  back  door  of  Canada 

In  1610  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman,  discovered  the 
bay  that  today  bears  his  name.  A  map  of  Canada  shows  that 
Hudson  Bay  is  a  vast  inland  sea  which  can  be  reached 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  sailing 
through  the  Hudson  Strait.  This  bay  is  about  1,000  miles 
long  and,  with  James  Bay  at  its  southern  end,  cuts  deep 
into  Canada.  Because  the  land  slopes  from  the  Laurentian 
Shield  down  to  Hudson  Bay  and  James  Bay,  the  rivers  in 
that  area — the  Churchill,  Nelson,  Severn,  and  Albany — 
flow  into  them  (see  your  atlas). 

Hudson  Bay  is  frozen  over  for  nine  months  of  the  year. 
However,  during  the  short  shipping  period,  a  small  portion 
of  the  wheat  from  our  western  prairies  goes  north  by 
train  to  Churchill,  a  port  on  the  bay,  where  it  is  shipped 
to  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  Because  most  of  our 
trade  follows  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway,  which  is  the 
“front  door”  of  Canada,  Hudson  Bay  is  sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  “back  door”  of  Canada. 

The  French  had  already  opened  the  front  door  of  Can¬ 
ada.  They  were  already  sending  their  goods  from 
France  and  taking  back  furs  for  sale  in  the  European  mark¬ 
ets.  But  beyond  the  north-west  borders  of  their  settle¬ 
ments,  north  and  west  of  the  Great  Lakes,  was  a  rich  fur 
country  which  so  far  had  been  practically  untapped.  Who 
was  going  to  get  in  by  the  back  door  and  take  out  the  valu¬ 
able  beaver  and  other  furs?  We  shall  see  that  it  was  the 
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English  and  not  the  French  who  succeeded,  but  the  strange 
thing  is  that  it  was  two  adventurous  French  coureurs  de 
bois  who  opened  the  door  for  the  English. 

Founding  of  the  Hudson  s  Bay  Company 

Two  years  after  Henry  Hudson  discovered  Hudson  Bay 
in  1610,  another  Englishman,  Captain  Button,  sailed 
across  the  bay  and  stayed  one  whole  winter  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nelson  River  in  what  is  now  the  Province  of  Mani¬ 
toba.  The  English,  however,  did  not  think  the  Hudson 
Bay  land  of  much  value.  They  paid  little  attention  to  it 
for  about  fifty  years. 

About  the  year  1660  there  were  living  in  New  France 
two  coureurs  de  bois  who  were  to  become  famous.  One 
was  Radisson  and  the  other  was  his  brother-in-law  Gro¬ 
seilliers  (gro-zay-yay).  When  Radisson  was  a  lad  of  six¬ 
teen  years  and  had  recently  come  from  France,  he  had 
been  captured  by  the  Iroquois.  He  had  been  taken  to  their 
country,  had  been  adopted  as  a  son  by  an  Iroquois  woman, 
and  had  lived  with  the  Indians  many  years.  After  many 
exciting  adventures  he  finally  escaped.  On  his  return  he 
became  a  coureur  de  bois.  He  and  Groseilliers  found 
new  routes.  They  made  a  long  journey  to  the  west  and  to 
Hudson  Bay,  where  they  met  tribes  of  Indians  who  were 
unknown  to  the  French  and  with  whom  they  traded.  At 
this  time  the  Iroquois  were  giving  the  French  much  trouble 
and  were  trying  to  stop  the  furs  from  reaching  Montreal. 
But  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  were  daring  and  clever  and 
they  seemed  to  be  able  to  get  through.  In  1660  they 
arrived  in  Montreal  with  sixty  canoes  loaded  with  bales  of 
beaver  skins  and  manned  by  three  hundred  Indians.  The 
people  went  wild.  Cannon  were  fired.  The  bells  were 
rung.  Then  the  adventurers  went  on  to  Quebec  where  the 
precious  furs  were  loaded  on  ship  and  taken  to  France. 
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The  Governor,  however,  wanted  to  share  in  the  huge 
profits,  and  tried  to  send  some  of  his  servants  with  the 
daring  coureurs  de  hois  on  their  next  trip.  But  Radisson 
and  Groseilliers  slipped  quietly  away. 

They  came  back  next  year  with  a  bigger  supply  of  furs 
than  ever.  There  were  this  time  three  hundred  and  sixty 
canoes  loaded  with  the  finest  of  furs. 

The  greedy  Governor  now  said  Radisson  and  Groseilliers 
had  no  right  to  trade  in  furs  without  permission  of  the  King 
of  France.  He  claimed  a  large  portion  of  them  for  him¬ 
self.  The  two  coureurs  de  hois  were  naturally  very  angry. 

Radisson  and  Groseilliers  in  England 

Hudson  and  other  Englishmen  had  discovered  and  ex¬ 
plored  Hudson  Ray.  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  had  obtained 
many  of  their  furs  from  the  Indians  in  the  Hudson  Bay 
areas.  Because  they  had  been  so  badly  treated  by  their 
own  countrymen  they  decided  to  go  to  Charles  II,  the 
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King  of  England.  The  monarch  was  delighted  to  meet  the 
two  famous  travellers  and  England  gave  them  a  warm 
welcome.  The  English  people  found  it  difficult  to  pro¬ 
nounce  their  French  names,  so  they  called  them  Mr. 
Radishes  and  Mr.  Gooseberry. 

When  Charles  and  his  cousin  Prince  Rupert  heard 
about  the  rich  furs  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  Indians 
who  lived  around  Hudson  Bay,  they  were  eager  to  help, 
and  they  and  the  merchants  of  London  provided  the  adven¬ 
turers  with  ships  and  supplies.  In  1668,  Radisson  and 
Groseilliers  left  with  two  small  ships  for  Hudson  Bay.  Rad¬ 
isson  met  with  bad  luck.  His  ship  sprang  a  leak  and  he 
was  forced  to  return  to  England.  Groseilliers,  however, 
went  on  and  reached  James  Bay.  Here  he  built  a  fort  and 
called  it  Fort  Charles  in  honour  of  Charles  II. 

Groseilliers  and  his  men  explored  much  of  the  coastline 
of  Hudson  Bay.  They  traded  knives,  hatchets,  beads,  col¬ 
oured  cloth  and  other  cheap  articles  with  the  Ojibway 
Indians  in  return  for  precious  furs.  They  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don  with  their  ship  loaded  with  the  finest  furs.  The  King, 
Prince  Rupert,  and  the  merchants  were  delighted  at  their 
success. 

In  1670,  King  Charles  granted  a  charter  to  Prince  Rupert 
and  his  friends  to  form  a  company  to  continue  the  fur- 
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trade  around  Hudson  Bay.  It  was  called  “the  Company 
of  Adventurers  of  England  Trading  into  Hudson’s  Bay”. 
It  was  to  control  the  trade  in  all  the  land  drained  by  the 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Hudson  Bay  and  stretching  from 
Labrador  to  the  Rockies.  As  time  went  on  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  opened  its  trading-posts  over  this  enormous 
region  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  companies  in  the 
world. 

France  was  very  annoyed  that  the  English  had  ob¬ 
tained  footing  on  Hudson  Bay  and  had  come  into  the  rich 
fur-trade  by  the  back  door  of  Canada. 

EXERCISE  XII 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  Canada.  On  it  mark  the  Ottawa  and 
St.  Lawrence  rivers,  Lake  Superior,  Lake  Huron,  Hudson 
Bay,  the  Rockies,  Labrador,  Montreal,  Quebec  City,  James 
Bay,  the  rivers  running  into  Hudson  Bay. 

2.  Dramatize  the  scene  of: 

(a)  The  French  Governor  telling  Radisson  he  has 
no  right  to  trade. 

( b )  King  Charles  II  granting  the  charter  to  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company. 

Questions  to  Answer 

1.  Why  did  Radisson  and  Groseilliers  leave  New  France 
and  offer  their  services  to  England? 

2.  Tell  how  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  came  to  be 
founded. 

3.  Why  did  French  coureurs  de  bois  keep  going  farther 
west? 
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4.  Tell  what  you  know  about  Radisson. 

5.  Name  the  rivers  flowing  into  Hudson  Bay. 

6.  In  which  direction  does  the  land  slope  towards  Hud¬ 
son  Bay?  How  do  you  know? 


13.  THE  FRENCH  EXPLORE  THE  FATHER 

OF  WATERS 


Joliet  and  Marquette 

The  French  still  hoped  to  find  a  river  that  would  lead  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  on  to  China  and  India.  The  English 
and  Dutch  had  tried  to  find  such  a  river,  but  had  failed. 
Stories  came  from  Indians  that  there  was  a  large  river  to 
the  west,  the  Mississippi.  The  French  wondered  if  this 
might  not  be  the  long-sought  river  that  ran  westward  and 
at  last  joined  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Louis  Joliet  was  a  fur  trader  who  had  made  many  trips, 
including  one  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  He  had  returned  to 
Montreal  by  a  new  route,  paddling  by  Lake  Huron  and 
Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario.  He  was  thus  the  first  white 
man  to  travel  between  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Montreal  by 
the  chain  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Father  Jacques  Marquette  was  a  French  priest  who  had 
already  lived  among  the  western  Indians.  He  had  learned 
to  speak  their  language  and  had  persuaded  many  of  them 
to  become  Christians. 

Count  Frontenac,  the  Governor,  decided  to  send  Louis 
Joliet  to  try  to  find  out  if  the  great  river  about  which  the 
Indians  spoke  actually  ran  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  When 
Father  Marquette  heard  about  Joliet’s  trip  he  was  anxious 
to  go  with  him.  He  had  heard  that  there  were  many  In- 
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dians  who  had  never  been  told  about  God.  Marquette 
longed  to  have  them  become  Christians. 

Where  the  great  lakes  of  Huron  and  Michigan  join  there 
is  a  small  island  called  Mackinac.  Here  the  French  mis¬ 
sionaries  had  actually  built  a  station.  Joliet  and  Marquette 
met  at  the  island  and  began  preparations  for  the  long  trip. 

They  leave  Green  Bay,  Lake  Michigan 

In  the  spring  of  1673,  Joliet  and  Marquette  were  at 
Green  Bay  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Michigan.  They  made 
friends  with  the  Indians  there  and  got  together  a  good 
supply  of  food,  mainly  smoked  meat  and  corn.  They 
took  with  them  five  other  Frenchmen  and  some  Indian 
guides.  These  men  were  needed  to  help  paddle  and  carry 
the  two  large  canoes,  when  a  portage  was  necessary. 

From  Green  Bay  the  explorers  paddled  up  a  river  called 
the  Fox.  They  followed  it  to  its  source.  Some  friendly 
Indians  whom  they  met  showed  them  where  they  could 
make  a  portage  through  some  swamps  and  over  prairie 
land  to  the  Wisconsin  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi. 

For  one  whole  month  they  glided  down  this  great  tribu¬ 
tary  until  at  last,  on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  their  canoes 
floated  on  the  great  Mississippi,  the  Father  of  Waters, 
the  longest  river  in  North  America.  Still  they  did  not  know 
which  way  it  flowed  or  where  it  would  lead  them.  Joliet 
and  Marquette  were  determined  to  find  out.  You  can  well 
imagine  with  what  excitement  they  followed  the  current. 

Past  beautiful  country  with  wooded  hills  and  grassy 
prairies  they  paddled.  Sometimes  they  saw  deer  and  other 
times  great  herds  of  buffalo.  They  saw  huge  fish  that  nearly 
upset  the  canoes.  But  nowhere  did  they  see  any  sign  of 
human  life.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks,  however,  they  came 
to  an  Indian  village.  Fortunately  for  the  little  party,  the 
Indians  turned  out  to  be  quite  friendly.  It  was  the  first 
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time  they  had  ever  seen  white  men.  Father  Marquette 
tried  to  make  the  Indians  understand  that  the  “ pale-faces” 
wanted  to  be  friends  with  their  Indian  brothers.  A  great 
feast  was  held  at  which  dog-meat,  which  was  considered 
by  the  natives  a  great  delicacy,  was  served.  The  pipe  of 
peace,  a  sign  of  friendship,  was  also  smoked. 

Marquette  told  the  Indians  that  his  party  intended  con¬ 
tinuing  the  journey  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  They  warned 
him  that  there  was  much  danger  and  pleaded  with  him 
not  to  go.  When  they  saw  he  was  determined,  they  gave 
him  a  pipe  of  peace  and  told  him  to  be  sure  to  show  this  to 
any  Indians  the  party  might  meet.  As  it  turned  out,  the 
pipe  proved  very  useful,  and  most  of  the  Indians  they  met 
did  become  friendly  once  they  recognized  it. 

Joliet  and  Marquette  paddled  on.  After  several  days 
they  came  to  another  big  tributary  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  Missouri.  Here  the  current  became  so  strong  that  the 
canoes  narrowly  missed  being  upset  and  swamped  in  the 
thick,  muddy  waters.  Farther  on  they  came  to  another 
tributary,  the  Ohio,  joining  the  Mississippi  from  the  east. 

The  river  was  now  becoming  very  wide  and  swift  and 
the  weather  quite  warm.  Swarms  of  mosquitoes  attacked 
them,  making  life  very  unpleasant.  The  northern  trees 
and  shrubs  on  the  banks  had  changed  to  dense  canebrakes, 
thickets  of  giant  canes,  growing  on  the  river's  banks.  The 
party  went  on  until  another  great  tributary,  the  Arkansas, 
was  reached.  Here  at  first  there  was  trouble  with  the  In¬ 
dians,  who  seemed  very  fierce  and  warlike  and  in  a  mood 
to  attack  the  French.  However,  an  old  chief  saw  the  pipe 
of  peace  and  stopped  the  fighting. 

Some  of  the  Indians  they  now  met  were  carrying  muskets 
and  steel  axes,  which  they  had  no  doubt  obtained  from 
the  Spaniards  to  the  south.  The  Frenchmen  were  warned 
of  fierce  Indian  tribes  that  lived  to  the  south.  They  were 
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also  told  that  the  river  flowed  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
which  could  be  reached  in  ten  days. 

The  return  journey 

Joliet  and  Marquette  now  thought  that  there  would  be 
little  to  be  gained  by  going  farther.  They  were  convinced 
the  river  flowed  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  turned  their 
canoes  around  and  started  on  the  long  wearisome  voyage 
back,  this  time  against  the  current. 

After  many  days  of  hard  paddling  they  came  to  the 
Illinois  River.  This  tributary  flows  into  the  Mississippi  from 
the  east  and  it  has  its  source  very  close  to  the  southern  end 
of  Lake  Michigan.  The  party  decided  to  paddle  up  the 
Illinois  and  then  made  a  portage  to  Lake  Michigan,  where 
the  great  city  of  Chicago  now  stands.  Joliet  and  Mar¬ 
quette  had  travelled  2,500  miles  by  canoe  in  four  months. 

By  the  time  these  brave  travellers  reached  Green 
Bay,  winter  was  coming  on  and  it  was  too  late  to  make  the 
long  trip  to  Quebec.  In  the  spring,  however,  Joliet  set  out, 
while  Marquette  stayed  behind  to  visit  the  Illinois  Indians, 
whom  he  hoped  to  make  Christians. 

Joliet’s  troubles,  however,  were  not  yet  ended.  On  the 
return  journey  while  trying  to  shoot  the  Lachine  Rapids  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  not  far  from  Montreal,  his  canoe 
was  upset  and  some  of  his  men  drowned.  He  himself  fought 
gallantly  in  the  rapids  for  several  hours  before  he  was 
finally  pulled  to  safety  by  some  fishermen.  Unfortunately 
all  his  notes  and  maps  were  lost,  and  when  he  arrived  in 
Quebec  he  had  to  report  to  the  Governor  from  memory. 
Father  Marquette  later  sent  his  papers  and  these  proved 
the  truth  of  Joliet’s  story. 
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EXERCISE  XTTT 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Draw  a  map  showing  the  route  taken  by  Joliet  and 
Marquette.  Mark  in  Mackinac,  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  Green  Bay,  Fox  River,  Wisconsin  River,  Missouri 
River,  Ohio  River,  Arkansas  River,  Illinois  River,  Chicago. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Great  Lakes  showing  the  three 
main  routes  from  Montreal  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie: 

(a)  By  the  Ottawa  River,  Lake  Nipissing,  Georgian 
Bay  and  Lake  Huron. 

(b)  By  St.  Lawrence,  Lake  Ontario,  Toronto  portage, 
Lake  Simcoe,  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Huron. 

(c)  By  the  St.  Lawrence,  Lake  Ontario,  Nigara  port¬ 
age,  Lake  Erie,  Lake  St.  Clair,  Lake  Huron. 

3.  Tell  the  class  the  story  of  Joliet  and  Marquette. 

4.  Be  one  of  a  group  to  dramatize  Joliet  and  Marquette 
meeting  with  the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  Mississippi. 

Questions  to  Answer 

1.  Who  was  the  first  white  man  to  travel  from  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  to  Montreal  by  way  of  the  chain  of  Great  Lakes? 

2.  What  were  Joliet  and  Marquette  trying  to  find  and 
prove. 

3.  What  is  a  portage?  Why  did  the  Indians  and 
French  often  use  the  birch  bark  canoe?  How  do  we  get 
the  word  portage? 

4.  Imagine  you  are  Joliet.  Tell  his  story  in  your  own 
words. 

5.  Mention  ten  interesting  things  about  the  Mississippi. 

6.  What  European  people  had  already  landed  on  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico?  Name  one  of  their  explorers 
who  had  already  found  the  Mississippi. 
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14.  LA  SALLE  TRAVELS  DOWN  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

Life  at  the  seigniory 

The  fur  trade  was  very  important  to  New  France  and, 
as  we  know,  many  young  Frenchmen  became  coureurs 
de  bois ,  trapping  the  animals  or  trading  with  the  Indians 
and  returning  with  their  cargoes  of  furs  to  Montreal  and 
Quebec.  But  the  King  of  France  and  his  Governor,  whom 
the  King  sent  to  rule  in  his  place,  knew  that  food 
was  necessary  for  the  young  colony.  They  were  very  anx¬ 
ious  for  young  men  to  settle  on  the  land,  marry  and  have 
families,  and  raise  crops  of  grain  and  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  King  granted  or  sold  land  to  certain  men  called 
seigneurs  or,  in  English,  seigniors,  and  each  large  tract 
of  land  was  known  as  a  seigniory.  The  seignior  in  turn 
gave  the  land  to  men  who  farmed  the  land  for  him. 
These  were  known  as  habitants  or,  in  English,  tenant  farm¬ 
ers.  For  the  use  of  the  land  he  received,  the  tenant  each 
year  had  to  give  the  seignior  a  portion  of  his  crops  and 
usually  work  for  several  days  without  being  paid  on  the 
seignior’s  own  farm. 

As  the  river  was  practically  the  only  means  of  travel, 
most  of  the  habitants  wanted  to  live  along  its  banks.  The 
farms  therefore  were  long  and  narrow,  with  each  one  having 
a  short  frontage  on  the  river.  In  this  way  the  settlers  could 
build  their  houses  close  together  on  the  riverbank  and  help 
one  another,  especially  in  case  of  raids  from  the  dreaded 
Iroquois.  The  houses  of  the  habitants  were  very  rough 
and  bare-looking  places.  They  were  usually  log-cabins, 
with  steep  roofs  to  throw  off  the  snow  and  rain.  The  chinks 
between  the  logs  were  filled  with  moss  and  mud  in  an 
effort  to  keep  out  the  cold  wintry  winds.  Sometimes  a 
bank  of  earth  about  three  feet  deep  was  thrown  up  all 
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around  the  cabin  to  help  keep  out  the  draughts.  The  houses 
had  huge  fire-places  and  there  was,  of  course,  plenty  of 
wood  for  fuel.  Oiled  paper  was  used  in  place  of  glass  in 
the  windows.  The  seigniors’  houses  were  usually  much 
larger  and  much  better  built  than  those  of  the  habitants. 

Bake-ovens  were  built  outside  and  conveniently  close 
to  the  kitchen  door.  The  fire  was  placed  inside  the  oven 
and  when  the  oven  was  sufficiently  heated  the  ashes  were 
taken  out  and  the  bread  put  in  to  bake.  On  some  seig¬ 
niories  the  habitants  were  forced  to  bake  their  loaves  in 
the  seignior’s  own  oven  and  pay  him  a  small  fee  for  its 
use. 

As  the  weather  in  winter  was  very  cold  the  people 
dressed  in  furs  and  thick  woollen  clothing.  The  cloth  used 
was  spun  and  woven  at  home  from  wool  obtained  from 
the  farmer’s  own  sheep.  The  French  loved  bright  colours. 
The  men  usually  wore  red  woollen  caps  called  toques, 
coloured  scarves  and  long  coloured  sashes  around  the  waist. 
Apart  from  a  few  articles  brought  by  the  ships  from  France, 
nearly  everything  used  in  the  home  or  on  the  farm  was 
made  in  the  colony. 

Sunday  was  the  happy  day  of  the  week.  The  Roman 
Catholic  priest  was  the  friend  of  all,  and  everyone  went 
to  church.  In  winter  time,  when  the  snow  was  deep  and 
the  rivers  frozen,  the  people  travelled  on  snowshoes  in  the 
woods,  or  along  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  carrioles ,  which 
were  sleighs  with  wooden  runners. 

Although  there  was  plenty  of  hard  work,  these  early 
French  settlers  made  time  for  fun  and  merriment.  Not 
only  would  they  meet  on  Sundays  and  holy  days,  when 
special  church  festivals  were  held,  but  sometimes  they 
would  arrange  big  parties  of  merriment  and  feasting. 
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La  Salle's  early  life 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  French  explorers  was  Robert 
de  la  Salle.  He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Rouen, 
France.  His  elder  brother,  who  had  spent  some  years  in 
the  New  World,  had  told  him  exciting  stories  about  the 
Indians  and  the  life  in  New  France.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  La  Salle  left  France  for  America.  He  was  eager  to 
see  for  himself  what  the  new  country  was  like.  The  young 
man’s  mind  was  full  of  great  schemes  for  increasing  the 
fur  trade,  winning  new  lands  for  France  and,  like  many 
of  the  other  explorers,  finding  a  waterway  to  China.  He 
was  granted  land  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  not  far  from  Mont¬ 
real  and  close  to  some  rapids.  He  talked  so  much  about 
finding  a  road  to  China  that  the  French  nicknamed  his 
seigniory  La  Chine,  the  French  for  China;  and  to  this  day 
the  rapids  and  the  town  nearby  are  known  by  that  name. 

Building  the  Griffin  on  Lake  Erie 

Count  Front enac,  the  Governor  of  New  France,  was  just 
as  keen  as  La  Salle  to  win  more  land  for  France,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  fur  trade,  and  find  a  water  route  to  the  Pacific. 
The  Governor  built  Fort  Front  enac  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Lake  Ontario,  where  the  city  of  Kingston  now  stands, 
and  traders  brought  their  furs  to  this  point.  You  will  re¬ 
member  that  in  1673  Joliet  and  Marquette  had  explored 
the  Mississippi  and  proved  that  it  ran  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  La  Salle  and  Frontenac  now  formed  the  idea  of 
building  a  chain  of  forts  along  the  Great  Lakes  and  down 
the  Mississippi. 

Just  beyond  the  Niagara  Falls  on  Lake  Erie,  La  Salle 
now  had  his  men  build  a  ship.  It  was  not  a  large  ship  as 
we  know  ships  today.  It  was  only  40  tons,  but  it  was  the 
first  sailing  ship  ever  to  sail  on  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Huron, 
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and  Lake  Michigan.  It  was  called  the  GrijBSn,  in  honour  of 
the  griffin  in  the  coats  of  arms  of  Count  Frontenac. 

We  can  imagine  how  proud  La  Salle  was  when  he  saw 
the  ship  completed  and  loaded  with  supplies  and  goods  for 
Indian  trade,  such  as  guns,  knives,  beads,  tobacco  and 
cloth.  On  August  7,  1679,  she  set  sail  with  La  Salle  and 
his  friend  Tonti  on  board.  Tonti  had  at  one  time  lost  an 
arm  in  battle.  He  wore  an  iron  one,  with  a  hook  at  the 
end,  in  its  place.  The  Indians  were  amazed  at  this  and 
referred  to  him  as  Tonti  of  the  Iron  Hand. 

The  Griffin  sailed  over  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  along 
the  Detroit  River,  through  Lake  Huron,  on  to  Mackinac 
Island,  and  then  down  Lake  Michigan  to  Green  Bay.  La 
Salle  loaded  it  with  furs  and  proudly  sent  some  of  his  men 
back  with  it.  Great  storms  came  up  on  Lake  Michigan. 
What  exactly  happend  to  the  Griffin  no  one  knows,  but 
a  wreck  recently  discovered  on  Manitoulin  Island  may 
have  been  this  ship. 
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A  terrible  journey 

La  Salle,  of  course,  did  not  know  that  his  ship  had  been 
lost.  He  continued  to  hope  it  had  been  able  to  weather  the 
storm.  He  paddled  to  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Winter  was  now  coming  on,  and  as  food  was  running  short, 
La  Salle  and  his  men  moved  on  to  the  Illinois,  where  they 
decided  to  build  a  fort.  The  Indians  in  this  district  were 
somewhat  unfriendly  and  to  make  matters  worse  some  of 
La  Salle's  men  now  left  him  and  went  to  live  with  the 
Indians.  Everything  seemed  to  be  going  wrong.  So  La 
Salle  named  the  new  fort  Crevecoeur,  which  in  English 
means  heartbreak. 

What  was  La  Salle  to  do  now?  He  still  wanted  to  travel 
down  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth.  But  he  needed  supplies 
and  he  was  a  very  long  way  from  Fort  Frontenac.  He 
decided  to  undertake  a  very  bold  venture,  to  make  for  Fort 
Frontenac,  a  distance  of  about  a  thousand  miles,  on  foot. 

It  was  March  1st,  1680,  when  La  Salle,  with  an  Indian 
hunter  and  and  four  other  Frenchmen,  set  out  on  his 
dangerous  journey.  As  there  was  still  ice  on  the  lakes  and 
rivers  and  slush  around  their  edges,  the  party  found  it 
necessary  to  place  their  canoes  on  rough  sledges,  which 
they  then  dragged  by  hand.  The  canoes  had  previously 
been  loaded  with  blankets,  clothing,  snow-shoes,  guns, 
hatchets,  powder,  lead,  and  skins  for  making  moccasins. 
Moccasins  wore  out  so  quickly  that  a  pair  lasted  only  a  day. 

In  places  the  party  had  to  carry  their  canoes  and  sup¬ 
plies,  as  they  trudged  through  melting  snow  up  to  their 
knees.  Sleet  storms  beat  in  their  faces.  They  were  very 
thankful  when  at  last  they  came  to  the  lodges  of  the  Ill¬ 
inois,  a  friendly  Indian  tribe.  The  Indians  were  absent  on 
a  hunting  party,  so  La  Salle  had  his  men  make  a  huge  bon¬ 
fire  to  attract  their  attention.  When  they  returned  the 
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French  leader  made  them  presents  of  hatchets,  knives,  a 
kettle  and  a  red  blanket. 

After  resting  a  few  days,  La  Salle,  anxious  to  continue, 
said  goodbye  to  his  Indian  friends.  His  troubles  were,  how¬ 
ever,  a  long  way  from  being  over.  Travelling  in  the  slushy 
snow  and  mud  became  so  bad  that  the  canoes  had  to  be 
finally  abandoned.  For  three  days  the  party  passed  through 
woods  that  were  so  tangled  with  underbush,  that  the  men’s 
clothes  were  torn  to  pieces  and  their  faces  scratched  and 
bleeding.  Later  the  spring  thaw  came  on  and  they  had  to 
stagger  through  swamps,  in  mud  and  water  up  to  their 
waists.  Two  of  the  men  became  ill  and  nearly  died. 

At  last  La  Salle  reached  the  Detroit  River.  He  paddled 
across  it  on  a  crude  raft  that  he  and  his  men  had  made. 
Then  through  sleet  and  rain  they  tramped  on.  By  the  time 
they  reached  Point  Pelee  on  Lake  Erie  the  Indian  and 
one  of  the  Frenchmen  were  down  with  fever.  The  leader 
now  had  canoes  built  and  the  sick  men  put  on  board.  Sev¬ 
eral  days  later  they  reached  a  cabin  of  logs  above  Niagara 
Falls.  Here  the  leader  learned  the  sad  news  that  the  Grif¬ 
fin  with  all  its  crew  and  its  cargo  of  valuable  furs  had  been 
lost.  His  men  were  by  this  time  so  ill  and  weary  that  La 
Salle  left  them  at  Niagara.  He  selected  three  fresh  men  and 
went  on  to  Fort  Frontenac.  In  sixty-five  days  he  had  trav¬ 
elled  from  Fort  Crevecoeur  to  Fort  Frontenac,  mostly  on 
foot,  a  distance  of  nine  hundred  miles.  (See  map,  page  97.) 

La  Salle  reaches  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

At  this  stage  most  people  would  have  given  up— but  not 
La  Salle.  He  returned  to  the  River  Illinois  with  fresh 
canoes  and  supplies.  By  January  1682,  he  and  Tonti  were 
ready  to  make  a  new  start  for  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
In  the  party  were  several  Frenchmen  and  Indians,  includ¬ 
ing  ten  squaws  who  helped  the  men  drag  the  canoes  over 
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the  ice  of  the  Illinois  River.  The  party  reached  Fort 
Crevecoeur  and  later  the  Mississippi  River.  By  this  time 
the  ice  had  melted  and  they  were  able  to  paddle  swiftly 
down  the  great  river. 

Farther  south  the  weather  became  warmer  and  spring 
flowers  and  leaves  appeared  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Sometimes  the  party  stopped  to  fish,  or  hunt  for  game.  The 
Indians  they  met  proved  to  be  friendly  and  La  Salle  was 
very  happy  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  with  them.  Finally, 
on  April  9,  1682,  they  reached  the  great  flat  area  of  the 
delta  and  saw  beyond  it  the  sea.  La  Salle  had  his  men  put 
up  a  cross  and  the  arms  of  France.  Calling  the  new  land 
Louisiana,  he  claimed  it  for  his  master,  King  Louis  of 
France. 

The  leader  then  left  Tonti  and  some  of  the  men  to  build 
a  fort,  while  he  returned  up  the  river.  La  Salle  hoped  to 
start  a  colony  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  at  a 
later  date  he  went  to  France  for  settlers  and  supplies.  In 
1684  he  left  France  and  sailed  directly  for  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Unfortunately  he  failed  to  find  the  huge  wide 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  His  men  began  to  grumble,  so 
he  finally  landed  about  four  hundred  miles  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  His  ship  was  wrecked.  Many  of  his  men  died 
or  were  killed;  others  were  ill.  La  Salle  decided  to  go  with 
half  of  his  men  to  find  Tonti’s  settlement.  It  was  a  long, 
weary  march.  Food  ran  short;  the  men  were  worn  out,  ill 
and  discouraged.  They  began  to  quarrel  with  their  leader 
and  to  blame  him  for  all  their  troubles.  La  Salle  was  very 
haughty  by  nature  and  this  made  his  followers  angrier  still. 
One  day  he  was  returning  alone  from  a  hunting  trip  when 
one  of  his  own  men  turned  on  him,  and  shot  him.  So  died 
Sieur  Robert  de  la  Salle,  one  of  France’s  greatest  explorers. 
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EXERCISE  XIV 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Draw  a  map  and  mark  in  the  routes  of  La  Salle's 
travels. 

Questions  to  Answer 

1.  What  do  you  know  about  Count  Frontenac? 

2.  Give  six  reasons  why  we  should  remember  the  name 
of  La  Salle. 

3.  What  three  aims  did  La  Salle  have  in  mind? 

% 

4.  Write  one  or  two  sentences  on  each  of  the  following: 

(a)  Building  Fort  Frontenac. 

(b)  The  Griffin. 

(c)  La  Salle's  travels  on  the  Illinois. 

(d)  La  Salle's  voyage  on  the  Mississippi. 

5.  Name  the  large  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
state  from  which  direction  they  arise. 

6.  Why  did  the  French  travel  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes 
when  they  wanted  to  reach  the  Mississippi? 

7.  Where  is  Louisiana  and  why  is  it  so  named? 

8.  What,  supposedly,  is  a  griffin?  Define  delta . 


15.  DU  LHUT  PUSHES  WESTWARD 

Coureurs  de  bois  in  Frontenac’s  time 

When  these  Runners  of  the  Woods  went  out  to  trade 
with  the  Indians,  some  of  them  made  their  homes  with 
the  Indians  and  took  Indian  wives.  The  life  of  danger 
and  excitement  appealed  to  them,  for  they  preferred  the 
freedom  of  roaming  the  woods  to  working  on  a  farm. 
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In  Frontenac’s  time  so  many  of  the  young  men  wanted 
to  become  coureurs  de  hois  that  the  Governor  had  to  make 
very  strict  laws  to  keep  them  at  home.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  hunt  except  from  January  15th  to  April  15th,  and  even 
then  only  if  he  had  a  license,  which  allowed  him  to  take 
only  three  men  and  one  canoe.  Punishment  for  breaking 
this  law  was  very  severe  but  it  did  not  stop  the  young  men 
leaving  in  large  numbers.  Sometimes  they  would  be  away 
for  years,  then  come  back  with  huge  quantities  of  furs  for 
sale.  There  was  always  some  merchant  ready  to  buy  them. 
The  coureurs  de  bois  would  then  squander  their  money  and 
make  merry,  often  causing  much  trouble  in  the  settlements. 
On  one  such  occasion  Frontenac  was  so  angry  that  he  had 
one  of  the  young  men  hanged  for  punishment. 

Daniel  Du  Lhut  (Duluth) 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all  the  coureurs  de  bois  was 
Daniel  Du  Lhut,  or  Duluth,  as  he  is  called  in  English.  In 
spite  of  the  strict  laws  against  coureurs  de  bois  and  hunt¬ 
ing  without  a  license,  Du  Lhut  early  one  spring  set  out 
with  eight  hundred  young  men.  They  took  a  large  fleet 
of  canoes  and  paddled  up  the  Ottawa  and  then  on  to  the 
west,  where  the  best  furs  were  then  being  obtained. 

New  France  owed  a  great  deal  to  Du  Lhut.  He  built  a 
trading  post  at  Fort  William  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
He  and  his  men  travelled  among  the  Sioux  and  the  Crees 
and  the  Assiniboines.  Du  Lhut  was  very  wise  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Indians.  He  gave  them  presents  and  made 
peace  with  them,  telling  them  it  was  more  profitable  to 
hunt  for  furs  than  to  fight,  and  they  soon  learned  to  trust 
him.  Du  Lhut  and  his  men  explored  many  hundreds  of 
miles  of  country  around  Lake  Superior  and  as  far  west 
as  the  Assiniboine  River,  which  drains  a  large  part  of  what 
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is  now  the  province  of  Manitoba.  At  various  points  he  built 
trading  posts  where  the  Indians  could  bring  their  furs. 

Du  Lhut  returns  to  Quebec 

Du  Lhut  was  away  on  one  of  his  trips  for  four  years. 
Like  most  of  the  coureurs  de  bois  he  had  broken  the  law. 
When  he  arrived  in  Quebec  he  was  arrested  and  put  in 
prison.  Frontenac,  however,  knew  how  valuable  were  the 
services  of  such  great  leaders  as  Du  Lhut.  He  knew  how 
the  coureurs-de-bois  had  fought  the  Iroquois,  had  spread 
the  French  fur- trade,  and  had  helped  the  colony  prosper. 
He  took  the  side  of  Du  Lhut  and  had  him  set  free. 

Du  Lhut  saves  Father  Hennepin 

A  priest  by  the  name  of  Father  Hennepin  was  sent  by 
La  Salle  to  explore  the  northern  part  of  the  Mississippi.  On 
this  trip  Father  Hennepin  was  amazed  to  see  the  great 

Niagara  Falls.  In  his  writings 
he  tells  us  about  its  size,  its 
powerful  current,  and  the  ter¬ 
rific  roar  it  made.  He  also  drew 
a  picture  of  the  falls. 

Father  Hennepin  travelled 
down  the  Illinois  River  towards 
the  Mississippi.  Here  he  met 
the  Sioux  Indians.  But  instead 
of  being  friendly,  they  made 
the  priest  a  prisoner.  Du  Lhut, 
who  at  this  time  was  at  one  of 
his  trading-posts  in  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  heard 
about  the  misfortunes  of  the 
priest.  He  at  once  set  out  to  try 
to  rescue  his  fellow  country- 
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man,  who  had  already  been  kept  a  captive  for  several 
months. 

After  travelling  many  miles  Du  Lhut  finally  caught  up 
with  the  Sioux.  He  told  the  Indian  chief  that  he  was 
shocked  that  his  white  brother  had  received  such  treat¬ 
ment  and  that,  unless  he  let  the  priest  go  free,  he  and 
the  other  fur-traders  would  have  no  dealings  with  the 
Sioux.  The  chief  was  ashamed  and  let  the  priest  go  free. 

Father  Hennepin  reached  Quebec  in  safety.  Later  he 
went  to  France  and  wrote  a  book  about  his  travels. 

Duluth,  now  an  American  city  at  the  west  end  of  Lake 
Superior,  was  the  place  where  Du  Lhut  met  the  Indian 
tribes,  in  1769,  made  peace  with  them,  and  arranged  for 
fur-trading. 


EXERCISE  XV 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  Lake  Superior  and  Manitoba.  On  it 
mark  Fort  William,  Duluth,  Illinois  River,  Assiniboine, 
Lake  Winnipeg. 

2.  What  is  a  watershed?  Trace  on  a  map  the  watersheds 
separating  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  those 
flowing  into  the  Great  Lakes  and  those  flowing  into  Hud¬ 
son  Bay. 


Questions  to  Answer 

1.  Give  three  reasons  why  we  should  remember  Du 
Lhut. 

2.  What  was  a  coureur  de  hois ? 

3.  Why  were  strict  laws  made  against  them? 

4.  Why  did  Frontenac  free  Du  Lhut? 
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5.  How  did  Du  Lhut  win  the  Indians  to  his  side? 

6.  How  far  is  Fort  William  from  the  place  in  which  you 
live?  How  would  you  reach  it  today? 


16.  MODERN  CITIES  ALONG  THE  OLD 

WATER  ROUTE 


Early  trade  in  fish 

Although  John  Cabot  and  his  son  Sebastian  did  not  bring 
back  any  silks,  jewels  or  spices  from  their  voyages,  they 
did  bring  back  some  of  the  fish  their  men  found  teeming 
off  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Canada.  The  people 
of  Europe  needed  cod  and  other  kinds  of  fish  for  food, 
especially  as  they  were  not  allowed  to  eat  meat  on  Fridays 
or  on  holy  days;  and  every  spring  large  numbers  of  small 
fishing  boats  braved  the  big  waves  of  the  stormy  Atlantic 
to  fish  on  the  Grand  Banks  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
and  in  other  areas  off  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England. 

At  first  the  fishermen  would  clean  and  salt  the  fish  in 
their  boats  and  then  get  back  to  Europe  as  quickly  as  they 
could.  At  a  later  date  they  found  they  could  carry  back 
four  times  as  much  fish  if  they  first  dried  their  catch. 

In  order  to  dry  the  fish  it  was  necessary  to  have  build¬ 
ings  on  the  land.  So  some  of  the  fishermen  stayed  and 
built  houses  and  planted  gardens  for  themselves.  Gradu¬ 
ally  fishing  stations  grew  up  on  Newfoundland  and  around 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Thus  St.  Johns,  which  has  a 
long  narrow,  well-sheltered  harbour,  where  the  boats  were 
able  to  ride  safe  from  Atlantic  storms,  came  to  be  built. 

Today  St.  John’s  is  a  city  with  about  60,000  people.  It 
is  the  capital  of  Newfoundland,  its  largest  city,  and  an 
important  port.  It  is  the  supply  centre  for  the  fishing 
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fleets.  From  it  salted  codfish  is  shipped  to  the  West  Indies, 
South  America,  and  some  countries  in  Europe.  Newsprint, 
made  from  Newfoundland’s  forests,  is  exported  to  Britain, 
while  iron  and  other  ores  are  shipped  to  other  parts  of 
Canada,  to  Britain,  and  to  the  United  States. 

Trade  grows  with  settlement 

As  the  French  went  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  farther  into 
Canada  they  met  more  and  more  Indians  who  were  only 
too  willing  to  trade  their  furs  for  the  European  goods  they 
needed  and  desired.  In  this  way  fur-trading  centres  like 
Quebec  and  Three  Rivers  ( Trois-Rivieres )  and  Montreal 
grew  in  importance. 

In  later  years  people  not  only  traded  in  furs,  but  they 
began  to  settle  on  the  land.  In  both  Quebec  and  Ontario 
the  settlers  found  the  land  would  grow  good  crops  and 
support  their  families.  At  first  their  needs  were  very  few. 
The  log  houses  and  the  furniture  were  made  from  the  trees 
of  the  forest.  Sheep  were  raised  and  hemp  was  sown. 
Thread  was  spun  and  woven  by  the  women  from  wool  or 
hemp.  Sometimes  fur  was  used.  Boots  were  made  from 
cowhide  or  deerskin.  Fish  and  game  were  plentiful.  Sugar 
was  obtained  from  the  maple  tree. 

As  more  and  more  people  settled  in  the  country,  more 
services  were  required  and  there  was  a  growing  demand 
for  goods  from  other  countries.  Besides  fish  and  furs  the 
people  soon  began  to  exchange  the  lumber  from  the  for¬ 
ests  and  the  surplus  food  they  could  not  use  for  other 
things  of  which  they  had  need.  In  this  way  trade  increased. 
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Crossing  the  Atlantic  in  early  days 

Most  of  the  people  who  live  in  North  America  are 
descended  from  persons  who  came  from  Europe.  Many 
of  them  reached  America  in  the  days  of  the  sailing  ships, 
long  before  the  steam-ships  were  even  invented.  The 
voyage  would  take  weeks,  sometimes  months,  and  the  suf¬ 
ferings  and  hardships  the  passengers  underwent  were 
terrible.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  conditions  on  some  of 
these  sailing  ships. 

Most  of  the  passengers  were  so  poor  that  they  could 
hardly  afford  to  pay  for  their  fares  or  the  food  they  needed 
on  the  voyage.  They  had  to  remain  between  decks  in  an 
enclosed  section  known  as  the  “steerage”.  Here  men  and 
women  and  children  were  crowded  together.  There  were 
neither  windows  nor  portholes  through  which  the  pas¬ 
sengers  could  look,  the  only  light  coming  from  a  couple 
of  dim  lamps.  Along  the  sides  of  the  ship  were 
bunks  where  the  passengers  slept,  while  in  the  centre  were 
rough  tables  and  benches  where  they  ate.  It  was  difficult 
to  do  any  cooking.  The  food  supplied  by  the  ship  was 
usually  unfit  to  eat  and  there  was  hardly  enough  water 
for  drinking,  and  none  at  all  for  washing.  Its  smell  was 
often  so  bad  that  the  ship’s  officers  mixed  it  with  vinegar. 

With  so  many  persons  on  board  and  with  such  cramped 
quarters  the  air  in  the  steerage  soon  became  foul  and  the 
stench  very  unpleasant.  When  storms  came  up  and  the 
ship  began  to  roll  from  side  to  side  the  passengers,  especi¬ 
ally  boys  and  girls,  became  very  frightened.  Many  suf¬ 
fered  from  sea-sickness,  became  very  ill,  and  some  died. 
But  worst  of  all  was  a  plague  called  cholera,  which  very 
often  broke  out  among  the  passengers.  Owing  to  the 
crowded  conditions  it  was  easily  carried  from  person  to 
person,  and  once  started  it  spread  very  rapidly.  It  was  so 
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dreaded  that  even  the  sailors  were  afraid  to  come  between 
decks,  and  sick  persons  were  often  left  alone  to  die.  Day 
after  day  bodies  were  thrown  overboard  into  the  sea. 

When  at  last  the  ship  did  reach  Quebec  the  remaining 
passengers  were  often  so  ill  and  so  weak  from  lack  of  food 
that  they  could  hardly  stagger  ashore;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  thought  of  that  dreadful  crossing  of  the  Atlantic 
many  would  have  turned  around  and  taken  the  next  ship 
back  to  Europe.  But  great  numbers  of  them,  though  feel¬ 
ing  weak,  still  had  brave  hearts  and  strong  wills.  They 
were  determined  to  succeed  and  looked  forward  to  the  new 
land,  with  its  many  advantages,  to  the  hard  work,  and  to 
the  adventures  that  lay  ahead.  Like  those  who  had  gone 
before  them,  they  followed  the  old  water  route  that  was 
to  take  them  into  the  heart  of  Canada. 

Modem  cities 

In  the  course  of  time  as  more  and  more  people  came  to 
Canada  and  travelled  along  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway, 
great  cities  grew  up.  Let  us  now  mention  a  few  interesting 
facts  about  some  of  these  modem  cities. 

We  have  already  referred  to  St.  John's  as  being  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Newfoundland  and  the  centre  of  her  fishing  industry. 

Halifax  is  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia.  As  the  harbour  is 
free  from  ice  all  the  year  round,  large  ocean  liners  can  call 
there  any  time.  This  is  very  important  to  Canada,  for  when 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  frozen  for  several  months  in  the  winter, 
we  can  ship  our  wheat  and  other  goods  through  the  winter 
port  of  Halifax. 

Quebec,  founded  by  Champlain  in  1608,  is  the  capital 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  It  is  Canada's  oldest  city,  and 
parts  of  it  are  still  like  a  European  city.  Tourists  enjoy 
going  there  because  it  is  so  unusual.  In  its  port  may  be 
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seen  great  ocean-going  vessels,  loading  and  unloading 
goods  and  passengers. 

Montreal  is  the  largest  city  in  Canada  and  has  over  a 
million  people.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  inland  ports  of 
the  world.  Its  chief  exports  are  wheat,  flour,  dairy  produce, 
metals,  pulp  and  paper,  meat,  furs,  fruit,  barley  and  oats. 
It  has  many  factories  and  produces  many  kinds  of  goods, 
such  as  machinery,  rubber,  flour,  cotton,  woollen,  silk  and 
chemicals.  Two-thirds  of  its  people  speak  French  and  it  is 
the  second  largest  French-speaking  city  in  the  world. 

Toronto,  the  capital  of  Ontario,  and  the  second  largest 
city  in  Canada,  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario.  Like  Montreal,  it  is  a  great  manufacturing  centre. 
It  has  a  fine  harbour  and  many  railways  and  roads  run  into 
it.  In  early  days  it  was  the  point  from  which  one  of  the 
pioneer  trails  by  river  and  lake  led  across  the  south-west¬ 
ern  peninsula  of  Ontario  to  Georgian  Bay.  If  you  find 
Toronto  on  your  map  and  note  its  position,  you  may  think 
of  many  reasons  why  it  has  become  a  great  city.  Boats 
sailing  on  the  Great  Lakes  can  readily  reach  Toronto. 
They  and  the  railways  bring  to  the  great  city  raw  materials 
such  as  wheat,  lumber,  iron,  cotton,  wool  and  leather, 
which  Toronto’s  many  factories  turn  into  finished  products. 
Coal  to  run  these  factories  can  be  brought  inexpensively 
by  boat  from  the  United  States,  while  hydro-electric  power 
generated  at  Niagara  Falls  is  also  cheap.  The  land  sur¬ 
rounding  Toronto  is  very  fertile.  Fruit-farming  and  dairy¬ 
ing  and  mixed  farming  are  carried  on,  the  farm  products 
being  easily  shipped  into  the  city  to  help  feed  its  large 
population. 

In  Toronto  you  will  find  the  Legislative  Buildings,  where 
the  Legislature  for  Ontario  sits;  also  great  towering  office 
buildings,  banks,  and  hotels,  and  the  various  colleges  that 
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make  up  the  University  of  Toronto.  There  is  a  very  fine 
museum  where  the  valuable  relics  of  the  past  are  preserved 
and  where  the  illustrations  in  this  book  had  their  origin. 
Street  cars  and  buses  and  motor  cars  ply  the  busy  streets, 
while  a  subway  has  been  built  to  help  carry  the  city’s  ever- 
increasing  traffic.  Yes,  Toronto  today  is  a  great  modem 
city,  altogether  different  from  the  little  trading  centre  of 
two  hundred  years  ago  where  the  French  used  to  meet 
the  Indians  and  trade  with  them  for  their  furs. 

Hamilton  too  is  a  great  manufacturing  city,  especially  in 
steel.  It  is  located  at  the  most  westerly  point  of  Lake 
Ontario. 

Windsor  is  on  the  Detroit  River  and  opposite  the  great 
American  city  of  Detroit.  Like  Detroit  it  is  noted  for  its 
production  of  motor-cars. 

Ottawa  is  on  the  site  chosen  by  Queen  Victoria  for  the 
capital  of  Canada.  It  was  formerly  known  as  Bytown.  The 
city’s  chief  industries  are  saw-milling  and  the  manufacture 
of  pulp  and  paper. 


exercise  xv 
Things  to  Do 

1.  Have  a  committe  of  the  class  gather  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  can  about  early  pioneers  and  the  manner  in 
which  trade  grew  in  your  district. 

2.  Imagine  that  you  are  the  son  or  daughter  of  a  pioneer 
in  the  district  in  which  you  live.  Tell  the  class  about  your 
kind  of  life  and  that  of  your  parents. 

3.  Explain  to  the  class  how  you  would  have  travelled 
from  England  to  the  Georgian  Bay  three  hundred  years 
ago. 
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Questions  to  Answer 

1.  Why  did  fish  and  fur  become  so  important  in  helping 
develop  early  Canada? 

2.  Explain  how  drying  fish  helped  settle  the  country. 

3.  Why  did  St.  John’s  become  important?  State  its  loca¬ 
tion.  How  far  is  it  from  Liverpool  in  England? 

4.  List  the  largest  cities  of  Ontario,  eastern  Canada,  and 
Newfoundland.  State  two  interesting  facts  about  each  one. 

5.  Why  is  the  port  of  Halifax  so  important  to  Canada? 
In  what  important  respect  does  it  differ  from  Montreal? 

6.  Give  four  reasons  why  Toronto  has  become  a  great 
city. 

TESTING  MYSELF  ON  WHAT  I  HAVE  LEARNED 

IN  UNIT  III 

1.  State  which  statements  are  true  and  which  are  false. 

( a )  Lescarbot  knew  Champlain. 

(b)  Henry  IV  was  King  of  France  when  De  Monts 
settled  at  Port  Royal. 

(c)  Port  Royal  is  on  the  east  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 

(d)  Fishermen  would  not  buy  beaver  skins  from  the 
Indians. 

(e)  The  Port  Royal  settlement  failed  because  the 
colonists  needed  food. 

(f)  Scurvy  was  caused  by  cold  weather. 

(g)  The  St.  Croix  settlement  was  on  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence. 

(h)  Cartier  said  the  Indians  were  very  keen  to  get 
iron  tools. 

(i)  Henry  IV  gave  all  the  fur  trade  to  De  Monts. 
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(j)  Champlain  started  a  club  called  the  Order  of 
Good  Cheer. 

( k )  Champlain  was  too  busy  to  explore  or  make  any 
maps. 

(l)  Portugal  and  Spain  already  had  colonies  in 
America. 

(m)  The  Spanish  colonies  were  near  Nova  Scotia. 

( n )  The  fishermen  preferred  to  trade  in  skins  rather 
than  in  fish. 

( o )  For  sixty  years  after  Jacques  Cartier  left  America 
the  French  made  no  settlement. 

2.  Complete  each  sentence  with  the  correct  word. 

( a )  Champlain  started  a  colony  at 

Ottawa,  Montreal,  Quebec 

( b )  This  colony  was  founded  in  the  year 

1708,  1608,  1508 

( c )  Champlain  made  friends  of  the 
Hurons,  Iroquois,  Eskimos 

(d)  To  travel  up  the  Ottawa  Champlain  used 

canoes,  sledges,  boats 

(e)  The  French  traded  with  the  Indians  for 

furs,  gold,  fish 

(f)  The  St.  Lawrence  flows 

southeastward,  southwestward,  northeastward, 
northwestward 

( g )  A  man  who  deceived  Champlain  was 

Cartier,  Vignau,  Cabot 

(h)  Champlain  explored 

the  Ottawa  River,  Newfoundland,  Hudson  Bay 

( i )  There  is  a  monument  in  bronze  to  Champlain  at 

Windsor,  London,  Orillia 
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3.  From  column  II  select  the  most  suitable  words  to  go 
with  those  in  coloumn  I. 


COLUMN  i 

(a)  The  Lachine  Rapids 

(b)  Count  Frontenac  was 

(c)  The  present  name  for 

Fort  Frontenac 

(d)  La  Salle’s  seigneury 

(e)  The  Griffin 

(f)  The  Illinois  and  Ohio 

are 

(g)  The  Spaniards  had  dis¬ 

covered 

(h)  La  Salle  was  killed 

(i)  Lake  Erie 


column  n 

was  called  La  Chine, 
was  built  on  Lake  Erie, 
by  one  of  his  men. 

is  west  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Governor  of  New  France, 
are  near  Montreal. 

tributaries  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

is  Kingston. 

the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


4.  State  whether  the  following  statements  are  true  or 
false: 


(a)  Dollard  was  a  Huron. 

(b)  The  Iroquois  were  friends  of  the  Black  Robes. 

( c )  The  Hurons  and  Algonquins  were  enemies. 

(d)  The  Iroquois  traded  with  the  Dutch  and  Eng¬ 
lish. 

(e)  The  Hurons  lived  along  the  Hudson  and  the 
Mohawk  rivers. 

(f )  Spain  was  interested  in  the  fur  trade. 

(g)  Dollard  saved  Montreal  from  attack. 

(h)  The  Governor  tried  to  stop  the  young  men  from 
becoming  coureurs  de  bois. 

(i)  Madeleine  of  Vercheres  lived  near  Quebec. 

(j)  The  St.  Lawrence  water  route  has  aided  in  the 
exploration  of  Canada. 
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(k)  The  Dutch  settlers  lived  along  the  Hudson. 

(l)  The  Iroquois  and  the  English  were  friends. 

(m)  Champlain  had  formerly  made  friends  of  the 
Iroquois. 

(n)  Brebeuf  and  Lalement  were  priests. 

( o )  The  Hurons  captured  them  and  burned  them  at 
the  stake. 


Books  to  Read 

Paddle-to-the-Sea ,  H.  C.  Holling,  Allen. 

Canadians  of  Long  Ago ,  K.  E.  Kidd,  Longmans. 
Cargoes  on  the  Great  Lakes ,  M.  McPhedran,  Macmillan. 
Over  the  Blue  Wall ,  (La  Salle),  E.  L.  Matthews,  Ryerson. 
Bay  of  the  North,  (Radisson),  Donald  Syme,  McLeod. 
Champlain  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Ronald  Syme,  McLeod. 
La  Salle  of  the  Mississippi,  Ronald  Syme,  McLeod. 
Champlain,  Northwest  Voyager,  L.  H.  Tharp,  Mc¬ 
Clelland. 

Company  of  Adventurers,  L.  H.  Tharp,  McClelland. 
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Seaboard 

17.  UNSUCCESSFUL  ATTEMPTS: 

GILBERT  AND  RALEIGH 

The  Atlantic  seaboard 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  Spaniards  explored  and 
settled  in  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  Central  America, 
Florida,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  how 
the  French  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  paddled  down 
the  Mississippi.  You  have  perhaps  been  wondering  what 
was  happening  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  lying  between 
Nova  Scotia  and  Florida.  Was  that  area  not  good  for 
settlement?  Were  the  land  and  climate  unsuitable?  We 
shall  learn  that  not  only  was  the  land  good  but  that  in 
many  parts  the  climate  was  very  suitable  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  white  people.  This  time  it  was  not  the  Spaniards 
nor  the  French  who  did  the  exploring  and  settling,  but 
peoples  from  two  other  countries  in  Europe. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  long  distance  along  the  coast  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Florida.  As  you  would  expect,  the  climate 
becomes  warmer  as  you  go  farther  south  towards  the 
equator.  If  you  look  at  a  map  of  the  United  States  you 
will  see  that  the  Appalachian  Mountains  run  like  a  belt 
parallel  to  the  coast  at  a  distance  of  about  300  to  400  miles 
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from  the  sea.  We  shall  now  learn  how  the  white  men 
began  to  explore  and  settle  along  this  coastal  area  between 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 

Today  we  find  in  this  coastal  area  the  great  cities  of 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington 
and  Charleston.  In  the  southern  Atlantic  states,  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  which  are  north  of  Flor¬ 
ida,  grow  tobacco,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  pea¬ 
nuts,  peaches  and  other  fruits.  Farther  north  are  produced 
most  of  the  things  that  grow  in  southern  Ontario  and  Que¬ 
bec,  such  as  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  hay,  apples,  pears, 
strawberries,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  and  other  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables.  The  farmers  also  raise  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and 
horses. 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  and  Newfoundland 

While  the  French  were  settling  in  what  is  now  Canada, 
the  English  and  the  Dutch  were  settling  farther  south, 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Among  their  leaders  were 
two  half-brothers,  Walter  Raleigh  and  Humphrey  Gilbert. 
As  boys  living  in  Devonshire  in  the  South  of  England  near 
the  sea-coast,  Raleigh  and  Gilbert  must  often  have  listened 
to  stories  of  exciting  adventure  brought  back  from  America. 
As  they  looked  down  the  English  Channel  westward 
across  the  Atlantic  they  must  have  wondered  what  lay 
beyond. 

Almost  one  hundred  years  had  gone  since  Cabot  had 
discovered  Newfoundland  and  had  planted  the  flag  of 
England  on  its  shores.  During  that  time  many  fishermen 
visited  the  island  and  traded  with  the  natives  for  furs,  but 
no  one  had  yet  tried  to  start  a  colony.  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  thought  the  time  had  come  to  start  one.  In  1578 
he  set  sail  with  a  small  fleet  of  ships  bound  for  Newfound¬ 
land.  Fierce  storms  and  Spanish  attacks,  however,  drove 
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him  back  to  England.  In  1583  he  tried  again,  setting  sail 
with  four  ships.  This  time  he  reached  Newfoundland. 
Many  fishing  vessels  from  England  and  other  countries 
were  already  there.  Gilbert  decided  to  land  and  set  up  the 
royal  standard  and,  like  Cabot,  claim  the  land  for  Eng¬ 
land.  He  talked  with  the  fishermen,  and  they  told  him 
what  they  knew  about  the  island.  When  he  learned,  how¬ 


ever,  that  the  winters  were  very  cold,  he  decided  to  sail 
farther  south  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  warmer  climate.  As 
he  was  doing  so,  one  of  the  ships  carrying  many  of  the 
supplies  was  wrecked.  This  so  disheartened  the  settlers 
that  they  refused  to  go  on  and  made  Sir  Humphrey  start 
on  the  voyage  back  to  England.  Unfortunately,  while  cross¬ 
ing  the  Atlantic,  fierce  storms  arose  and  Gilbert’s  ship 
broke  up  and  sank.  Thus  ended  his  gallant  attempt  to 
start  an  English  colony  in  America. 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Virginia 

Walter  Raleigh  had  travelled  with  his  half-brother,  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  on  one  of  his  voyages.  He  thought  it 
would  be  wiser  to  start  a  colony  farther  south,  where  the 
weather  was  warmer.  In  1585  he  tried  to  start  a  colony  on 
an  island  called  Roanoke,  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 
In  honour  of  Elizabeth,  the  Virgin  Queen,  he  named  the 
settlement  Virginia. 

The  settlement,  however,  was  not  a  success.  The  settlers 
were  not  of  the  right  type.  Instead  of  working  hard,  clear¬ 
ing  and  planting  the  land,  they  waited  for  more  supplies  to 
come  from  England.  They  were  very  unhappy  and  home¬ 
sick.  One  day  the  great  English  sea  captain,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  who  was  returning  home  laden  with  captured  Span¬ 
ish  treasure,  appeared  on  a  visit.  The  settlers  persuaded 
him  to  take  them  back  to  England.  Sad  to  tell,  a  few 
days  later  the  much  wanted  supply  ships  arrived,  sent  out 
by  Raleigh.  He  must  have  been  disappointed  that  the 
settlers  had  not  been  willing  to  wait  a  little  longer. 

But  Raleigh  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  give  up  easily. 
The  very  next  year  (1586)  he  arranged  for  another  group 
of  settlers  to  go  to  Virginia.  This  time  he  sent  men  with 
their  wives  and  children.  He  thought  that  in  this  way  they 
would  be  less  lonely.  He  placed  John  White  in  charge  as 
Governor. 

The  ships  reached  Roanoke  safely.  They  found  the 
empty  cabins  which  the  other  settlers  had  left.  Soon  they 
were  busy  repairing  the  buildings  and  planting  gardens. 
There  was  great  excitement  when  a  baby  girl  was  born. 
Her  name  was  Virginia  Dare  and  she  was  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Governor  White.  She  was  the  first  English 
baby  to  be  born  in  America. 
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The  settlers  now  asked  Governor  White  to  return  to 
England  and  bring  back  more  supplies.  But  he  hated  to 
go  and  leave  his  daughter  and  granddaughter  behind. 
However,  at  last  he  went,  promising  that  he  would  soon 
return. 

While  the  Governor  was  away  a  great  sea  fight  between 
the  English  and  the  Spaniards  took  place.  It  was  three 
long  years  before  he  could  come  back.  And  what  a  sad 
sight  met  him,  when  he  did  return!  The  cabins  were  empty. 
There  were  no  signs  of  his  daughter,  of  his  little  grand¬ 
daughter  or  of  the  other  settlers.  The  only  message  was 
the  word  “Croatan”  carved  on  a  tree,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  name  of  an  island  where  friendly  Indians  lived. 

To  this  day  no  one  has  ever  discovered  what  happened 
to  little  Virgina  Dare  and  the  rest  of  the  settlers. 

Although  his  colony  had  failed,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
had  made  the  English  people  interested  in  America.  They 
knew  now  that  in  Virginia  the  climate  was  pleasant  and 
the  land  fertile.  It  was  only  a  few  years  before  several 
English  settlements  were  made  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Raleigh  himself  learned  from  the  Indians  how  to  smoke 
and  he  took  tobacco  to  England.  The  story  is  told  that 
the  first  time  Raleigh's  servant  saw  him  smoking  he  threw 
a  pail  of  water  over  his  head  because  he  thought  his 
master  was  on  fire. 


EXERCISE  XVII 

Things  to  Do 

1.  See  if  you  can  find  a  copy  of  Sir  John  Everett  Millais' 
painting,  The  Boyhood  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Write  a 
story  showing  who  the  people  are  and  what  they  are  talk¬ 
ing  about. 
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2.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America. 
On  it  mark  Newfoundland,  Virginia,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawr¬ 
ence,  Roanoke,  North  Carolina,  the  routes  taken  by 
Humphrey  and  Raleigh. 

3.  Tell  the  class: 

(a)  The  story  of  Gilbert 
(a)  The  story  of  Raleigh 
(c)  The  story  of  Virginia  Dare 

Questions  to  Answer 

1.  Gave  three  reasons  why  Raleigh’s  colony  failed. 

2.  List  six  things  that  grow  in  Virginia.  What  do  the 
people  do  with  them? 

3.  What  is  the  climate  like  in  Virginia?  Why  is  it  warmer 
than  the  place  in  which  you  live? 

4.  Why  did  Raleigh  name  the  colony  Virginia? 

5.  Mention  one  good  result  of  Raleigh’s  work. 

6.  What  two  plants  did  Raleigh  introduce  to  England? 

7.  Explain:  parallel,  royal  standard,  Virgin  Queen,  half- 
brothers. 


18.  ENGLAND’S  FIRST  COLONY:  VIRGINIA 
England  tries  again 

Although  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  failed  to  build  a  per¬ 
manent  colony  in  America,  the  English  did  not  give  up. 
In  1606,  two  years  before  Champlain  started  a  French 
colony  in  Quebec,  an  English  colony  was  founded  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  A  group  of  merchants  from  the  City  of  London 
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decided  to  send  a  new  group  of  settlers  to  start  a  colony 
in  America.  The  merchants  hoped  to  trade  and  make  profit 
out  of  the  venture  and  possibly  obtain  gold  and  silver, 
just  as  the  Spaniards  had  done. 

The  settlers  left  England  in  three  small  vessels  in  the 
middle  of  winter.  They  ran  into  stormy  weather,  and  it 
was  not  till  April  that  the  ships  reached  America.  They 
searched  for  the  island  of  Roanoke  off  North  Carolina, 
where  Raleigh  had  hoped  to  build  his  colony.  Unable  to 
find  it,  they  sailed  farther  north  until  they  came  to  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay.  They  sailed  up  the  bay  for  some  distance. 
They  were  protected  from  the  stormy  winds  of  the  Atlantic 
and  it  was  a  pleasant  change.  Soon  they  came  to  a  beauti¬ 
ful  wide  river,  which  they  named  the  James  River  in  hon¬ 
our  of  the  new  King  of  England.  Landing  on  the  shore,  they 
found  the  country  very  beautiful  indeed,  for  the  spring 
flowers  were  in  bloom,  and  the  bushes  and  fine  tall  trees 
were  covered  with  young  green  leaves.  The  weather  was 
warm  and  pleasant,  and  the  colonists  were  truly  happy. 

They  searched  for  a  suitable  place  for  a  settlement. 
Finally  they  decided  on  an  island  in  the  James  River  with 
a  swamp  behind  it.  They  hoped  that  such  a  place  could 
be  easily  defended  in  case  of  attacks  from  the  Indians.  The 
new  colony  was  called  Jamestown. 

The  remarkable  Captain  John  Smith 

Among  the  settlers  was  a  man  named  John  Smith. 
Although  his  name  was  common,  his  life  was  by  no  means 
ordinary. 

Before  leaving  England  he  had  many  strange  advent¬ 
ures.  As  a  young  man,  while  travelling  in  France,  he  was 
set  upon,  robbed,  and  left  to  die  in  a  lonely  forest.  A 
kindly  old  peasant,  however,  found  him  and  took  care  of 
him.  Later,  when  he  was  travelling  on  the  sea  near  the 
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Holy  Land,  his  companions  threw  him  overboard.  He 
swam  to  shore  and  lived  to  fight  against  the  Turks.  On 
one  occasion  he  killed  three  in  single  combat,  but  he  was 
later  captured  and  sold  into  slavery.  After  a  time,  by  kill¬ 
ing  his  guard,  he  escaped  to  England. 

Captain  John  Smith  was  one 
of  the  seven  men  chosen  by  the 
London  Merchants  to  govern 
the  new  colony  of  Virginia. 

Trouble  in  the  colony  at 

Jamestown 

There  was  much  work  to  be 
done  in  the  new  settlement. 

Trees  and  bushes  had  to  be  cut 
down,  and  the  land  cleared  for 
buildings  and  gardens.  The 
ground  had  to  be  tilled  and 
planted.  A  fort  had  to  be  built 
in  case  of  attack  by  the  Indians. 

Many  of  the  settlers  were  not 
used  to  hard  work  and  soon 
grew  tired  of  it.  Quarrels  broke 
out.  Some  of  the  men  wandered 
off,  hoping  to  find  gold  and 
silver.  Others  fell  ill  from  the 
damp,  unhealthy  climate  of  the  swampy  surroundings. 

Captain  John  Smith  now  took  command  with  a  firm 
hand.  He  at  once  made  a  rule  that  no  one  could  eat 
unless  he  worked.  He  himself  set  a  good  example  by 
doing  his  fair  share  of  the  work.  Smith  gave  the  Indians 
presents,  and  they  gave  him  food  in  return.  This  helped 
the  colony,  and  gradually  conditions  began  to  improve. 
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Captain  John  Smith  and  Princess  Pocahontas 

Winter  was  now  coming  on.  Partly  to  secure  more  food 
from  the  Indians,  and  partly  to  find  out  more  about  the 
country,  Smith  set  out  in  a  canoe  with  two  white  com¬ 
panions.  They  paddled  up  a  river,  but  did  not  get  far 
before  several  hundred  Indians  attacked  them.  Smith  was 
captured  and  his  two  friends  killed.  The  Indians  tied  him 
to  a  tree  and  were  about  to  kill  him  too,  when  he  showed 
them  his  pocket  compass  with  its  needle  moving.  This 
amazed  and  frightened  them  so  much  that  they  untied 
Smith  and  took  him  to  their  chief. 

The  chief  of  the  Indian  village  called  his  leaders  to¬ 
gether,  and  they  held  a  council  to  decide  what  to  do  with 
the  white  man.  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  the  chief, 
was  quietly  listening  in  the  background.  The  Indians  had 
a  rule  that  if  a  person  had  lost  a  relative  in  battle  then 
he  or  she  could  claim  a  captive  to  take  his  place.  The 
leaders  decided  that  Smith  must  die.  He  was  tied  up  and 
the  chief  had  just  given  orders  for  his  death,  when  little 
Pochahontas  rushed  forward,  and  throwing  her  arms 
around  Smith's  neck,  claimed  him. 

The  new  colony  prospers 

Later  on,  when  he  could  escape,  Smith  returned  to 
Jamestown.  As  time  went  on,  more  and  more  settlers 
and  supplies  arrived  from  England.  Corn  and  to¬ 
bacco  were  planted  over  large  areas  and  the  settlement 
began  to  grow  and  prosper.  Ships  loaded  with  tobacco 
and  corn  and  lumber  now  traded  with  England.  James¬ 
town  had  thus  become  the  first  permanent  English  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  New  World,  the  first  settlement  in  what  is  now 
the  United  States  of  America. 
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Captain  Smith  returned  to  England  and  later  explored 
much  of  what  is  now  the  New  England  coast.  In  fact,  he 
named  it  New  England. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Pocahontas  married 
an  Englishman,  and  went  to  live  in  England,  where  she 
was  highly  honoured.  When  she  died,  her  husband  and 
son  returned  to  live  in  Virginia. 

EXERCISE  XVHI 

Things  to  Do 

1.  On  a  map  of  Virginia  mark  Jamestown,  the  James 
River,  Chesapeake  Bay. 

2.  Chesapeake  Bay  oysters  are  supposed  to  be  very 
good.  Make  up  a  dinner  menu,  beginning  with  oysters,  of 
food  the  settlers  might  easily  have  procured. 

Questions  to  Answer 

1.  List  six  difficulties  the  colonists  had  to  face  when  they 
landed  in  America. 

2.  What  rule  did  Captain  Smith  make  that  helped  the 
colony? 

3.  Why  were  the  London  merchants  willing  to  fit  out 
ships  to  take  settlers  to  America? 

4.  In  what  year  was  the  English  colony  at  Jamestown 
started?  What  colony  was  started  in  North  America  two 
years  later? 

5.  List  six  things  that  will  grow  in  Virginia. 

6.  What  products  did  the  new  colony  ship  to  England? 

7.  In  two  sentences  tell  the  story  of  Pocahontas. 
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19.  HENRY  HUDSON  DISCOVERS  A  RIVER 

AND  A  BAY 

The  Northwest  Passage 

Spain  had  become  rich  from  the  gold  and  treasures  she 
had  received  from  Mexico  and  Peru.  She  had  also  built  up 
a  very  profitable  trade  with  the  West  Indies  in  sugar.  But 
the  other  countries  of  Europe  had  gained  little  from  the 
discovery  of  the  new  continent.  England  and  France  and 
Holland  still  hoped  to  find  a  quick  route  to  the  rich  trade 
of  the  East.  But  the  great  land  mass  of  America  blocked  the 
way.  Their  ships  had  to  travel  all  the  way  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  at  the  south  end  of  Africa  or  around  Cape 
Horn  at  the  south  end  of  America.  These  were  long  and 
dangerous  routes.  People  now  knew  the  world  was  round 
because  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  others  had  sailed  right 
around  it.  Surely  somewhere  there  was  a  water  passage 
through  North  America  or  around  the  top  of  the  continent 
that  led  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  on  to  China.  Certain  ex¬ 
plorers  wanted  to  look  for  such  a  Northwest  passage. 
Others  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  reach  China  by 
sailing  to  the  Northeast  around  the  northern  coast  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

In  1576  Martin  Frobisher,  an  Englishman,  left  England 
with  two  small  ships,  hoping  to  find  the  Northwest  Pass¬ 
age.  Elizabeth  I  was  very  interested  in  his  trip.  She 
herself  wished  him  good  luck  and  waved  good-bye  to  the 
crews  as  they  left  to  sail  down  the  Thames.  Frobisher 
reached  Baffin  Island.  Here  he  found  some  people  with 
long  black  hair,  tawny  skin  and  flat  noses.  They  wore 
skins  of  seal,  and  fished  from  odd  looking  little  canoes 
called  kayaks.  He  wanted  to  take  one  of  them  back  to 
England,  so  he  did  what  Cartier  had  done  with  the  Indians 
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— he  caught  one  by  trickery.  One  of  the  Eskimos,  more 
curious  than  the  rest,  was  attracted  by  a  little  bell  Fro¬ 
bisher  kept  ringing.  As  he  came  near,  Frobisher  seized 
him  and  his  kayak,  and  lifted  them  both  on  to  the  ship. 
The  Eskimo  was  thus  forced  to  go  to  England.  It  was  a 
cruel  thing  to  do. 

Daring  English  explorers,  like  Frobisher,  Davis,  Baffin 
and  others,  made  many  voyages,  always  hoping  to  find 
the  Northwest  passage  to  China.  They  have  given  their 
names  to  bays  and  straits  and  islands  on  the  map  of  North 
America.  But  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  them  all  was 
Henry  Hudson. 

Hudson  sails  northwards 

About  the  time  Captain  John  Smith  was  founding  a 
colony  at  Jamestown  in  Virginia,  a  group  of  merchants  in 
London,  known  as  the  Muscovy  Company,  asked  an  Eng¬ 
lish  explorer,  Henry  Hudson,  to  try  to  reach  China  by 
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sailing  right  across  the  North  Pole.  In  those  days  many 
people  believed  that  the  weather  was  mild  and  the  water 
warm  at  the  North  Pole. 

It  was  the  lovely  month  of  May  in  England  in  the  year 
1607.  The  hawthorn  hedges  were  in  full  bloom  as  Hud¬ 
son  and  his  men  sailed  down  the  River  Thames,  setting  out 
on  a  bold  adventure.  They  were  sailing  into  the  unknown. 
They  were  going  to  try  to  cross  the  North  Pole  in  a  vessel 
not  much  larger  than  one  of  our  fishing  boats. 

Hudson  headed  due  north.  He  passed  the  Shetland 
Islands  and  sailed  on  to  the  east  coast  of  Iceland  and  then 
on  to  Greenland.  The  weather  turned  very  cold.  Soon 
the  crew  saw  huge  icebergs  floating  in  the  sea.  Every¬ 
thing  on  the  ship  had  by  this  time  become  coated  in  ice. 
But  the  little  ship  went  bravely  on.  Day  after  day  it 
travelled  northward  along  the  dreary  shore  of  Greenland 
until  an  enormous  ice  barrier  forced  the  crew  to  turn  to 
the  north  east.  They  followed  the  ice  barrier  until  they 
reached  a  group  of  islands  north  of  Norway.  Here  they 
found  little  of  interest  except  thousands  of  whales  sporting 
in  the  icy  waters.  One  of  these  large  animals  dived  under¬ 
neath  the  vessel  and  almost  upset  it. 

The  ice  now  began  to  close  in  on  them,  and  there  was 
danger  of  Hudsons  little  ship  being  crushed  to  pieces. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  captain  ordered  his 
men  to  man  their  little  boat  and  try  to  tow  the  ship  out 
of  danger.  Luckily  they  succeeded  in  reaching  clear  water 
and  the  ship  was  saved.  Knowing  that  the  season  was 
getting  late,  and  feeling  that  it  was  impossible  to  break 
through  the  ice,  the  Captain  now  decided  to  return  home 
to  England. 

Although  Hudson  had  failed  to  cross  the  North  Pole, 
he  had  learned  a  great  deal  about  northern  waters.  The 
very  next  year  he  was  off  again.  This  time  he  sailed  in  a 
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northeasterly  direction,  around  by  the  North  Cape  of  Nor¬ 
way.  He  reached  an  island  called  Novaya  Zemlya  off  the 
north  coast  of  Russia.  But  again  he  could  find  no  passage. 
Again  the  ice  barrier  drove  him  back,  and  he  was  forced 
to  return  to  England. 

Hudson  explores  the  Hudson  River 

The  Muscovy  Company  refused  to  send  Hudson  on  a 
third  voyage,  so  he  went  to  Holland,  where  there  was 
a  rich  Company  known  as  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 
This  company  did  a  flourishing  trade  with  the  East  in 
spices  and  silk  and  was  therefore  very  anxious  to  find  a 
shorter  route. 

The  Dutch  traders  were  very  glad  to  have  a  famous 
sailor  like  Hudson  explore  for  them.  They  supplied  him 
with  a  vessel  called  the  Half-Moon.  He  was  to  try  to  find 
a  passage  to  China  by  sailing  around  the  northern  coast 
of  Russia.  He  left  in  April,  1609,  and  again  sailed  in  the 
direction  of  the  North  Cape  of  Norway.  Again  he  ran  into 
fog  and  ice.  His  men  began  to  grumble  and  mutiny,  so  he 
decided  to  sail  in  a  south-westward  direction  for  the  coast 
of  America. 

After  a  very  stormy  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  the 
Half -Moon,  with  its  main  mast  smashed,  finally  managed 
to  reach  Penobscot  Bay  on  the  coast  of  what  is  now  the  state 
of  Maine.  The  crew  found  tall  pines  growing  near  the 
shore,  and  Hudson  had  his  men  cut  one  down  to  make  a 
new  mast.  Indians  came  aboard,  and  the  white  men  traded 
with  them  for  their  valuable  beaver  skins. 

As  soon  as  the  vessel  was  repaired,  Hudson  continued 
along  the  coast  as  far  south  as  Chesapeake  Bay.  He  was 
no  doubt  looking  for  the  opening  about  which  his  friend 
Captain  John  Smith  had  told  him  and  which  he  hoped 
might  lead  to  the  western  sea.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
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we  are  not  sure  why,  he  did  not  visit  the  English  colony 
at  Jamestown,  but  sailed  northward,  until  he  came  to 
what  is  now  New  York  Harbour  and  an  island  the  Indians 
called  Manhattan.  In  the  “log”,  a  record  that  the  ships 
keep,  we  are  told  that  Indians  came  paddling  out  in  canoes 
to  see  the  strange  ship  with  its  masts  and  white  wings. 
They  seemed  to  be  friendly  and  brought  green  tobacco 
and  corn  in  exchange  for  knives  and  beads. 

But  Hudson  had  not  come  to  trade  with  Indians.  He 
was  anxious  to  explore  the  wide  opening  into  the  land. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  way  at  last  to  the  Northwest  Passage 
and  the  western  ocean!  So  the  Half -Moon  sailed  on.  For 
many  days  it  travelled  up  the  beautiful  river.  Many  In¬ 
dians  came  to  see  the  strange  ship.  Sometimes  they  were 
friendly;  sometimes  they  were  not.  At  one  place  they 
attacked  the  ship  and  killed  one  of  the  crew,  but  when 
the  ship’s  guns  were  turned  on  them  they  fled.  At  another 
place  where  Hudson  went  ashore,  the  natives  brought  him 
furs,  tobacco,  grapes  and  pumpkins,  and  invited  him  to  a 
great  feast.  The  chief  tried  to  show  that  he  wanted  to  be 
friendly  by  breaking  arrows  in  front  of  the  white  men. 

The  Half -Moon  reached  the  place  where  Albany,  the 
capital  of  New  York  state,  now  stands.  Although  he  did 
not  know  it,  Hudson  was  at  this  time  only  a  few  miles 
from  another  great  explorer,  Champlain.  But  as  the  ship 
went  on,  the  water  grew  more  and  more  shallow,  and  poor 
Henry  Hudson  now  knew  that  he  was  sailing  up  a  river 
and  there  was  no  passage  to  the  western  sea.  He  claimed 
the  land  for  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  and  sailed 
back  down  the  river,  then  across  the  Atlantic,  and  on  to 
Europe.  He  did  not  go  on  to  Holland.  He  put  in  at  the  Eng¬ 
lish  port  of  Dartmouth,  where  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Dutch  company,  telling  them  all  about  his  explorations 
and  the  land  he  had  claimed  for  them.  But  when  King 
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James  and  the  English  Government  heard  of  the  trip  they 
were  amazed.  They  told  Henry  Hudson  that  the  Dutch 
had  no  right  to  this  rich  land,  because  Cabot  had  already 
claimed  it  for  England. 

The  Dutch  paid  no  attention  to  King  James,  but  sent  out 
settlers  to  the  new  country.  They  bought  the  island  of 
Manhattan  from  the  Indians  for  a  few  hatchets,  some  cloth 
and  beads  and  then  proceeded  to  build  New  Amsterdam 
on  it.  At  a  later  date,  however,  the  British  seized  the  place 
and  renamed  it  New  York. 

Hudson’s  last  trip 

In  the  spring  of  1610,  Hudson  was  off  again,  still  hoping 
to  find  the  Northwest  passage.  This  time  he  was  in  charge 
of  an  English  ship  called  the  Discovery.  But  unfortunately 
for  him  he  did  not  have  a  very  good  crew.  Even  before  he 
got  clear  of  the  River  Thames  there  was  quarreling  and 
much  trouble,  and  he  had  to  stop  and  put  one  man  ashore. 

Hudson  now  sailed  northward  to  Iceland,  then  south- 
westward  to  the  south  coast  of  Greenland,  and  then  boldly 
across  Davis  Strait  and  on  through  the  strait  that  now 
bears  his  name. 

He  came  into  what  looked  like  the  open  sea  and  the 
passage  westward.  Hopefully  he  sailed  on,  following  the 
land  to  the  south.  He  put  a  few  men  ashore  to  explore. 
They  saw  many  deer  and  several  storehouses  of  the 
Eskimos.  But  Hudson  was  afraid  that  if  they  delayed, 
the  ship  would  become  frozen  in  the  ice  of  approaching 
winter.  He  was  anxious  to  keep  moving,  so  he  fired  his 
cannon  to  order  his  men  back  to  the  Discovery.  They 
were  very  angry  that  he  would  not  let  them  bring  in  fresh 
food. 

Hudson  kept  on  until  he  reached  the  end  of  James 
Bay.  He  soon  found  that  he  had  to  turn  around.  He  sought 
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for  a  channel  to  the  west.  But  already  winter  was  upon 
him,  and  soon  the  Discovery  was  frozen  fast  in  the  ice. 
The  men  underwent  great  suffering  from  the  cold  and  the 
shortage  of  food.  Sickness  broke  out  among  them  and 
some  had  frozen  feet.  Blizzards  blew  and  wolves  howled 
around  them.  At  one  time  food  was  so  scarce  that  the 
men  were  glad  to  eat  Arctic  moss. 

At  last  the  long  winter  came  to  an  end  and,  when  the 
ice  broke  up,  Hudson,  the  daring  leader,  still  wanted  to 
sail  on  to  the  west.  But  the  men  were  weak  from  lack  of 
food  and  they  longed  for  home.  They  refused  to  obey  the 
captain.  They  said  that  he  and  his  son  had  a  special  supply 
of  food  and  were  getting  more  than  their  proper  share.  The 
plotters  suddenly  seized  the  captain  and  took  over  the  ship. 
Then  they  did  one  of  the  cruellest  deeds  that  men  have 
ever  done.  They  put  Hudson,  his  son  John,  and  seven 
of  the  crew  who  were  ill,  or  faithful  to  Hudson,  into  the 
Discovery  s  small  life  boat.  A  few  provisions,  enough  to 
last  for  two  or  three  days,  were  thrown  into  the  boat  and 
it  was  then  cut  adrift. 

No  one  to  this  day  knows  what  happened  to  the  gallant 
explorer,  his  son,  and  the  other  sailors. 

EXERCISE  XIX 

Things  to  Do 

1.  On  a  map  mark  the  routes  taken  by  Henry  Hudson 
on  his  four  voyages. 

2.  Give  the  class  an  account  of: 

(a)  Hudsons  first  voyage,  (c)  His  third  voyage. 

(b)  His  second  voyage.  (d)  His  last  voyage. 

3.  On  a  map  of  North  America  mark  in  Cape  Farewell, 
Hudson  River,  Davis  Strait,  Baffin  Bay,  Hudson  Strait, 
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Hudson  Bay,  Penobscot  Bay,  Chesapeake  Bay,  Jamestown, 
Greenland. 

4.  Make  a  model  of  an  Eskimo  kayak. 

Questions  to  Answer 

1.  State  in  a  sentence  or  two  for  each  part,  what  Hudson 
attempted  or  achieved. 

(a)  on  his  first  voyage. 

(b)  on  his  second  voyage. 

(c)  on  his  voyage  to  the  Hudson. 

(d)  on  his  last  voyage. 

2.  Write  an  account  of  Frobisher’s  voyage  to  Baffin 
Island. 

3.  What  was  meant  by  the  North-west  Passage?  Give 
the  names  of  explorers  who  tried  to  find  it. 

4.  Why  did  Hudson  and  many  other  explorers  fail  to 
find  the  North-west  Passage? 

5.  Why  did  Hudson  fail  to  sail  across  the  North  Pole? 

6.  Is  it  possible  for  a  ship  to  sail  around  the  northern 
coast  of  Russia  and  reach  China? 

7.  Name  three  places  named  after  Hudson. 


20.  ENGLAND’S  SECOND  COLONY: 

MASSACHUSETTS 

In  earlier  chapters  we  learned  of  the  attempt  and  fail¬ 
ure  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  make  a  settlement  in  North 
America,  and  of  the  later  success  of  a  company  of  Lon¬ 
don  merchants,  who  started  a  colony  along  the  James  River 
at  a  place  called  Jamestown.  We  are  now  to  learn  the 
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story  of  still  another  group  of  English  settlers  who  came 
to  America  and  landed  much  farther  north,  at  Plymouth, 
near  what  is  now  the  great  city  of  Boston  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  Puritans 

In  the  time  of  James  I  most  of  the  people  in  England 
belonged  to  the  Church  of  England;  There  were  some, 
however,  who  desired  a  simpler  kind  of  church  service. 
They  said  they  hoped  to  “purify”  the  church,  so  they  were 
known  as  Puritans.  Some  of  them  left  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  altogether  and  held  their  own  church  meetings.  King 
James  and  his  Government  did  not  like  this  and  sometimes 
Puritans  were  harshly  treated.  A  group  of  them  crossed 
the  English  Channel  and  went  to  Holland.  There  they 
hoped  to  worship  in  the  way  they  chose.  People  who 
travel  from  place  to  place  on  account  of  religion  are  known 
as  pilgrims.  These  Puritans  who  left  England  and  travelled 
to  another  country  because  of  their  religion  are  often  called 
Pilgrims. 

But  these  English  people  were  not  entirely  happy  living 
in  Holland.  It  is  true  that  they  had  freedom  of  worship, 
but  their  children  were  being  brought  up  as  Dutch  child¬ 
ren  and  were  speaking  the  Dutch  language.  The  Pilgrims 
had  no  doubt  heard  of  Captain  John  Smith  and  of  the 
English  settlement  in  Virginia.  Why  could  they  themselves 
not  go  to  America,  form  another  colony,  live  under  the 
English  flag,  and  still  worship  as  they  wished?  They  asked 
permission  of  King  James  and  he  promised  that  if  they 
went  he  would  not  interfere  with  them,  as  long  as  they 
didn’t  give  any  trouble  in  England  before  leaving.  They 
then  decided  to  get  ready  for  the  long  voyage.  Some  Eng¬ 
lish  merchants  agreed  to  provide  them  with  provisions  and 
two  small  ships,  the  Speedwell  and  the  Mayflower.  The 
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Pilgrims  promised  to  pay  back  the  merchants  by  sending 
them  furs  and  lumber  and  other  products  from  America. 

Miles  Standish 

At  this  time  a  young  English  captain  by  the  name  of 
Miles  Standish  was  living  in  Holland  with  the  Pilgrims.  He 
was  not  a  Puritan  but  had  come  over  to  Holland  to  help  the 
Dutch  fight  against  the  Spaniards,  who  had  been  trying 
to  bring  Holland  under  their  rule.  When  peace  was  made, 
instead  of  returning  to  England,  he  stayed  on  in  Holland 
with  his  fellow  Englishmen,  the  Pilgrims. 

The  Pilgrims  had  heard  that  some  of  the  Indians  were 
fierce  savages  and  quite  warlike.  They  felt  that  they  would 
need  a  good  soldier  like  Miles  Standish  to  protect  them. 
They  asked  him  to  go  with  them  and  he  agreed  to  do  so. 

The  Pilgrims  leave  for  America 

In  July,  1620,  the  Pilgrims  left  Holland  in  the  Speedwell. 
They  sailed  to  England,  where  they  were  joined  by  other 
Pilgrims  in  the  Mayflower.  They  had  left  the  shores  of 
England  only  a  few  days  when  the  Speedwell  began  to 
leak  so  badly  that  both  ships  returned  to  the  port  of  Ply¬ 
mouth.  Here  the  Speedwell  was  left.  Some  of  her  pas¬ 
sengers  crowded  on  to  the  Mayflower.  A  hundred  and 
three  brave  men  and  women  and  children  finally  left  Ply¬ 
mouth  in  September,  1620,  to  start  a  new  life  in  the  New 
World. 

The  voyage  was  a  very  stormy  one  and  lasted  over  two 
months.  A  beam  of  the  ship  broke  in  mid-ocean  and  gave 
much  trouble.  Many  of  the  Pilgrims  fell  ill  and  one  man 
died. 

At  last  the  American  coast  came  into  view.  Winds  had 
driven  the  Pilgrims  several  hundred  miles  north  of  the 
place  where  they  had  expected  to  land.  They  found  them- 
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selves  off  Cape  Cod.  The  captain  anchored  the  little  ship 
in  the  shelter  of  Cape  Cod  Bay,  where  it  would  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  blasts  of  the  Atlantic.  The  water  was  so 
shallow,  however,  that  the  Mayflower  had  to  anchor  about 
a  mile  from  the  shore.  While  the  ship's  carpenter  was 
getting  a  boat  ready,  Miles  Standish  took  fifteen  men  to 
explore  the  shoreline.  They  waded  through  icy  water  up 
to  their  waists  to  do  so. 

The  Pilgrims  stayed  on  the  Mayflower  for  several  weeks 
while  Standish  and  his  men  were  looking  for  a  suitable 
place  for  a  settlement.  They  hoped  to  find  a  place  where 
there  would  be  a  good  supply  of  fresh  water,  and  where 
the  land  would  be  suitable  for  the  planting  of  com  and 
vegetables.  They  also  had  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  new 
settlement  might  have  to  be  defended  from  attacks  by 
Indians. 

Miles  Standish  and  his  men  now  used  the  boat  to  explore 
along  the  shore.  The  weather  was  becoming  cold  and  snow 
began  to  fall.  The  spray  from  the  sea  landed  on  their 
clothes  and  froze  like  a  coat  of  iron.  Sometimes  they  would 
land  and  examine  the  country.  They  were  glad  to  see  wild 
game  and  also  to  find  baskets  of  corn  the  Indians  had 
hidden.  Several  Indians  were  seen  in  the  distance,  but 
they  all  ran  away  as  soon  as  they  sighted  the  white  men. 
In  one  place  Standish  found  two  canoes  and  in  another 
place  some  wigwams,  but  they  were  all  empty. 

At  night  time  the  little  group  of  whites  would  build  a 
rough  shelter  and  a  large  campfire  and  sleep  on  the  ground 
around  it.  They  always  placed  a  man  on  guard  to  watch 
for  Indians  or  wild  animals.  One  night  about  midnight 
they  were  all  awakened  by  the  most  hideous  noises.  They 
thought  these  noises  came  most  likely  from  Indians,  or 
possibly  from  wolves  or  other  animals.  You  can  well  imag¬ 
ine  they  did  not  sleep  much  more  that  night.  They  rose 
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early,  before  it  was  light,  and  prepared  some  food.  They 
had  just  started  eating  when  the  sentry  rushed  in,  shout¬ 
ing,  “The  Indians  are  coming."  Soon  the  arrows  were  fly¬ 
ing  among  them  and  they  heard  the  dreadful  yells  of  the 
Indians.  The  whites  seized  their  muskets  and  began  firing. 
Miles  Standish  told  them  not  to  waste  their  ammunition 
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and  to  fire  only  if  they  could  see  an  enemy.  In  the  pale 
morning  light  he  spotted  a  man,  probably  the  Chief,  stand¬ 
ing  behind  a  tree  and  shooting  arrows.  Taking  careful  aim, 
he  splintered  the  bark  of  the  tree  near  the  face  of  the 
Indian.  This  frightened  the  savage.  He  let  out  a  loud  yell 
and  then  fled  with  the  others. 

The  Pilgrims  settle  on  Plymouth  Bay 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Pilgrims  used  a  map 
made  by  Captain  John  Smith,  who  had  already  explored 
Cape  Cod  Bay.  They  finally  picked  out  a  suitable  place 
for  settlement  on  a  bay  north  of  Cape  Cod,  and  called  it 
Plymouth. 

There  was  a  good  harbour  protected  from  the  sea  by  an 
island.  In  these  waters  the  Mayflower  and  other  ships  that 
might  come  from  England  could  anchor  in  safety.  On 
shore  there  was  a  hill  on  which  Miles  Standish  said  he 
could  build  a  fort  to  protect  the  little  settlement.  Nearby 
was  a  brook  of  fresh  water  running  under  the  hillside 
and  there  was  also  a  large  area  of  land  already  cleared 
which  could  be  used  for  farming. 

It  was  December  21st,  1620,  when  the  Pilgrims  from 
the  Mayflower  finally  landed.  The  spot  is  now  shown 
to  tourists  as  Plymouth  Rock.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost 
for  the  very  cold  weather  was  at  hand.  All  set  to  work 
with  a  will.  Trees  were  felled,  sawn  into  logs,  and  dragged 
to  the  places  where  the  houses  and  storehouse  and  the 
fort  were  to  be  built.  As  the  settlers  had  no  horses,  all  this 
strenuous,  tiresome,  back-breaking  work  had  to  be  done 
by  the  men.  There  was  no  one  to  help  these  brave  settlers, 
no  one  even  to  welcome  them.  They  had  to  rely  on  their 
own  strength,  their  own  will  to  work,  and  their  trust  in 
God. 
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On  the  top  of  the  hill  Captain  Standish  had  the  men 
build  a  cabin  with  a  flat  roof,  and  on  it  he  placed  three 
cannon,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Mayflower.  This 
little  building  was  also  used  as  a  church. 

The  first  winter  was  a  hard  one  for  the  settlers.  They 
suffered  from  the  cold  and  the  shortage  of  food.  At  one 
time  there  were  only  seven  men  well  enough  to  do  any 
work,  one  of  whom  was  the  brave,  sturdy  leader,  Miles 
Standish.  We  are  told  that  he  was  very  gentle  and  helped 
nurse  many  back  to  health,  but  his  own  wife  Rose  died. 

When  at  last  spring  came  there  were  only  fifty-one 
people  left  alive.  Half  of  the  new  colony  had  died  from 
cold  or  hunger  or  sickness,  and  the  little  churchyard  was 
full  of  graves.  In  April  the  crew  of  the  Mayflower  sailed 
for  England,  but  not  one  of  the  Pilgrims  went  back  with 
her.  They  had  come  to  the  New  World  to  stay. 

As  time  went  on,  more  Pilgrims  came  out  from  England 
and  from  Holland.  Ships  from  England  brought  out  more 
supplies  and  returned  with  furs  and  lumber  and  salted 
codfish.  The  settlers  worked  hard  in  the  woods  and  on 
their  farms.  More  and  better  cabins  were  built.  When 
the  Indians  attacked,  they  were  beaten  back.  The  first 
harvest  was  gathered  in,  the  storehouse  filled,  and  a 
Thanksgiving  Day  held.  Nor  did  the  colonists  forget  the 
debt  they  owed  to  the  merchants  in  England.  In  a  few 
years  it  was  paid  in  full, 

Miles  Standish  sent  to  England  for  Barbara,  sister  of 
his  former  wife  who  had  died.  When  she  arrived  he  mar¬ 
ried  her.  He  chose  a  piece  of  high  land  north  of  Plymouth 
and  built  a  larger  house  for  himself  and  his  family.  He 
called  it  Duxbury  after  Duxbury  Hall,  one  of  the  Standish 
family  homes  in  England.  For  over  thirty  years  he  toiled 
for  the  struggling  colony  and  watched  it  grow  and  prosper. 
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Thousands  of  settlers  came  out  from  England  and  formed 
still  more  colonies.  Miles  Standish  lived  to  the  ripe  old 
age  of  seventy-two  and  saw  English  colonies  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  New  England. 

exercise  xx 
Things  to  Do 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  New  England.  On  it  mark  Cape  Cod, 
Cape  Cod  Bay,  Plymouth,  Boston,  and  the  New  England 
States.  Find  out  if  Boston  is  north  or  south  of  the  place 
you  live. 

2.  Make  a  picture  of  the  Mayflower  and  its  boat  in  Ply- 
mouth  Bay. 

3.  Imagine  you  are  a  boy  or  girl  living  in  Plymouth, 
New  England,  during  the  first  winter  of  settlement.  De¬ 
scribe  what  your  life  would  be  like.  Illustrate  your  story 
with  drawings  or  cut  out  pictures  of  tools,  products,  and 
so  on. 


Questions  to  Answer 

1.  Who  were  the  Puritans  and  why  did  some  of  them 
leave  England?  Why  were  they  called  Pilgrims? 

2.  What  difficulties  did  the  Puritans  meet  (a)  in  Holland, 
(b)  on  the  Atlantic? 

3.  Explain  why  the  Puritans  took  so  long  to  choose  a 
place  to  settle. 

4.  Who  was  Miles  Standish  and  why  is  his  memory 
honoured? 

5.  Where  are  the  two  seaports  named  Plymouth? 
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21.  THE  DUTCH  SETTLE  ON  THE  HUDSON 
The  Dutch  traders 

You  will  remember  that  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman, 
sailed  in  a  Dutch  ship  up  the  Hudson  River  and  claimed 
the  land  for  Holland.  This  was  in  the  year  1609.  Five 
years  later  the  Dutch  began  to  build  trading-posts  and  a 
few  settlers  ventured  to  come  out.  The  Indians  paddled 
down  the  Hudson  with  big  loads  of  furs  and  traded  them 
with  the  Dutch,  who  then  sent  them  in  their  ships  across 
the  Atlantic  to  Holland.  In  this  way  a  rich  fur  trade  was 
built  up. 

The  new  colony  was  called  New  Netherland,  since 
the  settlers  had  come  from  a  group  of  small  European 
countries  called  the  Netherlands. 

The  Dutch  colony  along  the  Hudson 

In  1625  Holland  sent  out  as  Governor  of  New  Nether¬ 
land  a  man  by  the  name  of  Peter  Minuit.  He  built  a  fort 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River,  more  Dutch  settlers 
came  out  and  the  town  of  New  Amsterdam  grew  up.  An¬ 
other  fort  and  trading-post  were  built  farther  up  the  river 
at  Fort  Orange,  now  Albany,  the  capital  of  New  York 
state.  This  place  was  close  to  the  Mohawk  River,  a  tribu¬ 
tary  of  the  Hudson,  down  which  the  Iroquois  paddled 
their  canoes  loaded  with  the  rich  furs  the  Dutch  wanted 
so  much.  More  Dutch  settled  on  the  islands  in  the  harbour 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River.  Villages  sprang 
up,  and  soon  the  visitor  saw  so  many  windmills  with  their 
long  arms  swinging  around  in  the  wind  that  he  might  have 
thought  he  was  in  Holland  itself.  Some  men  from  Hol¬ 
land,  who  each  brought  out  fifty  or  more  colonists,  were 
given  large  tracts  of  land.  Such  a  land-owner  was  called 
a  patroon.  He  rented  his  land  to  other  Dutchmen  who 
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farmed  it  and  each  year  gave  their 
patroon  a  portion  of  their  crops  as 
rent. 

The  Dutch  houses  in  New  Nether- 
land  were  usually  small  and  made 
of  logs  or  stone,  with  small,  square 
windows  and  steep  roofs,  each  with 
a  weather-vane  on  top.  The  Dutch 
have  always  been  fond  of  flowers. 
Each  house  usually  had  a  pretty 
flower  garden  in  front  and  a  vege¬ 
table  garden  behind.  The  Dutch 
loved  good  food  and  were  noted 
for  their  cakes  and  doughnuts.  They 
used  maple  sugar  in  place  of  the 
sugar  we  use. 

The  English  capture 
New  Amsterdam 

The  Dutch  sent  out  a  Governor  by  the  name  of  Peter 
Stuyvesant.  He  was  an  old  soldier,  and  he  had  a  wooden 
leg  with  silver  bands  on  it.  The  people  called  him  One- 
legged  Peter  or  Old  Silver  Leg.  He  was  very  stern  and 
hot-tempered,  and  tried  to  rule  the  colonists  as  he  liked. 
A-t  last  the  settlers  complained  to  the  Government  in  Hol¬ 
land,  and  a  council  of  nine  was  chosen  to  help  Stuyvesant 
govern.  Even  then  he  often  would  not  listen  to  the  advice 
of  the  council,  but  would  stamp  his  wooden  leg  in  a  rage 
if  the  members  would  not  agree  with  his  ideas. 

Peter  Stuyvesant  was  strict.  He  kept  law  and  order 
among  the  settlers,  but  many  of  them  did  not  like  him. 
He  made  the  merchants  pay  taxes  and  used  the  money 
to  improve  New  Amsterdam.  He  had  a  strong  wooden 
wall  of  pointed  logs  built  on  the  land  south  of  the  town, 
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while  the  old  wooden  fort  was  replaced  with  a  stone  one 
and  cannon  mounted  for  its  protection.  Peter  knew  that 
one  day  England  would  try  to  take  New  Netherland  from 
the  Dutch,  for  she  claimed  all  the  land  from  New  England 
to  Virginia.  He  urged  Holland  to  send  him  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  supplies. 

In  1664,  just  fifty-five  years  after  the  Englishman,  Henry 
Hudson,  had  anchored  the  Half -Moon  in  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  a  powerful  English  fleet  appeared.  The  commander 
pointed  out  that  the  land  belonged  to  England,  and  in 
the  name  of  his  King  he  demanded  surrender  at  once. 

When  one-legged  Peter  Stuyvesant  received  the  note 
he  refused  to  surrender.  Tearing  it  to  pieces  in  a  rage,  he 
threw  it  on  the  floor.  Some  of  the  council  members,  how¬ 
ever,  picked  up  the  bits,  patched  them  together,  and  then 
read  the  note  to  the  people. 

The  note  said  that  if  the  colony  surrendered  quietly  no 
one  would  be  hurt  and  no  property  would  be  damaged. 
The  settlers  knew  that  with  their  few  soldiers  and  cannon 
they  had  very  little  chance.  Besides,  they  hated  Peter 
Stuyvesant.  Some  of  them  said  they  would  probably  be 
better  governed  by  the  English. 

As  the  Governor  could  not  get  help,  he  yielded  the  fort 
to  the  English.  The  Dutch  flag  came  down  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  flag  took  its  place.  The  name  of  New  Amsterdam  was 
changed  to  New  York  in  honour  of  the  King’s  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York.  After  half  a  century  of  rule  the  Dutch  had 
lost  their  North  American  colony.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  old  Peter  Stuyvesant  lived  for  many  years  in  New 
York  and  that  he  and  the  English  Governor  became  good 
friends. 
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EXERCISE  XXI 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  New  York  state.  On  it  mark  New 
York  City,  Albany,  Hudson  River,  Mohawk  River,  Lake 
Ontario,  Long  Island,  Lake  Champlain. 

2.  Help  the  class  make  a  model  of  a  Dutch  village  along 
the  Hudson. 

3.  Individual  students  might  look  up  and  give  the  class 
an  oral  account  of  the  following: 

(a)  The  Dutch  trader. 

(b)  Peter  Minuit. 

(c)  A  Dutch  home  in  New  Netherland. 

(d)  Peter  Stuyvesant. 

(e)  The  Capture  of  New  Amsterdam. 

Questions  to  Answer 

1.  With  whom  were  the  Dutch  fur  traders  likely  to 
clash?  Where?  Why? 

2.  How  do  a  Dutch  home  and  its  people  differ  from  the 
one  in  which  you  live? 

3.  Why  did  Peter  Stuyvesant  surrender  to  the  English? 
What  others  have  we  read  about  who  had  to  surrender? 
Were  their  reasons  like  his  or  different? 

4.  Where  in  Europe  is  Holland?  Why  would  you  expect 
its  people  to  be  sea-going  and  world  traders? 

5.  Why  were  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Holland  and  Eng¬ 
land  the  most  likely  European  countries  to  have  colonies 
in  America? 

6.  What  is  the  climate  of  New  York  State  like?  What 
would  you  expect  the  people  to  grow  there? 

7.  How  was  a  Dutch  patroon  like  a  French  seigneur? 
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22.  WILLIAM  PENN  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
The  Quakers 

We  have  already  learned  about  the  Puritans  who  broke 
away  from  the  Church  of  England  and  started  a  colony 
at  Plymouth.  The  Society  of  Friends,  called  Quak¬ 
ers  by  those  who  wanted  to  make  fun  of  them,  were 
another  English  group  who  wished  to  worship  God  in  their 
own  particular  way.  They  dressed  very  plainly  in  grey. 
All  men,  they  said,  were  God’s  children  and  therefore 
equal.  For  this  reason  they  refused  to  take  off  their  hats 
to  anyone,  even  the  King.  When  speaking  to  anyone,  how¬ 
ever  high  his  rank,  they  used  the  words  thou  and  thee  in 
addressing  him.  Because  the  Bible  said  that  men  should 
be  brothers  and  live  in  peace,  the  Quakers  refused  to  fight 
or  go  to  war.  At  first  they  had  no  churches  or  ministers, 
but  held  their  meetings  in  homes  or  on  the  street.  At  these 
meetings  they  had  no  regular  services  but  would  remain 
silent  until  one  of  them  felt  it  was  a  right  moment  to  speak 
some  thought. 

Neither  the  Anglicans  nor  the  Puritans  liked  the  Quakers 
and  they  were  often  harshly  treated  and  sometimes  put  in 
prison. 

Many  of  the  Quakers  were  at  first  poor  people.  How¬ 
ever,  they  were  hard-working  and  honest  and  thrifty,  and 
because  they  lived  simply  many  of  them  became  rich. 

William  Penn,  a  rich  Quaker 

As  time  went  on  the  Quakers  became  more  numerous, 
and  many  rich  people  joined  the  group.  One  of  these  was 
William  Penn,  the  son  of  Admiral  Penn,  who  was  a  very 
rich  man.  When  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn  heard  that  his 
son  had  tinned  Quaker,  he  could  scarcely  believe  it.  He 
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packed  the  young  man  off  to  Paris,  the  gay  capital  of 
France.  He  gave  him  plenty  of  money  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  have  a  gay  time  and  forget  Quakers  and  their 
religion.  But  the  admiral  was  sadly  disappointed,  for 
young  William  came  back  still  a  Quaker;  he  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  changing  his  religion. 

The  story  is  told  that  one  day  the  young  Quaker  was  in 
the  presence  of  King  Charles  II.  All  the  gentlemen  at 
once  removed  their  hats,  with  the  exception  of  Penn.  As 
was  the  Quaker  custom,  he  kept  his  firmly  on  his  head. 
Charles,  however,  who  always  loved  a  joke,  was  not  in 
the  least  upset.  He  smiled  and  raised  his  own  hat,  saying 
that  only  one  person  was  allowed  to  be  covered  in  the 
King's  presence. 

Some  years  later  Admiral  Penn  died  and  left  a  large 
fortune  in  money  and  lands  to  his  son.  Among  the  things 
he  left  was  a  paper  showing  that  King  Charles  II  owed 
him  a  large  sum  of  money.  William  Penn  knew  that 
Charles  would  never  pay  him,  so  he  offered  to  accept  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  America  in  settlement.  The  King 
was  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  his  debt,  and  as  he  did  not 
think  the  land  very  valuable  he  readily  agreed.  He  also 
gave  Penn  permission  to  start  a  colony  of  Quakers  there, 
for  he  was  delighted  at  the  thought  of  England  getting  rid 
of  large  numbers  of  Quakers. 

Then  a  name  had  to  be  chosen  for  the  colony.  Penn 
suggested  calling  it  Sylvanici,  a  Latin  word  meaning  wood¬ 
ed  country.  Charles  suggested  adding  the  word  Penn. 
But  the  Quaker  feared  this  would  make  him  appear  vain. 
“All  right,”  said  the  King,  “if  that  is  the  case  you  can  call 
it  Pennsylvania  in  honour  of  your  father,  Admiral  Penn.” 
And  that  is  how  one  American  state  received  its  name. 
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Penn  founds  a  Quaker  colony 

The  news  that  William  Penn  was  to  start  a  colony  soon 
spread  far  and  wide.  The  Quakers  in  England  were  de¬ 
lighted.  Here  was  a  chance,  they  thought,  to  go  to  a  new 
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country  where  they  could  make  their  own  laws,  worship 
God  as  they  wished,  and  live  quiet  peaceful  lives.  But 
how  would  they  deal  with  the  savage  Indians,  who  often 
attacked  settlements  and  scalped  their  victims?  The  Quak¬ 
ers  did  not  believe  in  war  or  fighting.  Would  they  strike 
back?  This  is  how  William  Penn  dealt  with  the  Indians. 

He  said  that  the  red  men  were  to  be  treated  as  brothers. 
He  said  that  the  land  in  North  America  belonged  to  the 
Indians  and  that  the  white  men  should  pay  for  it.  If  any 
man  did  wrong  to  an  Indian  he  would  receive  the  same 
punishment  as  if  he  had  wronged  a  white  man.  Before 
Penn  reached  the  colony  he  sent  a  letter  of  friendship  to 
the  Indians.  The  Indian  chief  was  very  pleased  when  the 
letter  was  read  to  him,  and  the  message  helped  make  the 
Indians  friendly  towards  the  new  settlers. 

The  first  shiploads  of  Quakers  left  England  for  the  new 
settlement  in  1681.  Penn  also  invited  to  his  colony  any 
people  in  Germany,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  who  wished  to 
escape  and  worship  God  in  their  own  way.  Ship  after  ship 
loaded  with  settlers  sailed  up  the  Delaware  River  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  in  a  few  years  thousands  had  left  the  shores 
of  Europe  for  the  New  World. 

Penn  himself  left  for  Pennsylvania  the  following  year. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  called  the  Indian  chiefs  together 
and  talked  under  a  large  elm  tree.  We  can  well  imagine 
what  a  strange  yet  beautiful  scene  it  would  be,  this  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Indian  chiefs  in  their  feathers,  paint,  and  furs 
and  the  white  leader  in  his  plain  Quaker  grey.  Penn  told 
the  Indians  that  he  was  their  friend  and  the  white  men 
wanted  to  live  at  peace  beside  them.  He  gave  them  pres¬ 
ents  and  also  paid  them  for  the  land.  The  Indians  were 
well  pleased.  A  ceremony  was  held  in  which  the  Indians 
and  whites  promised  to  be  friends  and  keep  the  peace. 
Then  followed  a  great  feast  with  much  dancing  and  run- 
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ning  and  jumping.  Penn  himself  joined  in,  and  the 
Indians  were  delighted  to  see  how  well  the  White  Chief 
could  run  and  jump. 

Philadelphia  is  built 

There  was  peace  in  the  colony  and  it  grew  very  rapidly. 
Many  of  the  settlers  were  poor,  but  Penn  did  not  refuse 
them.  All  who  were  willing  to  work  and  live  in  peace 
with  their  neighbours  were  welcome,  and  he  was  ready 
to  assist  them.  Richer  settlers  from  England  brought  out 
their  own  cows,  sheep,  horses  and  pigs,  and  these  were  of 
great  value  in  a  new  settlement.  In  London  Penn  had 
drawn  up  the  plans  for  a  new  city.  It  would  be  quite  a 
distance  up  the  Delaware  and  it  was  to  be  called  Philadel¬ 
phia,  from  two  Greek  words  meaning  brotherly  love.  Soon 
the  axes  of  the  settlers  were  biting  into  the  trunks  of 
walnut,  oak,  chestnut,  elm,  spruce  and  pine.  The  fallen 
trees  were  cut  into  logs,  planks,  boards  and  shingles.  City 
blocks  were  laid  out,  houses  were  built,  and  soon  the  town 
of  Philadelphia  rose  on  the  bank  of  the  Delaware.  If  you 
go  to  Philadelphia  today  you  will  find  busy  streets  such  as 
Chestnut  Street  and  Walnut  Street,  named  by  the  early 
settlers. 

The  land  of  Pennsylvania  proved  to  be  fertile.  Corn  and 
tobacco  and  fruits  and  vegetables  grew  well.  Flax,  from 
which  the  settlers  made  their  own  linen,  was  also  grown. 
The  trees  of  the  forest  provided  good  lumber.  Soon  a  brisk 
trade  was  built  up  between  Pennsylvania,  England,  and 
other  countries. 

On  account  of  his  business  William  Penn  had  to  return 
to  England.  When  several  years  later  he  came  back  to 
see  his  colony  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  had  grown 
to  twenty  thousand  people.  He  was  amazed  too  to  find 
the  settlers  now  making  their  own  woollen  and  linen  and 
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paper  goods,  besides  building  small  ships.  He  went  back 
to  England,  happy  in  the  thought  that  he  had  done  a  good 
job  for  his  people  and  that  he  had  provided  a  place  where 
they  could  live  and  worship  God  after  the  manner  they 
wished. 


exercise  xxn 
Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  a  map  of  Pennsylvania.  Mark  in  Philadelphia, 
the  Delaware  River,  Delaware  Bay,  Chesapeake  Bay,  Har¬ 
risburg,  and  Pittsburgh. 

2.  Groups  of  the  class  might  each  dramatize  one  of  the 
following: 

(a)  William  Penn  keeping  his  head  covered  in  the 
presence  of  King  Charles  II. 

(b)  The  meeting  of  Penn  with  the  Indian  Chiefs  to 
sign  the  peace  treaty. 

(c)  A  conversation  of  a  Quaker  family. 

(d)  The  argument  between  Admiral  Penn  and  his  son 
William. 

3.  Individual  students  or  committees  might  look  up  and 
report  to  the  class  on  each  of  the  following: 

(a)  The  Quakers  in  England. 

(b)  The  young  Penn  becoming  a  Quaker. 

(c)  The  starting  of  a  colony  in  Pennsylvania. 

(d)  The  success  of  the  Colony. 

Questions  to  Answer 

1.  How  were  the  Quakers  different  from  the  Catholics, 
Anglicans  and  Puritans? 
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2.  Did  Quakers  wear  jewellery?  Why? 

3.  How  did  Penn  deal  with  the  Indians?  What  was  the 
result? 

4.  Give  six  reasons  why  the  colony  in  Pennsylvania  was 
a  success. 

5.  Give  reasons  why  the  King  was  in  favour  of  start¬ 
ing  a  colony  in  Pennsylvania. 


23.  LIFE  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD 
Rough  and  ready 

The  settlers  who  left  England  and  France  and  other 
countries  in  Europe  found  many  things  different  in  the 
New  World.  Life  at  first  was  very  rough,  and  they  had 
to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  meet  emergencies.  The  clim¬ 
ate  was  much  colder  in  the  winter  time,  especially  in  the 
north,  and  much  hotter  in  the  summer  time.  The  settlers 
in  New  England  and  in  New  France  were  not  used  to  the 
long  dreary  months  of  ice  and  snow,  nor  to  the  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  when  the  seasons  changed.  Nor 
were  they  used  to  so  many  mosquitoes  and  flies  and  black 
flies.  In  England  these  pests  are  not  even  noticeable. 
Then  too  the  early  colonists  had  to  be  ready  at  all  times 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  Indians,  who  would  some¬ 
times  suddenly  raid  the  homes  and  scalp  the  women  and 
kidnap  the  children. 

The  first  thing  the  new  settler  usually  did  was  to  cut 
down  some  trees.  Most  he  left  as  logs,  but  some  he  made 
into  planks  or  boards  or  perhaps  even  shingles.  With  these 
he  built  a  one-roomed  log  cabin  for  himself  and  his  family. 
Sometimes  the  roof  of  the  cabin  was  thatched,  that  is,  made 
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of  straw  or  grasses.  Sometimes  it  was  made  of  curved 
slabs,  or  poles  and  bark.  As  soon  as  possible  the  settler 
cleared  a  piece  of  ground  for  growing  grain  and  vege¬ 
tables.  He  would  sow  wheat,  rye,  oats  or  barley,  vegetable 
seeds  which  he  had  brought  from  England,  and  corn  and 
pumpkin  and  squash,  which  he  would  obtain  from  the 
Indians. 

The  newcomers  would  have  to  learn  quickly  how  to 
make  many  of  the  things  they  needed.  They  would  use 
oiled  paper  in  the  place  of  glass  for  windows.  Doors  would 
have  leather  hinges.  The  furniture  would  be  roughly 
made,  with  wooden  pins  taking  the  place  of  nails.  The 
family  had  to  make  its  own  soap.  To  do  this  they  obtained 
lye  from  the  ashes  of  burned  logs.  This  was  then  boiled 
with  tallow,  the  fat  from  cows  or  deer,  to  make  soap.  The 
feathers  and  down  from  geese  and  ducks  were  used  to  stuff 
pillows  and  mattresses. 

There  were  no  matches.  Fires  were  lighted  by  striking 
a  flint  and  steel  together,  which  made  a  spark.  There  was 
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very  little  paper,  and  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree  was  used 
in  its  place. 

Everybody  worked,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest.  The 
whole  family  rose  with  the  sun.  Boys  of  ten  or  more  went 
to  work  in  the  woods  and  fields  with  their  fathers,  while 
girls  helped  their  mothers  in  the  home. 

Clothing 

The  women  did  all  the  spinning  and  weaving  and  sew¬ 
ing,  and  made  all  the  family  clothes.  Sheep  were  kept  to 
provide  wool,  while  flax  was  grown  for  linen.  Dye  for 
colouring  purposes  came  from  the  roots  and  barks  of  cer¬ 
tain  trees.  The  cloth  the  women  made  was  known  as 
homespun.  The  Puritans  and  Quakers  were  simple  in  their 
dress  and  wore  dark,  plain  clothes.  The  Indians  wore  the 
skins  of  wild  animals.  They  taught  the  settlers  how  to 
turn  the  skins  into  soft  leather,  which  the  whites  then  made 
into  jackets  and  breeches  and  sometimes  boots.  The  men 
often  wore  deerskin  jackets  and  buckskin  breeches.  Deer¬ 
skin  moccasins  sometimes  completed  the  costume. 

Food 

There  was  plenty  of  game  and  fish,  including  wild 
turkeys.  The  settlers  raised  cows,  sheep,  pigs  and  geese. 
Indian  com  and  other  grain  was  harvested  and  stored.  In 
the  autumn,  vegetables  were  placed  in  pits,  dug  deep 
enough  into  the  ground  to  be  safe  from  the  frost.  The 
women  made  cheese  and  butter  from  cow's  milk.  As  there 
were  few  fences  the  cattle  were  looked  after  by  a  man 
called  a  cowherd.  It  was  his  job  to  watch  them  all  day, 
and  see  that  no  wild  animals  attacked  them.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  would  blow  a  horn  and  the  cows  would  follow  him 
to  the  town  pasture  or  “common”  as  it  was  called.  Towards 
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sunset  he  would  bring  them  back,  again  blowing  his  horn 
so  that  each  family  could  come  and  get  its  cows. 

Schools 

Some  of  the  early  settlers  did  not  believe  very  much  in 
education.  They  called  it  “book-learning”,  and  thought 
that  it  made  the  young  dissatisfied  and  lazy.  Children 
went  to  school  only  two  or  three  years.  They  learned  to 
read  and  write  and  do  simple  arithmetic.  For  reading  they 
used  the  Bible,  the  book  of  psalms,  and  the  horn  primer. 
The  horn  primer,  wrongly  called  a  horn  book,  was  a  sheet 
of  paper  with  the  alphabet  and  other  printing  on  it,  glued 
or  fastened  to  a  flat  piece  of  wood  with  a  handle.  It  was 
covered  with  a  thin  piece  of  horn  to  protect  it  from  dirt 
and  damage. 

Helping  one  another 

Building  a  house  or  raising  a  barn  was  too  big  a  job  for 
one  person  alone,  so  all  the  neighbours  would  get  together 
and  help.  At  other  times  the  settlers  would  get  together 
for  company  when  tiresome  jobs  like  plucking  geese, 
husking  corn,  knitting  and  quilting  had  to  be  done.  The 
meetings  were  called  “bees”  for  a  reason  which  you  can 
guess. 


exercise  xxm 
Things  to  Do 

1.  Have  the  class  make  models  of  some  of  the  articles 
used  by  the  early  settlers. 

2.  Draw  pictures  of  a  New  England  home  and  add  them 
to  your  class  murals. 
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3.  On  a  map  of  North  America  mark  New  England,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  New  Netherland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  New¬ 
foundland. 

4.  Divide  the  class  into  three  groups.  Each  group  finds 
out  all  they  can  about  life  in  Virginia,  or  in  Plymouth,  or 
in  Pennsylvania.  Then  you  could  have  a  debate  as  to 
which  was  the  best  colony. 

Questions  to  Answer 

1.  Write  what  you  know  about  the  following. 

(a)  The  houses  in  New  England. 

(b)  The  clothing  in  New  England. 

(c)  The  food  in  Pennsylvania. 

2.  What  did  the  settlers  use  for  fuel?  for  glass?  for 
paper? 

3.  List  three  ways  in  which  the  settlers  helped  one 
another. 

4.  Mention  six  things  the  settlers  found  in  North 
America  that  were  not  in  Europe. 

5.  Why  was  a  cowherd  necessary  in  the  early  settle¬ 
ments? 

Books  to  Read 

*Sir  Walter  Raleigh ,  N.  B.  Baker,  McLeod. 

That  Country  Called  Virginia ,  L.  Barksdale,  McClelland. 
Barnaby  Lee ,  J.  Bennett,  Saunders. 

West  of  the  Moon.  (Raleigh),  E.  Boog-Watson,  Oxford. 
*Sir  Walter  Raleigh ,  J.  Buchan,  Nelson. 

Map  Makers.  (Hudson),  J.  Cottier,  Ryerson. 

The  First  Year,  E.  L.  Meadowcroft,  Ambassador. 

*  Hudson  of  Hudsons  Bay,  J.  M.  Scott,  British  Book 
Service. 

* Elizabeth  of  the  Mayflower,  M.  J.  Trachsel,  Macmillan. 

*For  Better  Students. 
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TESTING  MYSELF  ON  WHAT  I  HAVE 
LEARNED  IN  UNIT  IV 

1.  From  Column  II  fill  in  the  words  suitable  to  go  with 
those  in  Column  I. 


COLUMN  i 

1.  William  Penn  was  the 

son 

2.  Philadelphia  means 

3.  The  Quakers  did  not 

have 

4.  The  Delaware  River  is 

5.  Pennsvlvania  is  now 

6.  The  Indians  were 

7.  Penn  allowed  people 

8.  The  settlers  grew 

9.  Pennsylvania  means 

10.  Poor  people  were 

11.  Admiral  Penn  was  angry 

12.  The  Quakers  were 

13.  Charles  II  owed 

14.  The  settlers  brought  out 

15.  The  climate  of  Pennsyl¬ 

vania 

16.  Penn  paid  the  Indians 


column  n 
any  ministers 

in  the  United  States 
friendly  with  the  Quakers 

wooded  country 

admitted  to  the  colony 

with  his  son 

harshly  treated 

money  to  Penn 

cows,  sheep,  and  horses 

of  Admiral  Penn 

is  mild 

for  their  land 

corn,  tobacco,  and  flax 

to  worship  as  they  wished 

south  of  the  St.  Lawrence 

brotherly  love 
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2.  Choose  the  group  of  words  from  Column  II  most 
suitable  for  the  group  of  words  in  Column  I. 

COLUMN  I  COLUMN  II 


1.  Hudson’s  log 


2.  A  kayak 


3.  North  West  Passage 


4.  Hudson  River 


5.  An  iceberg 


6.  Hudson 


7.  Muscovy  Company 


8.  Hudson 


9.  Hudson  Bay 


(a)  piece  of  wood 

(b)  a  record 

(c)  a  cabin 

(a)  a  kind  of  wolf 

(b)  an  Eskimo 

(c)  a  kind  of  canoe 

(a)  a  water  passage  to  China 

(b)  name  of  a  ship 

(c)  a  river 

(a)  runs  into  Hudson  Bay 

(b)  runs  into  Lake  Cham¬ 

plain 

(c)  runs  into  New  York  Bay 

(a)  an  Eskimo  hut 

(b)  found  in  the  Gulf  of 

Mexico 

(c)  floats  in  the  sea 

(a)  a  Dutchman 

(b)  a  Frenchman 

(c)  an  Englishman 

(a)  merchants  in  London 

(b)  Dutch  company 

(c)  company  in  New  York 

(a)  South  Pole 

(b)  North  Pole 

(c)  equator 

(a)  east  of  Greenland 

(b)  mutiny 

(c)  Spitzbergen 
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3.  State  whether  the  following  sentences  are  true  or 
false: 

(a)  Miles  Standish  was  a  Dutchman. 

(b)  The  climate  is  colder  in  New  England  than  in 
Virginia. 

(c)  Very  few  Pilgrims  died  at  Plymouth  the  first 
winter. 

(d)  There  were  women  and  children  on  the  May¬ 
flower. 

(e)  James  the  First  was  King  of  England  at  the  time 
the  Mayflower  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

(f)  Some  of  the  settlers,  tired  of  the  hard  fife,  sailed 
back  to  England  on  the  Mayflower. 

(g)  Virginia  was  named  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 

(h)  Virginia  is  north  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

(i)  There  is  today  a  state  in  the  United  States  called 
Virginia. 

(j)  Many  of  the  settlers  sent  out  by  Raleigh  were  not 
of  the  right  kind  to  start  a  settlement. 

(k)  War  between  France  and  England  caused 
Raleigh’s  colony  to  fail. 

(l)  A  colony  is  a  group  of  people  who  try  to  settle 
in  a  new  country. 


UNIT  V. 


Unrolling  the  Map  across  the  Great 

Plains 

24.  KELSEY  MEETS  THE  BUFFALO  HUNTERS 
The  vast  Canadian  prairies 

We  have  been  reading  how  the  explorers,  fur-traders, 
and  missionaries  unrolled  the  map  over  the  eastern  part 
of  North  America.  The  French  had  already  travelled  be¬ 
yond  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  and  had  explored  down 
the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth.  The  English  had  already 
built  several  forts  on  Hudson  Bay.  But  more  than  half  a 
continent  still  lay  unexplored,  unknown  to  the  white  man. 

If  you  stand  on  the  boundary  line  between  Ontario 
and  Manitoba  and  look  into  the  setting  sun,  you  will  face 
the  great  Rocky  Mountains,  almost  a  thousand  miles  away. 
Such  is  the  enormous  stretch  of  the  Canadian  prairies. 

The  word  prairie  is  a  French  word  meaning  grassland  or 
meadow.  The  part  which  early  French  explorers  saw 
was  flat  and  covered  with  waving  grass,  but  the  prairies 
are  not  all  flat.  To  the  west,  near  the  foothills  of  the 
Rockies,  they  become  quite  hilly,  while  to  the  northeast 
is  the  plateau  of  the  Laurentian  Shield  with  its  many 
streams,  lakes,  rocks  and  forests.  In  the  days  of  the  early 
explorers  and  traders,  huge  herds  of  buffalo,  or  bison  as 
they  really  should  be  called,  roamed  the  plains,  living 
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on  the  grasses  Nature  had  provided.  The  Indians  of  the 
plains  would  follow  the  herds  of  buffalo  and  kill  large 
numbers  of  them,  using  their  meat,  fat,  skins,  horns,  sinews, 
and  indeed  almost  every  part  of  the  big  animals. 

We  shall  now  see  how  both  the  French  and  the  English 
helped  to  unroll  the  map  over  the  great  Canadian  prairies, 
which  are  now  the  provinces  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  and  Alberta. 


Early  life  of  Kelsey 


The  life  of  Henry  Kelsey  makes  an  interesting  story. 
He  was  a  poor  boy  who  lived  in  the  city  of  London  in 
England.  He  often  went  down  to  the  London  docks  to 
see  the  big  ships  and  to  talk  with  the  sailors  and  the  men 
who  were  loading  and  unloading  the  cargoes. 

One  day  when  Henry  was  about  fourteen  vears  old  the 
mate  of  one  of  the  ships  took  him  on  board  and  offered 
him  a  job.  He  was  glad  to  accept  for  the  ship  was  the 
Happy  Return  and  was  bound  for  Fort  Nelson,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  trading-post.  The  boy  was  very  excited,  for  the  sailors 
had  told  him  many  stories  about  polar  bears,  Eskimos, 
seals,  icebergs  and  the  painted  Indians  who  came  to  trade 
at  Fort  Nelson.  He  was  looking  forward  to  seeing  all  these 
wonders. 


After  a  long  rough  eight-weeks  voyage  across  the  At¬ 
lantic,  then  through  the  dangerous  Hudson  Strait  and 
across  Hudson  Bay,  Henry  at  last  reached  Fort  Nelson 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nelson  River.  At  first  he  found  the 
life  at  the  trading-post  very  lonely;  many  times  he  longed 
for  the  busy  streets  and  crowds  of  old  London.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  Indians  brought  their  furs  to  trade  he  was 
interested.  He  tried  to  talk  with  them,  and  in  this  way  he 
soon  learned  their  language  and  made  them  his  friends. 
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Kelsey  becomes  an  Indian 

The  rules  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  were  very 
strict.  No  whites  except  the  Governor  and  his  agent  were 
supposed  to  talk  to  the  Indians,  but  young  Kelsey  wanted 
adventure.  He  would  climb  over  the  walls  and  go  hunt¬ 
ing  with  them  in  the  woods.  The  Governor  was  very  angry, 
and  on  one  occasion  he  had  Henry  soundly  whipped. 

Then  one  day  Kelsey  quietly  slipped  away.  He  went 
to  live  with  a  tribe  called  the  Assiniboines.  They  wel¬ 
comed  him  as  one  of  their  own.  He  lived  like  an  Indian 
and  wore  the  native  costume.  He  took  an  Indian  girl  for 
his  wife. 

Everyone  at  the  fort  thought  he  was  lost  and  would 
never  be  seen  again.  But  one  day  there  came  an  Indian 
runner  bearing  a  piece  of  birch  bark  with  some  writing 
in  charcoal  on  it.  The  Governor  read  the  message.  It  was 
from  Henry  Kelsey.  It  said  that  he  was  alive  and  well  and 
that  he  knew  where  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  could 
obtain  a  supply  of  rich  furs.  He  offered  to  lead  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  men  to  the  place  if  the  Governor  would  pardon 
him. 

The  Governor  was  only  too  glad  to  forgive  him,  for  he 
needed  the  young  man’s  services.  Kelsey  came  back,  bring¬ 
ing  his  Indian  wife.  At  first  the  Governor  refused  to  admit 
her,  saying  that  it  was  against  the  Company’s  rules.  But 
Kelsey  refused  to  enter  the  Fort  without  her,  and  at  last 
the  Governor  agreed. 

Kelsey  reaches  the  prairies 

In  1691  Kelsey  left  with  a  large  fleet  of  canoes.  He 
travelled  inland  for  some  six  hundred  miles  to  Lake  Win- 
nipegosis  and  the  Saskatchewan  River.  (See  map,  p.  178) 
Then  he  reached  the  prairies  with  their  sea  of  endless 
grass.  He  travelled  long  distances  over  what  is  now  the 
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province  of  Saskatchewan.  He  came  across  great  herds  of 
bison.  Kels-ey  tells  how  the  Indians  would  surround  a  herd 
and  kill  so  many  of  them  that  they  could  not  even  use  all 
they  killed  for  meat.  At  other  times  he  and  his  Indian 
friends  saw  huge  herds  of  musk-ox,  which  no  doubt  be¬ 
longed  to  the  barren  lands  of  the  north. 

On  one  occasion  he  almost  became  lost.  He  fell  asleep  in 
the  long  grass  and  when  he  awoke  his  Indian  friends  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  Fortunately,  however,  as  darkness 
came  on  he  was  able  to  find  them  by  the  glare  of  their 
camp-fire.  At  another  time  the  prairie  grass  caught  fire 
and  he  was  nearly  burned  to  death. 

The  Indians  admired  the  young  Englishman  very  much. 
They  liked  him  as  a  leader  and  they  knew  he  was  fearless. 
On  one  occasion  the  party  was  attacked  by  two  huge 
grizzly  bears.  The  natives  ran  and  climbed  up  trees,  while 
Kelsey  took  steady  aim  at  the  smaller  of  the  two,  which 
he  killed.  Then  the  big  one  came  for  Henry,  but  he  stood 
his  ground.  Another  shot  rang  out,  and  the  big  grizzly  also 
crumpled  to  the  ground.  For  his  coolness  and  bravery 
the  Indians  nicknamed  Kelsey  the  Little  Giant. 

The  Indians  led  the  explorer  to  the  chief  of  the  main 
camp  of  the  Assiniboines.  Kelsey  gave  him  a  variety  of 
presents,  and  he  promised  to  bring  his  furs  and  trade  with 
the  English  at  Fort  Nelson  the  next  spring. 

When  Kelsey  returned  to  Fort  Nelson,  die  Governor 
was  very  glad  to  see  him  and  learn  of  his  explorations. 

Henry  Kelsey  was  now  climbing  the  ladder  of  success. 
In  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  he  rose  to  higher  and 
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higher  positions  until  a  few  years  before  his  death  he  be¬ 
came  the  governor  of  the  whole  Bay  area  and  head  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  world's  trading  companies. 

We  remember  him  as  the  first  white  man  to  explore  the 
prairies  from  the  Hudson  Bay,  and  we  admire  him  because 
he  rose  from  a  ragged  little  street  boy  to  become  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  a  great  trading  company. 

EXERCISE  XXIV 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  Hudson  Bay  and  the  surrounding 
country.  On  it  mark  the  Nelson  River,  Fort  Nelson,  Lake 
Winnipeg,  the  Saskatchewan  River.  Trace  the  route  taken 
by  Kelsey. 

2.  Tell  the  class:  (a)  the  story  of  Kelsey's  early  life;  (b) 
the  story  of  his  explorations. 

Questions  to  Answer 

1.  Why  did  the  Governor  send  Kelsey  to  explore  the 
interior? 

2.  Describe  the  prairies  as  Kelsey  saw  them. 

3.  How  far  is  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nelson  River  to 
your  home,  supposing  you  could  travel  in  a  straight  line? 
How  could  a  traveller  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Nelson  River 
today? 

4.  Name  six  things  that  are  grown  in  Saskatchewan 
today.  What  do  the  people  do  with  these  six  products? 

5.  Name  three  cities  in  Saskatchewan,  give  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  each,  and  state  their  importance. 

6.  What  happens  to  the  Hudson  Bay  in  winter  time? 
Why? 
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25.  THE  LA  VERENDRYES  EXPLORE  THE  PRAIRIES 
Early  life  of  La  Verendrye 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  French 
explorers  and  fur  traders  were  pushing  westward  from 
Lake  Superior.  They  wanted  to  meet  fresh  Indian  tribes 
and  obtain  new  supplies  of  furs  from  them.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  these  explorers  was  a  Frenchman  called  La 
Verendrye.  He  and  his  four  sons  built  many  trading-posts 
and  explored  much  of  the  great  western  plains. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  Pierre  de  la  Verendyre  was  a  cadet, 
or  young  soldier.  Later  he  fought  against  the  English  in 
their  New  England  colonies.  Then  he  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  went  to  France.  At  this  time  England  and  France 
were  at  war.  Pierre  joined  a  French  regiment  and  fought 
against  the  English.  In  one  of  the  great  battles  in  Europe 
the  young  lieutenant  was  so  badly  wounded  that  the  enemy 
thought  he  was  dead  and  left  him  on  the  battlefield.  Fort¬ 
unately  for  him  his  friends  found  him  and  nursed  him 
back  to  health. 

When  the  war  in  Europe  was  finished,  La  Verendyre 
came  back  to  New  France.  He  married  and  lived  near 
Trois-Rivieres  (Three  Rivers).  He  had  three  sons,  all  of 
whom  became  daring  explorers. 

Story  of  the  western  sea 

Pierre  de  la  Verendyre  did  much  exploring  and  fur¬ 
trading  west  of  Lake  Superior.  One  day  while  he  was  stay¬ 
ing  at  his  trading-post  on  Lake  Nipigon,  an  Indian  chief 
told  him  of  a  great  lake  near  the  setting  sun,  with  a  river 
that  flowed  out  of  it  and  went  on  to  a  sea  of  salt.  Pierre 
at  once  thought  the  Indian  must  be  talking  about  the 
western  ocean,  in  other  words,  the  Pacific.  He  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  try  to  find  it.  For  such  a  long 
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journey  he  knew  he  would  need  more  money  and  sup¬ 
plies.  He  would  also  need  brightly-coloured  beads,  cloth, 
knives,  guns,  kettles  and  hatchets  to  use  for  trading  with 
the  Indians.  So  he  decided  to  set  out  for  Quebec  to  ask 
the  Governor  of  New  France  to  help  him. 

La  Verendrye  and  his  sons  reach  the  prairies 

The  Governor  gave  La  Verendrye  the  sole  right  to  trade 
in  furs  in  all  the  area  west  and  north  of  Lake  Superior.  A 
group  of  merchants,  anxious  to  make  money  out  of  the 
furs  they  hoped  he  would  bring  back,  gave  him  the  neces¬ 
sary  canoes  and  supplies.  In  the  summer  of  1731,  La 
Verendrye,  his  three  sons,  and  a  nephew  set  out.  They 
had  a  fleet  of  canoes  and  about  fifty  canoe-men,  or 
voyageurs ,  as  the  French  called  them. 

The  party  did  much  trading  with  the  Indians  in  the  Lake 
Superior  district.  They  built  a  chain  of  forts  on  Lake 
Superior,  Rainy  Lake,  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Lake  Win¬ 
nipeg.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  paddled  up  the 
Red  River  and  built  a  trading  post,  Fort  Rouge,  where 
the  city  of  Winnipeg  now  stands.  Further  on  up  the 
Assiniboine  another  fort  was  built  near  the  present  city 
of  Portage  La  Prairie.  The  Verendryes  had  now  reached 
the  great  open  plains.  There  were  no  forests  or  lakes  or 
streams,  but  prairie  grass  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see;  and 
somewhere  beyond  the  horizon  lay  the  great  western  sea 
about  which  the  Indians  had  spoken.  But  the  La  Veren- 
drye’s  successes  were  not  without  sadness.  During  his 
explorations  his  nephew  had  died,  and  sadder  still  one  of 
his  sons  and  twenty  Frenchmen  had  been  attacked  by  a 
band  of  savage  Sioux  on  an  island  in  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

The  shining  mountains 

Two  of  La  Verendrye’s  sons  travelled  southward  to  the 
lands  of  some  Indians  called  the  Mandans.  They  con- 
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tinued  southwestward,  going  from  tribe  to  tribe.  In  one 
place  they  saw  Indians  mounted  on  horses.  As  there  were 
no  horses  on  the  American  continent  when  the  Spaniards 
first  arrived,  the  Frenchmen  thought  these  horses  had  prob¬ 
ably  escaped  or  been  stolen  from  the  Spanish  settlements 
much  farther  south.  At  length  the  explorers  saw  some 
mountains  in  the  distance  towards  the  west.  The  sun  was 
shining  on  them,  so  they  referred  to  them  as  the  Shining 
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Mountains.  We  are  not  sure  which  mountains  they  were; 
possibly  they  were  the  Rockies. 

The  La  Verendryes  wanted  to  continue  their  trip,  cross 
the  mountains  and  find  out  what  was  on  the  other  side. 
The  Indians,  however,  were  afraid  of  being  attacked  by 
another  tribe  called  the  Snakes,  and  they  turned  back. 
Very  disappointed,  the  Frenchmen  had  to  follow  them. 

La  Verendrye  and  his  sons  made  other  discoveries.  We 
have  already  seen  how  they  built  a  chain  of  forts  and 
trading  posts  to  connect  Lake  Superior  with  Lake  Winni¬ 
peg,  the  Red  River,  and  the  Assiniboine  River.  They  also 
explored  Lake  Manitoba,  Lake  Winnipegosis  and  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  River,  building  trading-posts  at  convenient 
places. 

La  Verendrye’s  last  years 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  La  Verendrye  seems 
to  have  run  into  trouble.  The  merchants  of  Montreal  were 
greedy  for  more  and  more  furs.  They  did  not  think  La 
Verendrye  was  sending  them  enough.  The  Governor  now 
placed  another  man  in  charge  of  the  trading-posts,  and 
La  Verendrye  and  his  sons  came  back  east. 

He  was  now  sixty-four  years  of  age  and  in  ill  health. 
His  friends  were  aware  how  great  had  been  his  work. 
They  knew  that  he  had  explored  much  new  territory  and 
had  added  a  great  deal  to  men’s  knowledge  of  North 
America.  They  persuaded  the  King  of  France  to  award 
him  the  high  honour  of  the  Cross  of  St.  Louis.  But  the  old 
explorer  did  not  regard  this  as  marking  the  end  of  his 
efforts.  He  still  hoped  to  find  that  western  sea.  In  1749, 
while  planning  another  expedition  to  the  Saskatchewan 
and  the  shining  mountains,  he  died. 
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EXERCISE  XXV 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Draw  a  map  and  on  it  mark:  Lake  Superior,  Lake 
Nipigon,  Rainy  Lake,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Winnipeg  River, 
Red  River,  Assiniboine  River,  Lake  Manitoba,  Lake  Win- 
nipegosis,  Saskatchewan  River.  Mark  also  the  forts  La 
Verendrye  and  his  sons  built  at  or  near  the  following 
places:  Winnipeg,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Prince  Albert,  Port 
Arthur,  Fort  Frances,  the  Pas. 

Questions  to  Answer 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  early  life  of  La  Verendrye. 

2.  What  was  La  Verendrye  trying  to  find?  Was  he  suc¬ 
cessful? 

3.  Give  six  reasons  why  the  King  of  France  awarded 
him  die  Cross  of  St.  Louis. 

4.  How  do  die  prairies  differ  from  the  country  east  of 
Lake  Winnipeg? 

5.  What  are  the  chief  things  produced  in  (a)  Manitoba 
(b)  Saskatchewan?  Where  do  these  products  go? 

6.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  La  Verendryes  and 
the  fur  trade. 


26.  ALEXANDER  HENRY:  FUR  TRADER 

We  have  seen  how  Jacques  Cartier  discovered  the  St. 
Lawrence,  how  Samuel  de  Champlain  reached  the  Great 
Lakes,  how  La  Salle  Ravelled  down  the  Mississippi,  and 
how  Du  Lhut  and  the  La  Verendryes  pushed  on  to  the 
west,  opening  up  new  country  as  they  went.  These  men 
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were  all  Frenchmen.  They  fought  and  they  explored  for 
France,  hoping  to  make  New  France  larger  and  greater. 
But  in  the  year  1759,  about  thirty  years  after  the  explora¬ 
tions  of  the  La  Verendryes,  an  important  event  happened 
which  was  to  change  the  history  of  New  France  and  of 
Canada. 

Canada  becomes  British 

One  dark  night  during  the  month  of  September,  1759, 
General  Wolfe  and  his  British  troops  silently  climbed  the 
cliffs  west  of  Quebec.  By  morning  Wolfe  had  4,500 
men  drawn  up  ready  for  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 
Montcalm,  the  French  general,  was  surprised  to  see  the 
British  on  the  plains.  He  had  not  thought  it  possible  for 
an  army  to  climb  the  cliffs. 

Montcalm,  a  brave  soldier,  hurried  into  the  city  of  Que¬ 
bec  and  quickly  brought  out  his  troops.  Wolfe  ordered 
his  men  not  to  fire  until  the  French  were  close  upon  them. 
Then  a  terrible  volley  rang  out,  and  his  men  charged  with 
the  bayonet.  In  a  short  time  the  French  were  in  disorder 
and  fleeing  back  to  the  city.  The  battle  was  won  and  Que¬ 
bec  was  taken.  Next  year  the  British  captured  Montreal 
and  soon  the  whole  of  New  France  came  under  their  rule. 

Alexander  Henry  sets  out  to  trade  in  furs 

When  New  France  came  under  British  rule,  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company  no  doubt  hoped  that  it  would  now  con¬ 
trol  all  the  fur-trading.  The  company  sent  its  agents  in¬ 
land  to  try  to  persuade  the  Indians  to  bring  their  furs 
to  the  forts  on  Hudson  Bay.  But  the  fur- traders  in  Mont¬ 
real  and  Quebec  were  not  sitting  idle.  They  continued  to 
send  their  men  up  the  lakes  and  rivers  to  trade  with  the 
Indians  right  in  their  own  villages.  In  this  way  they  were 
more  likely  to  get  the  best  furs. 
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Among  the  fur-traders  of  this  time  was  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Alexander  Henry.  He  did  not  join  one  of  the 
fur-trading  companies,  but  preferred  to  trade  on  his  own. 
He  was  therefore  known  as  an  “independent”  trader. 

Henry  did  not  wait  for  the  war  between  the  French 
and  the  British  to  end.  In  June,  1761,  he  set  out  with  a 
French-Canadian  guide  named  Campion.  He  followed 
the  old  route  up  the  Ottawa  River,  by  way  of  Lake  Nipis- 
sing  to  the  Georgian  Bay,  which  Champlain  and  so  many 
of  the  coureurs  de  bois  had  taken. 

Although  the  British  had  captured  Quebec  and  Mont¬ 
real,  many  of  the  trading  posts  had  not  yet  given  in.  The 
Indians  too  were  still  loyal  to  the  French  and  ready  to 
kill  any  English  trader  they  could  capture.  Henry,  there¬ 
fore,  decided  to  disguise  himself.  He  put  on  a  red  worsted 
oap,  a  loose  shirt,  a  blanket  coat;  he  smeared  himself  with 
grease  and  dirt.  He  and  Campion  then  boldly  went  to  the 
famous  fur-trading  post  on  the  island  of  Michilimackinac, 
often  called  Mackinac  or  Mackinaw  for  short.  However, 
the  French  and  Indians  there  soon  became  suspicious  of 
him.  He  was  seized  and  made  a  prisoner.  He  expected 
the  Indians  would  put  him  to  death.  Fortunately  for  him, 
however,  British  troops  arrived  very  shortly  and  he  was 
freed.  He  was  then  able  to  go  on  with  his  fur-trading. 

A  game  of  lacrosse 

Two  years  later  Alexander  Henry  again  nearly  lost  his 
life.  This  time  it  was  in  connection  with  a  game  of  lacrosse. 

The  Indians  played  this  game,  sometimes  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  players  to  the  side.  Large  bands  of  them  were  at 
this  time  encamped  outside  the  fort  of  Mackinac,  which 
the  British  had  taken  from  the  French.  The  Indians  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  should  play  one  of  their  games  of  la¬ 
crosse.  A  date  was  set,  and  the  British  were  invited  to 
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watch  the  game.  Not  suspecting 
any  treachery,  most  of  the  officers 
and  men  came  out  to  the  fort.  Few 
of  them  had  any  arms.  Large  num¬ 
bers  of  squaws,  wrapped  in  heavy 
blankets,  pretenting  to  watch  the 
game,  were  standing  near  the  gate. 

In  the  middle  of  the  game  the  ball 
was  suddenly  thrown  over  the  wall 
into  the  fort.  With  a  wild  yell  the 
Indians  rushed  for  the  gate  of  the 
fort.  As  they  did  so,  the  squaws  un¬ 
covered  tomahawks  and  knives  they 
had  been  hiding  and  handed  them 
to  their  husbands.  The  whites  were 
off  guard  and  completely  taken  by 
surprise.  Then  the  horrible  slaughter 
began.  Many  of  the  English  soldiers 
were  cut  down  and  scalped,  and  in 
no  time  the  Indians  had  seized  the  fort. 

From  his  window  Alexander  Henry  saw  the  massacre. 
He  tried  to  hide  himself,  but  the  Indians  discovered  him 
and  dragged  him  out.  They  put  a  rope  around  his  neck 
and  tied  him  to  the  centre  pole  of  a  wigwam  along  with 
some  soldiers.  As  you  can  well  imagine,  Alexander  Henry 
thought  his  last  hours  had  come.  He  expected  die  Indians 
would  at  any  minute  drag  him  out  and  torture  him  to  death. 
Then  he  heard  voices  and  several  men  came  into  the  wig¬ 
wam.  Among  them  he  recognized  a  friend  of  his,  a  Chip¬ 
pewa  Indian,  who  was  now  offering  to  buy  the  life  of  his 
white  brother.  After  some  argument,  the  Indians  agreed 
to  let  Henry  go  free.  The  rope  was  untied  from  his  neck 
and  the  Chippewa  Indian  led  his  white  friend  away. 
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Disguised  as  an  Indian  Henry  spent  the  next  winter  in 
camp  with  his  Chippewa  friend.  At  a  later  date  he  joined 
a  British  force  on  its  way  to  regain  Fort  Mackilimackinac. 
The  place  was  soon  recaptured  and  Henry  was  then  able 
to  resume  his  fur-trading. 

Henry  trades  on  the  western  plains 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  Alexander  Henry  s  trips  was 
the  one  he  made  in  1775,  when  he  left  for  the  western 
plains.  He  took  his  faithful  French-Canadian  voyageur 
friend  Cadotte  with  him.  He  made  Grand  Portage  his 
starting  point.  This  was  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  not  far  from  where  the  present  city  of  Fort 
William  stands.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  canoe  trail 
that  led  all  the  way  to  the  Saskatchewan  River  and  still 
farther  west  to  Lake  Athabaska. 

Henry  and  Cadotte  left  with  several  canoes  loaded  with 

tools,  hatchets,  guns,  gunpowder,  cloth,  beads  and  rum. 

These  they  intended  trading  with  the  Indians  for  furs. 

Sometimes  however  they  would  also  trade  them  for  food, 

such  as  wild  rice  and  fish.  The  famous  fur-trader  travelled 

on  to  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Lake  Winnipeg,  the  Churchill 

Rivei  and  finally  Lake  Athabaska.  These  were  the  regions 

where  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  hoped  to  obtain  furs. 

Henry,  however,  was  a  great  trader.  He  knew  how  to 

deal  with  the  Indians,  and  he  succeeded  in  buying  several 

thousand  of  the  most  valuable  beaver  and  otter  and  marten 
skins. 

On  this  famous  trip  Henry  had  many  exciting  experi¬ 
ences.  One  January  he  and  his  men  were  in  the  middle 
of  a  terrible  snow-storm.  Food  was  short  and  there  was 
nothing  left  to  eat  except  a  little  chocolate.  However, 
Henry  pushed  on  through  the  heavy  snow.  As  they  travelled 
on  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  bones  of  an  elk 
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which  a  pack  of  wolves  had  left  on  the  ice.  Henry  tells 
us  that  he  and  his  men  were  so  hungry  that  they  put 
the  remains  in  a  large  kettle  and  made  soup  of  them.  The 
soup  was  strong  and  tasty.  When  the  men  had  eaten  it 
they  felt  much  stronger  and  were  able  to  continue  their 
journey. 

Henry  finally  returned  to  Montreal  with  his  canoes 
loaded  with  rich  furs  which  he  had  brought  all  the  way 
from  the  west.  He  sold  them  and  make  a  good  deal  of 
money.  His  travels  and  fur-trading  did  much  to  open  the 
country  and  to  spread  information  about  western  rivers 
and  lakes  and  prairies.  He  will  always  be  remembered  as 
a  great  English  fur-trader  and  explorer. 


EXERCISE  XXVI 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Draw  a  map  showing  the  region  from  Grand  Portage 
to  Lake  Athabaska.  Trace  Alexander  Henry’s  route.  Mark 
Lake  Superior,  Grand  Portage,  Rainy  Lake,  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  Winnipeg  River,  Lake  Winnipeg,  Churchill  River, 
Athabaska  River,  Lake  Athabaska.  See  if  you  can  find  out 
how  each  of  these  places  got  its  name. 

2.  By  using  the  scale  on  a  map  of  Canada  find  the  dist¬ 
ance  ( a )  between  Grand  Portage  and  Lake  Athabaska,  ( b ) 
between  Grand  Portage  and  Quebec  City. 

3.  Give  an  oral  composition  on  one  of  the  following: 

(a)  The  capture  of  Quebec. 

(b)  Alexander  Henry’s  early  years  of  fur-trading. 

(c)  Lacrosse  from  1760  to  the  present. 

(d)  Henry’s  trip  in  1775  to  Athabaska. 
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Questions  to  Answer 

1.  Why  was  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  a  rival  of  the 
fur-traders  of  Montreal? 

2.  Give  three  good  reasons  why  Alexander  Henry  should 
be  remembered. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  game  of  lacrosse  at  Mackinaw. 

4.  Tell  the  story  of: 

(a)  early  fur  trading  years  of  Henry. 

(b)  his  famous  trip  from  Grand  Portage  to  Lake 
Athabaska. 

5.  In  what  year  did  the  British  capture  Quebec? 

6.  Why  had  the  furs  of  the  western  Indians  become 
more  important  by  this  time? 

7.  What  piece  of  clothing  takes  its  name  from  Michili- 
makinac?  What  does  this  tell  you  about  the  weather  at 
the  fort? 


27.  DOWN  RIVER  TO  THE  ARCTIC 
Fur  traders  on  the  prairies 

When  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  built  trading  posts  on 
Hudson  Bay,  headquarters  in  England  was  able  to  ship 
its  goods  to  Canada  by  sea.  In  this  way  they  cost  less  than 
the  goods  which  came  all  the  way  from  Montreal  by  land, 
and  the  Company  could  thus  afford  to  give  better  prices 
for  the  furs  they  bought.  The  Indians  therefore  preferred 
to  trade  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  To  offset 
this,  the  traders  from  Montreal  sent  agents  right  into 
the  Indian  villages  to  purchase  the  furs  before  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  could  get  them.  The  Indians  liked 
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the  French  voyageurs  and  fur-traders  because  they  were 
so  friendly.  You  will  remember  that  the  La  Verendryes 
built  a  chain  of  forts  to  help  them  in  the  trade  with  the 
west.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  also  built  inland  posts 
at  places  that  are  now  called  Brandon  and  Prince  Albert 
and  on  Lake  Athabaska  and  the  Peace  River. 

In  1783  a  group  of  traders,  mainly  Scotsmen,  joined  to¬ 
gether  in  Montreal  to  form  a  company  known  as  the 
North  West  Company.  It  became  very  famous  and  a  keen 
and  bitter  rival  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Grand 
Portage,  near  the  present  Fort  William,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  became  its  chief  trading  centre. 
Here  the  traders  from  the  west  met  the  agents  of  the 
merchants  from  the  east.  Those  who  came  from  the  east 
were  known  as  pork-eaters  because  their  food  was  mainly 
salt  pork  and  dried  peas,  while  those  who  came  from  the 
west  were  called  lard-eaters  because  they  lived  chiefly  on 
pemmican,  a  mixture  of  lard  and  pounded  beef,  prepared 
by  the  Indians. 

The  life  of  the  fur-trader 

The  life  of  the  fur  trader  was  not  an  easy  one,  but  it 
was  an  exciting  one.  It  was  usually  July  when  the  voy¬ 
ageurs ,  as  the  French-Canadian  canoemen  were  called, 
reached  Fort  William  from  the  West.  After  receiving  their 
mail  and  the  news  from  their  home  in  the  east,  and  after 
spending  a  few  weeks  of  feasting  and  merry-making  with 
the  pork-eaters,  the  voyageurs  made  ready  for  the  return 
trip  to  their  lonely  posts  in  the  wilderness.  Here  during  the 
coming  winter  they  would  again  collect  the  furs  of  the 
beaver,  muskrat,  otter  and  marten. 

Some  of  the  canoes  the  voyageurs  used  were  quite  large, 
as  long  as  forty  feet.  They  could  hold  as  much  as  five 
tons  of  goods.  When  the  boatmen  reached  a  high  water- 
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fall  or  some  bad  rapids,  they  had  to  portage  the  canoe 
and  all  the  goods.  Often  the  men  had  to  stagger  through 
thick  bush  and  over  dangerous  rocky  places  where  a  slip 
of  the  foot  meant  certain  death.  We  are  told  that  these 
sturdy  boatmen  could  carry  canoes  and  150  pound  bales 
of  goods  on  their  backs.  In  some  places  it  was  not  possible 
to  make  a  portage  and  the  boatmen  had  no  alternative  but 
to  “shoot”  their  canoes  through  the  dangerous  rapids  or 
paddle  across  treacherous  whirlpools.  Then  their  hearts 
would  beat  fast  and  it  needed  a  keen  eye  and  steady  nerves 
to  win  through.  Sometimes  the  canoes  would  upset  and 
the  voyageurs  then  stood  a  good  chance  of  being  smashed 
on  the  rocks  and  drowned  in  the  swirling  waters.  Along 
the  route,  especially  at  the  portages,  it  is  said  that  many  a 
rough  wooden  cross  marked  the  grave  of  a  voyageur  who 
had  gone  to  his  death. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  boatmen  lived  mainly  on 
pemmican,  which  the  Indians  had  taught  the  Frenchmen 
to  make.  In  the  course  of  the  trip,  however,  the  travel¬ 
lers  usually  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  shoot  wild  fowl 
and  animals,  thus  from  time  to  time  obtaining  fresh  meat 
for  their  diet. 

They  were  a  gay  lot,  these  French  boatmen!  Their 
bright  toques  and  shirts  and  red  sashes  glowed  in  the  west¬ 
ern  sunshine  as  they  glided  along.  As  they  dipped  then- 
paddles  they  shouted  and  sang  their  French  songs  to  their 
hearts’  content,  revelling  in  the  freedom  and  the  danger 
this  kind  of  life  gave  them.  They  would  rise  with  the  sun 
and  paddle  all  day,  as  long  as  the  light  lasted.  Then  they 
would  stop  for  the  night,  make  a  campfire,  eat  their  pem¬ 
mican,  roll  themselves  in  their  blankets  and  go  to  sleep 
under  the  stars.  Next  day  they  would  be  up  early  and  on 
their  way  to  the  lively  tunes  of  more  fun  and  merriment. 
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When  the  white  man  first  discovered  the  western  prai¬ 
ries  there  were  great  herds  of  buffalo  or  bison  roaming  over 
them.  These  animals  lived  on  the  rich  prairie  grass.  In 
winter  they  went  south;  in  spring  they  came  north  again. 
Many  of  the  prairie  Indians  followed  the  herds.  Riding 
their  swift  horses,  they  would  surround  large  numbers,  kill¬ 
ing  as  many  as  they  needed.  They  would  use  the  meat  for 
food,  the  skins  for  clothing  and  tepees,  the  sinews  for 
thread,  strips  of  the  hide  or  woven  hair  for  rope,  the  bones 
for  knives  and  arrow  heads,  and  the  horns  for  drinking 
cups  and  powder  horns.  As  there  was  little  wood  on  the 
prairie  the  droppings  were  dried  and  used  for  fuel.  Where 
there  were  rivers  and  lakes  and  woods,  the  Indians  trap¬ 
ped  fur-bearing  animals  and  sold  them  to  the  whites  for 
the  goods  they  needed.  One  of  the  whites  who  belonged 
to  the  North  West  Company  and  who  came  west  to  trade 
with  the  Indians  was  a  Scotsman  by  the  name  of  Alexander 
Mackenzie. 

Early  Life  of  Alexander  Mackenzie 

Alexander  Mackenzie  was  born  in  Scotland.  Both  his 
parents  were  dead  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  came  to 
Canada.  He  worked  as  a  clerk  with  a  fur-trading  company 
in  Montreal.  Here  he  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  fur 
trade.  Later  he  was  sent  by  his  company  to  the  distant 
west,  to  collect  furs  from  the  Indians  before  the  Hudson  s 
Bay  Company  men  could  get  them. 

At  a  later  date  young  Mackenzie  became  a  partner  of 
the  North  West  Company.  He  was  sent  to  Fort  Chipe- 
wyan  on  Lake  Athabaska  to  look  after  the  Company  s  fur 
trade.  It  did  not  take  this  keen  Scotsman  long  to  realize 
that  beyond  Lake  Athabaska  there  were  still  many  rivers, 
lakes,  woods  and  prairies.  Beyond  lay  the  Rocky  Moun- 
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tains  and  somewhere  beyond  them,  he  didn’t  know  how 
far  away,  probably  lay  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean.  He  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  find  a  way  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
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There  would  be  many  fur-bearing  animals  on  the  way,  and 
much  profit  for  his  company  besides  much  adventure  for 
himself. 


The  Mackenzie  River 


On  June  3rd,  1789,  Alexander  Mackenzie  left  Fort 
Chipewyan  with  four  birch-bark  canoes.  With  him  were 
four  French-Canadian  boatmen,  a  young  German,  and  an 
Indian  called  English  Chief  because  he  had  travelled  so 
many  times  to  the  English  posts  on  Hudson  Bay.  The 
Indian  took  his  two  wives  with  him.  One  of  the  canoes 
was  loaded  with  goods  which  the  explorers  hoped  to  trade 
for  furs. 

The  party  crossed  Lake  Athabaska  and  paddled  down 
the  Slave  River.  Mackenzie  came  to  the  Peace  River  that 
flows  from  the  west  and  joins  the  Slave.  He  continued  on 
down  the  Slave  River  for  five  days,  sometimes  having  to 
make  difficult  portages.  Then  he  came  to  Great  Slave 


Lake. 

The  explorers  enjoyed  eating  the  wild  fowl  they  shot 
and  the  fish  they  caught.  On  an  island  in  the  lake  they 
found  a  herd  of  reindeer.  It  did  not  take  them  long  to 
kill  some  of  these  animals  and  then  enjoy  the  fresh  meat. 
Although  it  was  summer  time  there  was  still  much  ice 
in  the  lake  and  at  times  the  canoes  found  it  difficult  to 
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keep  in  the  narrow  channels  of  water.  The  mosquitoes 
were  bad  and  pestered  the  travellers. 

At  last  the  explorers  found  a  mighty  river  flowing  out 
of  the  lake,  in  a  north-westerly  direction.  The  river  now 
bears  Mackenzie’s  name. 

Down  the  unknown  river 

Mackenzie  must  have  felt  like  Champlain  when  he  first 
entered  the  St.  Lawrence.  Here  was  a  mighty  river.  Where 
did  it  go?  He  was  soon  to  find  out. 

The  river  was  wide  and  as  the  current  was  not  too  rapid 
the  travellers  hoisted  sails  on  their  canoes  to  help  them 
along.  As  they  were  getting  close  to  the  Arctic  Circle  there 
was  now  almost  continual  daylight,  which  helped  them 
very  much.  They  passed  the  Liard  River,  which  is  a  large 
tributary  joining  the  Mackenzie  from  the  west.  In  the  dist¬ 
ance  they  could  now  see  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  a 
range  of  mountains,  which  they  took  to  be  the  Rockies. 
Later  they  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Bear  River. 
They  did  not  know,  of  course,  that  this  river  flows  out  of 
a  huge  lake,  called  the  Great  Bear  Lake. 

From  time  to  time  Mackenzie  and  his  party  met  Indians. 
He  wanted  to  be  friendly  with  them  and  had  his  own  In¬ 
dians  talk  to  them,  but  they  found  difficulty  in  making 
them  understand.  Mackenzie  offered  them  “fire-water” 
and  tobacco,  but  soon  found  they  had  no  use  for  these 
goods.  He  gave  them  hatchets  and  knives  and  beads.  They 
were  at  once  very  pleased. 

These  northern  Indians  now  urged  Mackenzie  to  turn 
back,  telling  him  that  ahead  were  all  manner  of  dreadful 
monsters,  huge  waterfalls  and  cataracts.  He  was  warned 
that  the  northern  sea  was  so  far  away  that  it  would  take 
a  whole  lifetime  to  reach  it  and  that  he  and  his  party  would 
no  doubt  die  on  the  way.  But  the  young  Scotsman  was 
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fearless  and  determined.  He  ordered  the  party  to  push  on. 

After  travelling  down  the  river  for  another  hundred 
miles  or  so,  the  stream  began  to  narrow  and  the  explorers 
came  to  a  gorge  with  perpendicular  rocks  towering  250 
feet  above  them  on  either  side.  Boldly  the  canoes  went 
on  for  several  miles  through  this  gorge.  Then  they  came 
to  many  islands  and  channels.  They  had  reached  the  delta 
of  the  Mackenzie  River,  as  it  flows  into  the  Arctic,  but  the 
travellers,  of  course,  did  not  know  this.  Which  channel 
should  they  follow?  An  argument  started.  The  Indians 
were  afraid  they  would  get  lost  and  wanted  to  turn  back. 
Mackenzie  and  the  French-Canadians  were  all  for  going 
on.  At  length  the  leader  had  to  promise  the  Indians  that 
he  would  turn  back  if  the  ocean  were  not  reached  within 
seven  days’  time.  They  then  agreed  to  go  on. 

One  day  they  reached  an  island.  Mackenzie  clambered 
to  the  top  of  a  hill.  Before  him  stretched  a  sea  of  ice,  with 
no  land  in  sight.  That  night  the  travellers  saw  the  water 
rising  and  had  to  get  up  and  move  their  baggage.  Mac¬ 
kenzie  was  still  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  had  yet  reached 
the  ocean.  Tired  out,  he  went  to  sleep.  Next  morning  he 
was  awakened  by  his  men  in  great  excitement.  Off  shore 
they  had  seen  huge  creatures  plunging  and  tumbling  in  the 
water,  blowing  spray  in  the  air.  They  were  whales.  The 
great  explorer  now  knew  that  at  last  he  had  reached  the 

Arctic  Ocean. 


EXERCISE  XX VU 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  the  region  of  the  Mackenzie  River. 
On  it  mark  Lake  Athabaska,  Fort  Chipewyan,  Slave  River, 
Peace  River,  Great  Slave  Lake,  Mackenzie  River,  Great 
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Bear  River,  Great  Bear  Lake,  the  delta  of  the  Mackenzie, 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

2.  Trace  the  route  taken  by  Mackenzie. 

3.  Give  the  class  an  oral  account  of  one  of  the  following: 
(a)  the  North  West  Company,  (b)  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  (c)  the  buffalo  hunters,  (d)  the  early  life  of 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  (e)  his  trip  to  the  Arctic,  (f)  the 
fur-traders  as  explorers. 

4.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  buffalo. 

5.  Draw  a  picture  of  Indians  attacking  a  herd  of  buf¬ 
faloes. 

6.  Make  a  collection  of  coins  and  stamps  of  Canada  and 
United  States  with  pictures  of  fur-bearing  animals.  Under 
each  make  a  note  why  this  animal  was  important. 

7.  Learn  to  sing  some  voyageur  songs  (Folk  Songs  of 
Canada,  Edith  Fowke,  Waterloo  Music  Co.)  Kneel  on  one 
knee  and  make  motions  of  paddling,  and  the  songs  will  go 
with  a  better  swing. 

Questions  to  Answer 

1.  Mention  the  names  of  six  fur- traders  who  were  also 
explorers. 

2.  Why  was  there  rivalry  between  the  Hudson's  Bay 
and  the  North  West  Company? 

3.  Who  were  the  lard-eaters  and  the  pork-eaters? 

4.  Why  did  the  Montreal  traders  find  it  hard  to  compete 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company? 

5.  Give  four  uses  the  Indians  made  of  the  buffalo. 

6.  Why  did  the  Indians  of  the  prairies  not  cultivate  the 
land  and  grow  wheat,  as  the  white  man  did  later? 

7.  The  wigwams  of  the  eastern  Indians  were  sometimes 
covered  with  skins,  but  oftener  with  bark.  The  tepees  of 
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the  western  Indians  were  usually  covered  with  skins.  The 
igloos  of  the  Eskimos  are  made  of  ice.  Why  did  these 
natives  build  their  homes  of  such  different  materials? 

8.  What  is  “fire-water”?  Why  is  it  so  called? 


28.  HEARNE  SEARCHES  FOR  COPPER 
A  mountain  of  copper 

From  time  to  time  the  fur  traders  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  would  hear  stories  about  rich  mines  of  gold  and 
copper  to  be  found  in  the  north.  The  Indians  told  them 
of  a  mountain  of  copper  near  the  Far-Off-Metal  River, 
which  flowed  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  To  prove  their  story 
they  brought  bits  of  copper  and  tools  made  of  copper  to 
Fort  Churchill,  then  called  Fort  Prince  of  Wales.  There 
was  so  much  copper,  the  Indians  said,  that  ships  could 
sail  along  the  Arctic  Ocean  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
and  carry  away  loads  of  the  valuable  metal.  They  knew 
that  the  ships  that  left  from  Fort  Churchill  for  England 
were  often  loaded  (or  ballasted)  with  rock  to  keep  them 
steady  on  their  return  journey.  “Why  not  load  them  with 
copper  instead?”  the  Indians  suggested. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  decided  to  find  out  if  there 
really  was  a  big  copper  mine.  They  were  also  still  anxious 
to  find  the  Northwest  Passage  around  the  continent  of 
America  to  the  Pacific  and  on  to  China.  The  man  the  Com¬ 
pany  chose  to  search  for  the  copper,  and  possibly  find  the 
Northwest  Passage,  was  Samuel  Hearne. 

The  early  life  of  Samuel  Hearne 

Samuel  Hearne  was  born  in  England.  At  the  early  age 
of  eleven,  when  most  boys  these  days  are  still  at  school,  he 
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was  already  serving  in  the  British  navy.  It  was  at  the  time 
of  the  Seven  Years’  War,  the  war  in  which  Great  Britain 
took  Canada  from  France.  Although  so  young,  Samuel 
actually  took  part  in  one  of  the  sea  battles  of  this  war. 
When  the  war  ended,  he  came  out  to  Canada  and  joined 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  He  worked  as  a  fur  trader 
for  the  company  for  several  years  and  also  traded  with  the 
Eskimos. 

Hearne’s  first  failure 

In  November,  1769,  Samuel  Hearne,  now  a  young  man 
of  twenty-four,  set  out  from  Fort  Prince  of  Wales  to  find 
the  rich  copper  mine.  He  had  with  him  two  other  Eng¬ 
lishmen  and  several  Indians,  who  said  they  knew  where 
the  Coppermine  River  was. 

The  Indians  led  Hearne  through  the  country  known  as 
the  Barren  Lands.  Here  it  is  so  far  north  and  so  cold  that 
little  more  than  grasses  and  mosses  are  able  to  grow.  The 
few  shrubs  that  do  live  are  stunted  and  scanty,  and  there 
is  no  wood  with  which  to  make  fires.  In  winter  bitterly 
cold  winds  sweep  across  the  snow-covered  Barren  Lands, 
making  travel  very  difficult.  It  was  small  wonder,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Hearne  and  his  party  soon  ran  into  trouble.  Food 
began  to  run  short  and  the  weather  was  very  cold.  One 
night  the  Indians  deserted  them,  leaving  them  alone  in 
the  wilderness.  Hearne  and  his  companions  managed  to 
struggle  back  through  the  snow  to  Fort  Prince  of  Wales. 

His  second  failure 

Samuel  Hearne  was  not  the  kind  to  give  up  easily.  In  a 
few  months’  time,  in  February,  1770,  he  was  ready  to  try 
again.  This  time  he  left  with  only  Indians.  He  travelled 
in  a  southwesterly  direction  along  rivers  and  lakes.  At  a 
later  date  the  party  struck  out  into  the  Barren  Lands.  The 
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A  quadrant 


weather  had  changed  and  the  snow  had  gone.  Each  man 
now  had  to  carry  a  heavy  load.  For  food  the  men  depended 
mainly  on  fish  and  game,  if  they  were  lucky  enough  to 
catch  any.  Sometimes  they  went  hungry  for  days,  living 
on  a  few  wild  berries.  The  Indians  were  so  hungry  they 
even  chewed  on  deer  skins  and  moccasins.  But  Hearne, 
still  determined,  wanted  to  push  on.  Again  the  Indians 
began  to  give  trouble.  They  wanted  to  hunt  for  caribou 
rather  than  go  in  search  of  the  copper  mine. 

Then  an  accident  happened  that  forced  Hearne  and  his 
party  to  return  to  the  Fort.  One  of  the  most  important 
instruments  the  explorer  carries  is  the  quadrant,  which 
he  uses  to  tell  his  position.  One  day,  while  eating  his 
lunch,  Hearne  had  placed  his  quadrant  on  a  rock.  A  sud¬ 
den  gust  of  wind  came  up  and  blew  it  over,  breaking  it 
to  pieces.  After  six  weary  months  of  travel  the  leader  was 
now  faced  with  the  difficult  task  of  getting  back  to  Fort 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Hearne  meets  Matonabbee 

Hearne  and  his  party  would  probably  have  been  lost 
in  the  Barren  Lands,  had  they  not  been  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  the  Indian  Chief  of  the  Chipewyans.  His  name 
was  Matonabbee.  He  had  traded  in  furs  with  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company  for  several  years  and  could  speak 
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English  quite  well.  Not  only  did  Matonabbee  help  Hearne 
reach  home  safely,  but  he  also  promised  to  help  him  find 
the  copper  mine. 

Hearne  reaches  the  Coppermine  River 

After  all  these  hardships  and  exciting  adventures 
most  people  would  have  decided  to  take  a  long  quiet 
rest,  but  not  Samuel  Hearne.  In  two  weeks,  although 
winter  was  coming  on,  he  was  off  on  his  third  attempt  to 
find  the  rich  copper  mine.  This  time,  however,  he  had  the 
great  Indian  Matonabbee  to  guide  him. 

The  Indian  chief  took  a  large  number  of  women  with 
him.  He  told  Hearne  that  they  were  very  useful  for  carry¬ 
ing  loads,  pitching  tents,  making  clothes,  cooking,  pulling 
sleds  and  even  catching  food.  The  white  leader  did  not 
like  the  harsh  way  in  which  the  Indians  treated  their 
squaws,  but  he  admired  the  Indian  women  for  their  pati¬ 
ence  and  for  their  hard  work. 

This  time  Hearne  and  Matonabbee  and  their  party, 
instead  of  trying  to  travel  across  the  Barren  Lands,  struck 
out  in  the  direction  of  Great  Slave  Lake.  They  travelled 
through  forests  and  lived  largely  on  the  game  they  caught. 
On  the  way  many  more  Indians,  friends  of  Matonabbee, 
joined  the  party. 

After  travelling  several  hundred  miles  during  many 
months,  they  reached  the  upper  waters  of  the  Coppermine 
River  at  last. 

The  Indians  slaughter  the  Eskimos 

The  explorers  now  made  small  birch  bark  canoes  and 
travelled  in  a  northward  direction  along  the  Coppermine. 
Later  still  another  group  of  Indians,  very  fierce  and  on  the 
war  path,  joined  the  party.  They  had  never  seen  a  white 
man  before.  They  examined  the  white  leader  with  great 
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curiosity,  especially  noting  his  light  coloured  skin  and  hair. 
The  expression  on  their  faces  and  their  words  showed  that 
they  disliked  both  his  skin  and  his  hair  very  much. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  summer  and  the  night  was 
almost  as  bright  as  day,  with  the  sun  shining  at  midnight. 
The  Indians  hoped  to  attack  the  Eskimos  and  take  their 
furs  from  them.  Near  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  they 
soon  discovered  the  Eskimo  camp.  It  was  night  time  but 
very  light.  The  Eskimos,  not  knowing  the  Indians  were  in 
the  neighbourhood  and  not  expecting  an  attack,  had  gone 
to  sleep.  Suddenly,  the  Indians,  letting  out  their  terrible 


war-whoops,  fell  upon  them  as  they  slept,  slaughtering  men 
and  women  and  children.  They  spared  none. 

Samuel  Hearne,  the  Englishman,  hated  to  see  these  poor 
harmless  people  massacred  and  robbed  of  their  furs,  but 
he  was  helpless  to  stop  his  Indian  friends. 

In  July,  1771,  Hearne  reached  the  shore  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  He  claimed  the  country  for  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
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pany.  The  Indians,  however,  could  not  show  him  the 
rich  copper  mine  they  had  promised.  Here  and  there  they 
found  bits  of  the  metal  and  one  larger  piece  weighing 
about  four  pounds.  This  the  party  took  back  to  Fort 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Hearne  discovers  Great  Slave  Lake 

On  his  return  trip  Hearne  reached  Great  Slave  Lake.  It 
was  the  day  before  Christmas  when  he  first  saw  this 
great  lake  and  he  was  the  first  white  man  ever  to  see  it. 
Then  he  and  Matonabbee  trudged  on  for  many  a  weary 
mile. 

It  was  June,  1772,  before  this  great  explorer  reached  his 
starting  point,  Fort  Prince  of  Wales.  He  had  been  away 
a  year,  6  months,  and  23  days. 

At  a  later  date,  in  1774,  Hearne  built  Fort  Cumberland, 
sometimes  called  Cumberland  House,  on  the  lower  Sas¬ 
katchewan  River.  This  route  led  to  Lake  Winnipeg.  The 
inland  post  at  Fort  Cumberland  gave  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  men  a  chance  to  obtain  the  furs  from  the  Indians 
before  traders  from  Montreal  could  get  them. 

As  a  reward  for  his  great  services,  Samuel  Hearne  was 
made  governor  of  Fort  Prince  of  Wales.  A  few  years  later 
this  great  explorer  returned  to  his  native  land,  where  he 
died. 


EXERCISE  XXVm 

1.  Draw  a  map  showing  the  route  taken  by  Samuel 
Hearne  on  his  trip  to  the  Coppermine  and  his  return  to 
Fort  Prince  of  Wales  by  way  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake. 

2.  Using  the  scale  on  one  of  your  maps  find  roughly  (a) 

how  far  Hearne  travelled,  (b)  how  far  your 
home  is  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine. 
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3.  Give  the  class  an  oral  composition  on  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

(a)  Hearne’s  early  life. 

(b)  One  of  his  trips. 

( c )  His  work  after  his  return  to  Fort  Prince  of  Wales. 

4.  Draw  a  map  showing  where  Fort  Cumberland  was. 


Questions  to  Answer 

1.  Give  three  reasons  why  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
was  anxious  to  find  a  rich  copper  mine. 

2.  Why  did  Heame  on  his  third  trip  set  out  towards 
Great  Slave  Lake? 

3.  Why  did  Hearne  build  Fort  Cumberland?  If  you 
think  he  built  it  in  a  good  place,  explain  why. 

4.  Give  four  ways  in  which  Matonabbee  was  useful  to 
Heame. 

5.  Give  four  reasons  why  we  should  remember  Samuel 
Hearne. 

6.  What  was  the  North  West  Company?  How  did  it  get 
the  goods  it  sold  to  the  Indians? 


29.  THE  CANADIAN  PRAIRIES  TODAY 

Slow  settlement  on  the  prairies 

Besides  Indians  and  fur-trappers  very  few  people  at 
first  lived  on  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Canadian  prairies. 
The  grasses  waved  in  the  breeze,  and  the  buffalo  herds 
roamed  at  will.  It  had  not  yet  been  discovered  that  the 
land  was  very  fertile  and  would  grow  wonderful  crops  of 
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grain.  In  the  days  when  there  were  no  railways  and  the 
wide  Atlantic  had  to  be  crossed  by  little  sailing-ships,  it 
was  very  difficult  for  people  to  travel  from  Europe  to  such 
a  lonely,  distant  place  as  the  Canadian  West.  Only  those 
with  brave  hearts  and  staunch  determination  were  willing 
or  able  to  do  so. 

In  1812,  Lord  Selkirk,  a  Scottish  nobleman,  brought  out 
the  first  settlers  to  the  area  where  the  Assiniboine  and  Red 
river  join.  These  early  settlers  were  poor  people  who  left 
their  homeland  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  fortunes  in  a 
new  land.  They  left  Scotland  in  a  small  sailing-ship.  As 
the  voyage  took  them  several  weeks  and  the  weather  was 
stormy  and  cold,  we  can  well  imagine  how  crowded  and 
uncomfortable  they  would  be.  They  came  to  Canada  by 
way  of  the  back  door,  Hudson  Bay,  and  landed  at  York 
Factory.  Even  then  they  had  many  difficulties  before  them. 
They  had  to  travel  upstream  about  seven  hundred  miles. 
When  they  came  to  rapids  they  had  to  portage  their  boats 
over  rough  rocks  and  through  thick  bush.  It  was  the  end 
of  August,  1812,  before  they  reached  the  forks  of  the  Red 
and  Assiniboine  Rivers. 

The  trials  and  troubles  of  these  brave  Scottish  settlers 
were  many  but,  full  of  courage  and  determination  and 
helped  by  more  settlers,  they  finally  overcame  their  many 
difficulties  and  made  a  successful  settlement.  This  settle¬ 
ment  later  became  the  great  city  of  Winnipeg. 

Wheat  takes  the  place  of  fur 

In  the  course  of  time  it  was  found  that  the  prairies  were 
very  fertile  and  could  produce  wonderful  crops  of  wheat 
and  other  grains.  By  1880,  Manitoba  was  producing  a 
million  bushels  of  good  wheat.  Then  the  railways  were  put 
across  the  prairies  and  joined  western  Canada  to  eastern 
Canada.  This  made  it  much  easier  for  settlers  to  come  in. 
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They  could  now  land  by  Canada’s  front  doors  at  Halifax, 
or  Quebec,  or  Montreal.  People  from  Britain  and  from 
other  countries  in  Europe,  eager  to  settle  on  the  land  which 
was  offered  to  them  free,  came  flocking  in  by  thousands. 
Many  also  came  from  eastern  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Soon  the  prairies  were  crisscrossed  with  a  net-work 
of  railways.  Roads  were  built.  Villages  became  towns 
and  towns  became  cities.  The  Indians  and  the  buffalo 
disappeared.  The  red-coated  “mounties”  came  in  to  keep 
law  and  order.  Wheat  had  taken  the  place  of  fur  and  had 
become  the  main  crop  of  the  west. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  Canadian  prairies  could  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  wheat  in  the  world.  The  soil  is  good  and, 
although  the  area  is  far  north,  the  crops  receive  sixteen 
hours  of  sunlight  per  day.  Flour  made  from  Canadian 
hard  wheat  is  of  excellent  quality  and  makes  good  bread. 
For  this  reason  the  soft  wheat  grown  in  Ontario  and  in 
various  countries  is  often  mixed  with  Canadian  hard  wheat. 

The  wheat  known  as  Manitoba  No.  1  Hard,  produced 
in  our  three  prairie  provinces,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta,  is  in  demand  all  over  the  world.  Every  year  mil¬ 
lions  of  bushels  of  Canadian  wheat  are  exported.  Much 
of  it  goes  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  sent  by  railway  to  large 
grain  elevators  at  Fort  William  or  Port  Arthur.  There  it 
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is  loaded  on  lake  freighters  for  shipment  to  St.  Lawrence 
ports  or  to  Buffalo  in  the  United  States.  A  smaller  amount 
of  our  grain  leaves  by  Vancouver  on  the  west  coast  and 
some  by  Churchill  on  Hudson  Bay.  Canada  has  recently 
exported  more  wheat  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Mixed  farming  and  other  crops 

While  wheat  is  the  main  crop  on  the  prairies,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  flax,  sunflower  and  potatoes  are  also  grown. 
Some  farmers  now  practise  what  is  known  as  mixed 
farming.  They  are  thus  not  entirely  dependent  on 
one  crop.  They  keep  a  few  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  cattle 
and  fowl.  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  prairie  prov¬ 
inces,  where  there  is  not  sufficient  rainfall  for  crops  of 
grain,  the  farmers  have  large  ranches  where  great  herds 
of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  wander  from  place  to  place 
feeding  on  the  tufted  grass. 

Minerals 

In  recent  years  large  quantities  of  oil  and  gas  have  been 
found  in  Alberta  and  no  doubt  there  is  much  more  under 
the  ground  yet  to  be  discovered.  The  prairie  provinces 
have  enough  for  themselves  and  some  left  over  for  export. 
Already  gas  has  been  piped  to  Calgary  and  Edmonton  and 
as  far  east  as  Toronto,  where  it  is  used  for  heating  public 
buildings  and  private  homes.  Enormous  pipe  lines  have 
been  built  to  carry  much  of  the  crude  oil  to  the  west  coast 
and  to  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  to  Sarnia  and 
Hamilton  on  Lake  Ontario.  Some  of  it  is  refined  into  gaso¬ 
line  in  large  refineries  reasonably  close  to  where  the  oil  is 
produced.  Coal  is  also  found  in  fairly  large  quantities. 
Much  of  it  is  used  on  the  prairies,  while  some  of  it  is  ship¬ 
ped  to  places  beyond.  In  the  rugged  country  north  of  the 
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lakes  in  Manitoba,  gold  and  zinc  and  silver  and  copper  are 
mined. 

Cities  on  the  prairies 

Just  as  great  cities  have  grown  up  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway,  so  they  have  grown  up  on  the  prairies.  Rail¬ 
ways  and  aeroplanes  and  good  roads  now  connect  them. 
Most  of  the  cities  have  mills  in  which  wheat  from  the 
prairie  farms  is  milled  into  flour.  Some  cities  have  meat¬ 
packing  plants  where  cattle  and  pigs  and  sheep,  raised  on 
the  ranches,  are  processed.  The  hides  and  skins  of  these 
animals  are  also  used.  Tanning  and  the  making  of  leather 
goods,  shoes,  clothing,  furniture  and  household  goods  are 
important  industries. 

Winnipeg  is  the  largest  city  of  the  prairie  provinces.  It 
is  the  capital  of  Manitoba  and  is  a  great  centre  for  rail¬ 
ways,  manufacturing  and  shipping.  Its  population  is  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  Regina  and  Saskatoon  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan  and  Calgary  and  Edmonton  in  Alberta  are  also  import¬ 
ant  and  thriving  cities. 

Within  the  last  hundred  years  great  changes  have  taken 
place  on  the  Canadian  prairies.  If  the  explorers  and  fur- 
trappers  that  you  have  read  about  suddenly  came  back 
out  of  the  past  to  take  a  look  at  our  modern  prairies,  they 
would  scarcely  know  them. 


EXERCISE  XXIX 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Help  the  class  make  a  products  map  of  the  prairie 
provinces. 

2.  Re  one  of  a  group  to  dramatize  one  of  the  following 
scenes: 
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(a)  The  Selkirk  settlers  leaving  Scotland. 

(b)  Landing  at  York  Factory. 

(c)  Reaching  the  forks  of  the  Red  and  Assiniboine 
Rivers. 

3.  Draw  sketches  of  one  or  more  of  the  above  scenes. 

4.  On  a  map  of  the  prairie  provinces  mark  the  provinces, 
the  capital  of  each,  the  main  railways  and  lakes  and  rivers. 
Show  by  arrows  the  direction  the  grain  travels  for  export. 

5.  Imagine  you  are  a  young  boy  or  girl,  one  of  the  Sel¬ 
kirk  settlers,  and  that  you  have  suddenly  come  from  the 
past  to  the  present  year.  Write  a  letter  telling  of  some  of 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place. 

6.  Have  a  Debate:  Resolved  it  is  better  to  be  a  wheat 
farmer  on  the  Prairies  than  a  farmer  in  Southern  Ontario. 


Questions  to  Answer 

1.  Give  three  reasons  why  the  Canadian  prairies  were 
late  in  being  settled. 

2.  List  five  large  cities.  State  where  they  are  and  why 
they  have  grown  into  big  cities. 

3.  Give  three  reasons  why  the  prairies  can  grow  the 
world’s  best  wheat. 

4.  List  some  of  the  crops  now  grown  on  the  prairies. 
What  animals  are  raised? 

5.  Explain  why  flour-milling  and  tanning  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  leather  goods  are  carried  on  in  some  of  the 
prairie  cities. 

6.  What  is  a  co-operative?  Why  have  co-operatives 
succeeded  in  the  Canadian  west? 
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Books  to  Read 

California  Mission  Days ,  H.  Bauer,  Doubleday. 

Across  Canada ,  C.  Bice,  Macmillan. 

West  of  the  Moon ,  ( Mackenzie ),  E.  Boog-Watson,  Oxford. 

Klondike  Gold,  H.  V.  Coryell,  Macmillan. 

Adventurers  of  England  on  Hudson  Bay,  A.  Garland, 
Copp  Clark. 

Little  Giant.  (Kelsey),  O.  E.  Knox,  Ryerson. 

0 Franklin  of  the  Arctic,  R.  S.  Lambert,  McClelland  & 
Stewart. 

North  for  Adventure.  (Hearne),  R.  S.  Lambert,  McClel¬ 
land  &  Stewart. 

Young  Northwest,  R.  G.  Montgomery,  Random  House. 

Picture  Map  Geography  of  Canada  and  Alaska,  V.  Quinn, 
Longmans. 

The  Land  and  People  of  Canada  and  Alaska,  V.  Quinn, 
Longmans. 

Hunters  of  the  Great  North,  V.  Steffansson,  McLeod. 

Canada  and  Her  Neighbours,  G.  Taylor,  Ginn. 

Company  of  Adventurers,  L.  H.  Tharp,  McClelland. 

*For  Better  Students. 


General  Histories 

The  Story  of  Canada,  G.  W.  Brown,  Copp  Clark. 
Famous  Explorers  for  Young  People,  R.  P.  Coffman, 
Dodd. 

America  Begins,  A.  Dalgliesh,  Saunders. 

The  Great  Adventure,  D.  Dickie,  Dent. 

And  There  was  America,  R.  Duvoisin,  McClelland. 

They  Sailed  and  Sailed,  M.  Fox,  Smithers  and  Bonelli. 
Pathfinders  of  North  America,  E.  Guillet,  Macmillan. 
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These  United  States  and  How  They  Came  to  he,  G.  Hart¬ 
man,  Macmillan. 

Changing  Canada.  Book  I — Fish,  Fur  and  Exploration, 
M.  Q.  Innis,  Clarke  Irwin. 

Our  Dominion — v.2,  L.  Pierce,  Ryerson. 

*Book  of  Discovery,  M.  B.  Synge,  Nelson. 

Famous  Canadian  Stories,  G.  E.  Tait,  McClelland  & 
Stewart. 

*For  Better  Students. 


TESTING  MYSELF  ON  WHAT  I  HAVE 
LEARNED  IN  UNIT  V 

1.  State  whether  the  following  statements  are  true  or 
false: 

(a)  The  English  were  interested  in  the  Hudson  Bay 
fur  trade. 

(b)  In  the  time  of  Kelsey  buffaloes  were  found  in 
what  is  now  the  province  of  Saskatchewan. 

(c)  The  Saskatchewan  River  runs  into  Lake  Super¬ 
ior. 

(d)  Henry  Kelsey  was  born  of  rich  parents. 

(e)  Both  the  English  and  French  hoped  to  get  furs 
from  the  Indians  who  lived  on  the  plains. 

(f)  The  North  West  Company  was  a  bitter  rival  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

( S )  The  traders  who  lived  in  the  west  and  ate  pemmi- 
can  were  called  pork-eaters. 
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Testing  Myself  on  What  I  Have  Learned  in  Unit  V 

2.  Complete  the  ideas  in  column  I  by  using  ideas  taken 
from  column  II. 

COLUMN  I  COLUMN  II 


1.  Samuel  Hearne  worked 

for 

2.  Winnipeg  is  built 

3.  Fort  Churchill  was  at 

first  called 

4.  The  shining  mountains 

5.  La  Verendrye  and  his 

sons 

6.  Matonabbee 

7.  No  trees  grow 

8.  Mackenzie  travelled 

9.  Alexander  Henry 

10.  The  Coppermine  River 

11.  La  Verendrye  died 

12.  Winnipeg 

13.  The  Hudsons  Bay  Com¬ 

pany 

14.  A  voyageur 

15.  The  prairies 


where  the  Red  and  Assini- 
boine  join 

were  probably  the  Rockies 
made  the  squaws  work  hard 

by  river  to  the  Arctic 
flows  into  the  Arctic  Ocean 

have  few  trees 
in  1749 

is  the  largest  prairie  city 
the  Hudson  s  Bay  Company 
built  Fort  Cumberland 
was  a  Canadian  canoeman 
Fort  Prince  of  Wales 
was  a  great  fur  trader 

in  the  Barren  Lands 
built  a  line  of  forts 
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Mountains 

30.  THE  SPANIARDS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

The  Rocky  Mountains  a  great  barrier 

Our  study  has  shown  how  the  Europeans  first  settled 
and  explored  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  North  American 
continent;  the  Spaniards,  in  the  West  Indies,  Florida, 
Mexico,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  the  French,  along  the 
St.  Lawrence;  the  English,  in  Newfoundland  and  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  and  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  the  French, 
and  later  the  British,  down  the  Mississippi  and  on  the 
Canadian  prairies.  The  last  great  barrier  to  be  overcome 
was  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

If  you  look  at  a  relief  map  of  North  America,  you  will 
see  that  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  like  a  great  wall  run¬ 
ning  west  of  the  Canadian  Prairies,  almost  parallel  with 
the  coast,  and  continuing  southward  deep  into  the 
United  States.  These  mountains  are  usually  from  5,000 
to  10,000  feet  in  height  and  in  some  places  much  higher. 
There  are  few  passes  through  them. 

We  shall  now  learn  how  bold  explorers  and  eager 
traders  pushed  on  from  the  east  through  the  Rockies, 
and  how  others  came  by  sea  all  the  way  round  by  Cape 
Horn.  Of  course,  the  Spaniards  really  had  the  advant- 
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age,  because  they  were  already  in  Mexico  and  could  use 
it  as  a  jumping  off  place  for  exploring  and  settling  the 
west  coast  of  North  America.  Who  was  to  win  the  race 
for  the  area  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Pacific  coast — the  Spaniards,  the  French,  the  English,  or 
the  Russians? 

Still  looking  for  gold 

You  will  remember  how  De  Soto  had  landed  in 
Florida,  looking  for  gold.  The  Spaniards  had  found  gold 
and  silver  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  They  naturally  expected 
to  find  these  precious  metals  in  other  places,  especially 
to  the  north  of  Mexico.  It  was  believed  that  there  were 
cities  in  which  the  houses  were  made  of  gold  and  the 
doors  studded  with  precious  stones.  These  cities  were 
known  as  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola.  In  1540  a  Spaniard 
by  the  name  of  Coronado  set  out  from  New  Mexico  with 
a  large  assembly  of  soldiers,  Indians,  horses,  mules  and 
supplies.  He  rode  in  shining  golden  armour  at  the  head 
of  this  great  array.  Flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle 
were  driven  ahead  to  provide  fresh  meat.  After  travel¬ 
ling  for  several  weeks,  however,  all  Coronado  found  were 
the  mud  huts,  called  pueblos ,  of  some  Indian  tribes.  In 
places  he  saw  great  herds  of  buffalo  and  at  length 
reached  the  Grand  Canyon,  one  of  the  great  wonders 
of  the  world. 

An  Indian  guide  told  the  Spaniards  of  a  very  wealthy 
country  to  the  northeast  called  Quivira.  This  news  made 
the  Spaniards  again  hopeful  of  finding  gold  and  silver. 
After  wandering  over  endless  plains  they  again  found 
nothing  but  a  few  miserable  huts.  The  Indian  guide  had 
lied  about  Quivira  in  the  hope  that  the  Spaniards  would 
become  lost  and  die.  Only  a  few  of  Coronado  s  men  ever 
reached  Mexico  again. 
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Drake  explores  the  coast  of  California 

In  1579  that  bold  English  captain,  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
sailed  around  Cape  Horn  in  search  of  Spanish  treasure 
ships.  He  sailed  up  the  coast  of  Peru  and  on  up  the 
coast  of  North  America,  probably  as  far  as  Oregon, 
seeking  a  passage  back  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Unable 
to  find  one  he  turned  back  and  sailed  into  a  bay  north 
of  San  Francisco,  now  called  Drake’s  Bay. 

The  white  cliffs  reminded  the  English  captain  of  the 
white  cliffs  of  England.  He  called  the  land  New  Albion 
and  claimed  it  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I.  While 
his  men  explored  the  country  and  repaired  his  ship  the 
Golden  Hind ,  Drake  had  a  “faire  great  poste”  put  up  and 
a  metal  plate  fastened  to  it. 

Hundreds  of  years  later,  in  1936,  some  people  who 
were  holding  a  picnic  found  the  plate.  It  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  known  unto  all  men  bp  tbese  presents, 
3une  17, 1579,  bp  tbe  gr ace  of  ©ob  anb  in  tbe 
name  of  Iber  flbajestp  ©ueen  Elt3abetb  of 
Englanb  anb  Iber  successors  forever  3  take 
possession  of  tbis  kingbom  wbose  kino  anb 
people  freelp  resign  tbeir  right  anb  title  in 
tbe  wbole  lanb  unto  Iber  flbajestp's  keeping 
now  nanteb  bp  me  anb  to  be  known  unto  all 
men  as  IRova  Blbion. 

Ifrancis  3)rake 


England  however,  was  busy  starting  colonies  in  Virginia. 
Then  too,  the  voyage  around  South  America  by  Cape  Horn 
to  California  was  a  very  long  one  for  English  ships,  where¬ 
as  the  Spaniards  could  send  men  and  supplies  from  their 
settlements  in  Mexico.  The  result  was  that  no  English 
colony  was  started  where  Drake  landed. 
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Spanish  missions 

De  Soto  and  Coronado  treated  the  natives  very  cruelly, 
and  on  this  account  the  Indians  generally  hated  the  Span¬ 
iards.  The  Spanish  priests,  however,  were  kind  and  gentle. 
They  went  and  lived  with  the  Indians,  learning  their  ways 
and  their  language.  Soon  many  of  the  Indians  became 
Christians  and  went  to  the  mission  houses,  where  the  priests 
taught  them  many  useful  things,  how  to  read  and  how  to 
raise  animals  and  grow  crops. 

In  1769  an  expedition  set  out  from  Mexico  to  travel  to 
San  Diego  in  California  and  start  a  mission  there.  Three 
ships  loaded  with  supplies  were  to  go  by  sea,  while  Father 
Serra  and  some  of  his  helpers  were  to  travel  overland.  Both 
those  in  the  ships  and  those  in  the  overland  party  under¬ 
went  great  suffering.  For  a  time  the  ships  could  not  find 
the  bay,  and  many  of  the  sailors  died  of  scurvy.  The  route 
taken  by  Father  Serra  led  over  very  rough  country,  and 
there  was  a  shortage  of  water.  But  at  last  the  ships  and 
Father  Serra  met  at  San  Diego.  The  men  were  so  happy 
on  seeing  the  ships  in  the  harbour  that  they  fired  their 
muskets  for  joy. 

While  Father  Serra,  whom  the  Indians  came  to  love 
very  much,  was  building  his  mission  house,  a  number  of 
the  men  explored  northwards.  They  found  Monterey  Bay 
and  went  as  far  as  the  beautiful  bay  now  known  as  San 
Francisco.  In  the  course  of  time  the  Spaniards  built  twenty- 
one  missions  all  the  way  from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco 
and  a  roadway  to  connect  them. 

The  mission  buildings  had  white-washed  walls  and  red- 
tiled  roofs  and  were  set  around  a  central  court  or  patio ,  as 
the  Spaniards  called  it.  Then  there  was  an  outside  wall 
that  surrounded  all  the  buildings.  The  walls  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  buildings  were  very  thick  and  the  windows  quite 
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small,  to  keep  out  the  heat  and  the  glare  of  the  California 
sun. 

The  Spanish  priests,  or  padres  as  they  are  called,  were 
clever  farmers.  They  knew  the  soil  was  fertile  and  that 
all  they  needed  to  make  the  crops  grow  was  water.  The 
warm  and  pleasant  climate  would  do  the  rest.  So  they 
obtained  water  from  wells  or  brought  it  from  the  nearest 
hills.  Soon  they  had  the  most  wonderful  crops  of  oranges, 
figs,  grapes,  peaches,  olives  and  wheat.  They  also  raised 
cattle  and  sheep  and  poultry. 

Spanish  settlements  in  California 

Wherever  there  was  a  mission,  it  was  not  long  before 
other  buildings  grew  up  close  to  it.  There  was  usually  a 
fort  for  the  soldiers  with  other  necessary  buildings.  Often 
homes  would  be  built  and  fair-sized  villages  spring  up. 
Large  areas  of  land  called  ranches  were  granted  by  the 
King  of  Spain  or  his  viceroy  to  army  officers  and  noblemen. 
These  colonists  had  great  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of 
sheep.  They  lived  in  beautiful  homes  with  fine  furniture 
and  they  had  many  servants  and  slaves.  Every  year  ships 
from  Spain  would  bring  needed  supplies,  tools,  implements 
for  the  ranches  and  luxuries,  such  as  rich  silks  and  dresses, 
for  the  ladies. 

These  early  Californians  liked  to  have  a  good  time.  They 
loved  to  ride  and  to  dance  and  to  eat  big  meals.  They 
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were  fine  horsemen  and  were  very  fond  of  horse-racing. 

The  Indians,  however,  under  their  Spanish  masters  did 
not  enjoy  an  easy  life.  It  is  true  those  that  lived  at  the 
mission  houses  were  fairly  well  treated,  but  even  they  had 
to  work  hard  and  most  of  them  found  it  difficult  to  get  used 
to  the  Spanish  way  of  living.  The  ranchers  made  their  serv¬ 
ants  and  slaves  work  very  hard  indeed.  Many  of  the 
Indians  died  from  the  harsh  treatment  they  received  or 
from  the  diseases  the  whites  had  brought  from  Europe. 


EXERCISE  XXX 

Things  to  Do 

1.  On  a  map  of  California  and  the  surrounding  country 
mark  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  Drake  s  Bay,  The  Grand 
Canyon,  Mexico.  Trace  the  routes  you  think  Coronado, 
Drake  and  Father  Serra  took. 

2.  Give  the  class  an  oral  composition  on  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

(a)  The  story  of  Coronado. 

(b)  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

(c)  Father  Serra. 

(d)  A  Spanish  mission. 

(e)  A  Spanish  ranch. 

3.  Imagine  you  are  an  Indian  living  in  a  Spanish  mis¬ 
sion.  Tell  of  your  life  there;  or  imagine  you  are  a  Spanish 
boy  or  girl  on  a  Spanish  ranch  in  California.  Tell  of  your 
life  there. 


Questions  to  Answer 

1.  Why  was  it  difficult  for  the  English  to  settle  in  Cali¬ 
fornia? 
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2. Tell  what  you  know  about  Father  Serra  and  the  Span¬ 
ish  mission. 

3.  List  six  things  that  grow  in  California.  What  use  is 
made  of  them? 

4.  Why  does  much  of  the  water  used  by  the  people  of 
California  come  from  the  hills? 

5.  Do  they  still  speak  Spanish  in  California?  Why? 

6.  What  are  the  Spanish  words  for  “saint”,  masculine 
and  feminine?  The  French  words?  Give  examples  of  places 
named  after  Spanish  or  French  saints. 

7.  Explain  the  meaning  of:  barrier,  relief  map,  rancher, 
canyon. 


31.  MACKENZIE  REACHES  THE  PACIFIC 

Mackenzie  makes  preparations 

Alexander  Mackenzie  had  succeeded  in  travelling  down 
a  great  river  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  But  always  in  his  mind 
was  the  desire  to  reach  the  Pacific.  He  remembered  on 
his  trip  to  the  Arctic  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Peace  River 
which  flowed  from  the  west.  Why  could  he  not  travel  up 
the  Peace  River,  reach  the  mountains,  and  then  go  down 
on  the  far  side  to  the  Pacific  Ocean? 

He  returned  to  Grand  Portage  and  asked  permission  of 
the  North  West  Company  to  make  the  trip.  They  agreed. 
He  then  went  to  England  to  buy  better  instruments. 

In  the  spring  of  1793,  Mackenzie  was  camped  at  a  place 
six  miles  above  where  the  Smoky  River  joins  the  Peace 
River.  He  was  ready  to  start  on  his  exciting  trip.  He  had 
a  single  huge,  birch-bark  canoe  which  was  25  feet  long, 
but  still  so  fight  that  two  men  could  carry  it  for  three  or 
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four  miles  without  resting.  He  had  with  him  another 
trader  of  the  North  West  Company,  six  French-Canadian 
voyageurs  and  two  Indians.  He  took  with  him  a  good 
supply  of  presents,  guns,  ammunition  and  food. 

He  ascends  the  Peace  River 

Mackenzie  and  his  brave  men  set  out  to  travel  up  the 
Peace  River.  Spring  thaws  had  melted  the  snow  and  ice  in 
the  mountains,  and  the  waters  came  rushing  down  in  rag¬ 
ing  floods.  The  current  was  so  swift  that  the  men  often 
could  not  use  their  paddles  and  had  to  push  on  long  poles 
to  move  the  canoe. 

In  one  place  the  river  narrowed  and  the  current  became 
swifter  and  swifter.  Sheer  walls  of  rock  rose  high  on  either 
side.  It  looked  as  though  the  explorers  would  never  get 
through.  But  Mackenzie  fearlessly  leaped  to  the  bank. 
Then  he  clambered  on  top  of  a  cliff  and  threw  the  eighty- 
foot  tow-line  to  his  friends  below.  Some  of  the  other  men 
joined  him  and  they  began  to  pull  the  canoe  up  the  gorge. 
Suddenly  a  wave  hit  the  canoe  and  the  tow-line  snapped. 
It  looked  as  though  all  would  be  lost,  then  luckily  another 
wave  drove  the  canoe  on  a  bank  and  the  men  were  able 
to  save  it. 

There  was  nothing  left  but  to  portage.  And  what  a 
portage  it  was!  Ten  miles  over  rocks  through  the  bush! 
But  Mackenzie  was  a  determined  leader.  He  urged  his 
men  not  to  give  up.  Painfully  they  dragged  their  canoe  up 
the  steep  bank  and  then  slowly  cut  their  way  through  the 
bush.  At  last,  tired  but  still  courageous,  they  again  launch¬ 
ed  their  canoe  on  the  waters  of  the  Peace  River. 

After  travelling  for  some  distance  they  came  to  the 
forks  of  the  river,  now  called  the  Finlay  and  the  Parsnip. 
Which  course  were  they  to  follow?  It  was  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem.  They  felt  inclined  to  follow  the  Finlay,  as  its  current 
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was  less  swift;  but  an  old  Indian  shook  his  head  and  ad¬ 
vised  them  to  follow  the  Parsnip,  which  came  from  the 
southeast.  The  trip  proved  to  be  a  difficult  one,  but  at 
last  they  reached  the  river's  source  and  the  watershed 
called  the  Great  Divide. 

Mackenzie  tries  to  descend  the  Fraser  River 

Mackenzie  found  a  river  that  flowed  down  the  opposite 
side  of  the  mountains.  He  hoped  it  would  lead  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  that  the  current  would  carry  his  canoe 
to  the  sea.  It  was  a  tributary  of  the  turbulent  Fraser  River 
on  which  he  was  travelling.  The  swift  current,  and  the 
presence  of  sharp  rocks  and  whirlpools  and  rapids,  made 
it  even  more  dangerous  than  the  Peace  River.  Several  times 
the  canoe  was  badly  damaged  and  nearly  wrecked.  The 
supplies  were  drenched  in  water.  The  men  were  miser¬ 
able  and  discouraged.  They  started  to  mutiny,  refusing 
to  go  any  farther.  But  again  the  iron  will  of  the  leader 
prevailed.  He  praised  and  he  threatened  and  at  length 
they  agreed  to  go  on. 

At  another  place  Mackenzie  had  great  trouble  from  hos¬ 
tile  Indians.  They  shot  arrows  at  his  party  and  tried  to 
kill  his  men  by  rolling  rocks  on  them.  The  white  leader 
finally  won  them  to  friendship  by  offering  them  presents. 

The  Pacific  at  last 

The  Indians  now  told  Mackenzie  that,  if  he  ever  hoped 
to  reach  the  western  sea,  he  would  have  to  travel  overland 
to  the  Bella  Coola  River.  He  decided  to  accept  their  ad¬ 
vice.  The  canoe  and  a  portion  of  the  dwindling  supplies 
were  hidden.  For  two  weeks  the  explorers  followed  an  old 
Indian  trail,  struggling  through  thick  undergrowth.  Finally 
the  Bella  Coola  was  reached. 
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The  Indians  in  this  area  did  not  use  the  usual  birch-bark 
canoes,  but  wooden  dug-outs  made  of  cedar.  The  whites 
now  obtained  some  of  these  dug-outs  and  proceeded  to 
descend  the  Bella  Coola. 

At  last  between  the  hills  the  men  caught  a  view  of  the 
blue  sea,  and  soon  in  front  of  them  lay  the  vast  Pacific 
Ocean.  Mackenzie  had  won. 

He  took  some  vermilion  colour  and  melted  grease  and  on 
a  nearby  rock  inscribed  these  words: 

Alexander  Mackenzie ,  from  Canada ,  by  land ,  July  22, 
1793. 

Mackenzie  and  his  men  made  the  return  journey  in  much 
shorter  time.  On  August  24,  1793,  the  weary  little  party 
again  sighted  Fort  Chipewyan.  It  had  taken  them  thirty- 
three  days  to  get  back. 

The  great  explorer  wrote  a  book  describing  his  journeys. 
It  was  published  in  1801  and  the  King  of  England  made 
him  a  knight  in  honour  of  his  discoveries. 


EXERCISE  XXXI 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Draw  a  map  showing  the  route  taken  by  Mackenzie 
along  the  Peace  River  and  the  Fraser  and  the  Bella  Coola. 
Mark  on  it  the  Great  Divide,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
Finlay,  the  Parsnip,  Pacific  Ocean. 

2.  Draw  a  picture  or  make  a  model  of  a  dug-out  canoe. 

3.  Make  a  picture  or  a  model  of  a  totem  pole,  as  made 
by  the  west  coast  Indians. 

4.  Give  the  class  an  oral  account  of  Mackenzie's  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  Pacific.  You  might  pretend  to  be  a  radio  com¬ 
mentator  broadcasting  daily  news  bulletins  of  the  trip. 
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5.  Imagine  you  are  one  of  Mackenzie's  party.  Write  an 
account  of  your  adventures. 

Questions  to  Answer 

1.  Why  do  you  think  Mackenzie  decided  to  travel  up 
the  Peace  River?  In  what  direction  does  this  river  flow, 
and  of  what  greater  river  is  it  a  tributary? 

2.  For  what  is  the  Peace  River  district  today  noted? 

3.  Mention  six  or  more  difficulties  Mackenzie  had  to  face 
on  his  trip  to  the  Pacific. 

4.  List  six  products  we  get  from  British  Columbia.  What 
use  are  made  of  them? 

5.  What  kinds  of  trees  are  found  in  British  Columbia? 
Why  do  some  grow  so  big? 


32.  THE  BRITISH  EXPLORE  THE  WEST  COAST 

Vitus  Bering  and  the  sea-otters 

In  Chapter  XXX,  our  study  showed  how  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  I  a  daring  English  captain,  Francis 
Drake  sailed  up  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  hope  of  finding 
the  Northwest  Passage  and  an  easy  way  back  to  England. 
We  are  not  sure  how  far  north  he  went  but  we  know  that 
he  landed  in  California,  called  the  country  New  Albion, 
and  claimed  it  for  Queen  Elizabeth. 

About  150  years  later,  in  1728,  Peter  the  Great,  the  Czar 
of  Russia,  sent  a  Dane  by  the  name  of  Vitus  Bering  to 
explore  the  northern  Pacific.  He  discovered  the  strait  that 
divides  America  from  Asia  and  joins  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  If  you  look  at  your  map,  you  will  find 
this  strait. 
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Vitus  Bering  returned  to  Russia  and  told  the  Czar  Peter 
what  he  had  found.  At  a  later  date  Peter  sent  him  back 
again,  this  time  with  more  people,  horses,  and  supplies.  He 
and  his  party  sailed  across  the  Pacific  and  after  much  suf¬ 
fering  reached  the  shores  of  Alaska.  Here  Bering  and  many 
of  his  men  died  of  scurvy.  On  the  return  home  Bering's 
ship  was  wrecked.  The  Russians,  however,  had  found  great 
numbers  of  blue  foxes  and  sea-otter  and  seal.  These  ani¬ 
mals  produced  very  valuable  furs,  and  the  Russian  traders 
soon  came  to  the  Alaskan  coast  to  get  them.  There  they 
established  settlements  and  claimed  the  land  in  the  name 
of  their  country. 

Cook  sails  up  the  British  Columbia  coast 

In  1778,  Captain  Cook,  the  famous  Englishman  who  dis¬ 
covered  Australia,  sailed  up  the  west  coast  of  America. 

He  was  hoping  to  find  the 
Northwest  Passage,  which 
would  lead  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  on  to  Hudson’s 
Bay.  He  stopped  off  at  the 
Indian  village  of  Nootka,  on 
the  island  we  now  call  Van¬ 
couver.  He  stayed  there 
about  a  month  and  traded 
with  the  natives  for  the  valu¬ 
able  sea-otter  skins  they 
were  wearing.  He  then 
travelled  up  the  coasts  of 
what  are  now  British  Colum¬ 
bia  and  Alaska  till  he  reach¬ 
ed  the  Bering  Sea.  Here  his 
ships  were  stopped  from 
Otter  eating  shell-fish  going  farther  north  by  a 
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wall  of  ice  and  he  was  forced  to  turn  southwards. 

As  we  know,  Captain  Cook  was  later  killed  by  natives 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  His  men,  however,  went  on 
to  China.  In  the  big  port  of  Canton  the  English  sailors 
were  able  to  sell  their  otter  skins  at  very  high  prices.  The 
news  soon  spread  that  otter  skins  could  be  obtained  from 
the  natives  for  a  few  trinkets  and  then  be  sold  at  an  enor¬ 
mous  profit.  The  result  was  that  much  trading  in  furs 
grew  up  along  the  western  coast. 

Among  these  traders  was  Captain  John  Meares,  an  Eng¬ 
lishman.  He  took  two  ships,  the  Sea  Otter  and  the  Nootka , 
to  the  west  coast  and  traded  between  there  and  China. 
He  bought  land  from  the  Indians  and  built  a  trading-post 
on  Nootka  Sound.  He  also  built  a  small  ship  with  which 
he  entered  the  many  bays  and  inlets,  trading  with  the  In¬ 
dians  for  their  valuable  furs. 

The  Spaniards  step  in 

The  Spaniards  now  became  alarmed.  You  will  remember 
that  they  were  still  in  California.  However,  they  claimed 
the  whole  of  the  western  coast.  To  protect  their  so-called 
rights  they  sent  a  warship  to  Nootka  and  seized  Meares’ 
trading-post  and  several  English  ships  that  were  nearby. 
When  the  news  of  this  act  reached  England  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  very  angry,  and  it  looked  as  though  there  might 
be  war  between  England  and  Spain  over  the  matter.  After 
some  argument  a  settlement  was  made  by  which  the  trad¬ 
ing-post  at  Nootka  was  handed  back  and  the  British  were 
given  the  right  to  trade  along  the  coast. 

Captain  George  Vancouver  explores  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia 

A  short  time  later  the  British  sent  Captain  George  Van¬ 
couver,  who  had  at  one  time  travelled  with  Captain  Cook, 
to  take  over  Nootka  and  explore  the  coast  line. 
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Vancouver  sailed  through  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca 
and  round  the  island  that  now  bears  his  name.  He  took 
over  Nootka.  He  then  very  carefully  mapped  the  coast  of 
the  mainland,  giving  names  to  many  of  the  bays,  inlets,  and 
and  islands  he  explored.  He  stopped  at  the  place  where 
the  city  of  Vancouver  now  stands,  little  dreaming  that  in 
the  years  to  come  a  great  Canadian  city  would  be  there 
and  would  honour  his  name. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  he  went  into  Cascade  Inlet. 
It  was  here  a  few  weeks  later  that  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
having  crossed  Canada  by  land,  first  delighted  his  eyes  with 
a  glimpse  of  the  Pacific.  What  a  meeting  it  would  have 
been  if  these  two  great  British  explorers  had  met!  It  took 
Captain  Vancouver  two  whole  years  to  map  the  coast  of 
British  Columbia.  He  then  sailed  back  to  England,  feeling 
that  he  had  done  a  good  job  for  his  country. 

Canada  owes  a  great  debt  to  such  great  explorers  as 
Captain  Cook  and  Captain  Vancouver  and  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie. 


EXERCISE  XXXH 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  the  North  Pacific.  On  it  mark  Bering 
Strait,  Arctic  Ocean,  Pacific  Ocean,  Vancouver  Island, 
Strait  of  Jaun  de  Fuca,  Nootka,  Vancouver  city,  Cascade 
Inlet,  Alaska.  Mark  the  routes  taken  by  Bering,  Cook,  Van¬ 
couver. 

2.  Give  an  oral  composition  on  one  of  the  following: 

( a )  Captain  Cook,  ( b )  Captain  Vancouver,  ( c )  Vitus 
Bering,  (d)  Alaska. 
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Questions  to  Answer 

1.  Why  could  Captain  Cook  not  find  the  North  West 
Passage? 

2.  What  three  kinds  of  furs  did  the  Russians  find  on  the 
Alaskan  coast? 

3.  Who  seized  the  English  trading  post  at  Nootka? 

4.  After  whom  is  the  island  of  Vancouver  named?  From 
what  country  did  he  come? 

5.  Tell  what  you  know  of  Vitus  Bering. 

6.  How  did  a  ship  from  England  reach  Vancouver 
Island?  How  many  miles  did  it  travel? 


33.  DAVID  THOMPSON :  MAP  MAKER 

We  have  learned  how  Alexander  Mackenzie  crossed 
the  Rockies  and  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  how  the 
English  under  Drake  and  Cook  and  Vancouver  explored 
the  west  coast.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  there 
were  still  vast  areas,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Rockies, 
that  lay  unexplored  and  unknown  to  the  white  men. 
The  explorations  of  a  man  named  David  Thompson,  who 
travelled  by  canoe  and  forest  trail  over  50,000  miles  in 
the  heart  of  North  American  continent,  did  much  to  open 
up  many  of  these  unknown  regions. 

Thompson’s  early  life 

David  Thompson  was  bom  in  1770  in  London,  England. 
His  parents  were  in  poor  circumstances,  but  a  friend  helped 
them  send  the  boy  to  a  famous  English  school,  known  as 
the  Grey  Coat  School.  Here  David  studied  mathematics, 
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maps,  and  how  to  sail  ships.  He  was  a  good  student  and 
when  there  was  an  opening  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
at  Fort  Churchill,  his  teachers  sent  him  there.  He  was 
then  only  fourteen  years  old. 

For  seven  years  he  learned  the  fur  trade  with  the  Hud¬ 
son  s  Bay  Company.  He  also  did  some  surveying  and  made 
maps  of  the  country  through  which  he  travelled.  He  was 
interested  in  people,  plants,  and  animals,  and  he  has  left 
us  some  wonderful  sketches  of  the  Indians  whom  he  met 
in  his  travels. 

A  great  map  maker 

David  Thompson  will  also  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  geographers  and  map  makers.  While  still 
a  young  man  he  travelled  thousands  of  miles  in  western 
Canada.  The  instruments  he  had  were  crude  compared 
with  those  of  today.  But  always  he  took  them  with  him 
and  at  every  place  he  made  measurements  and  kept 
records.  Then  he  would  make  a  map  of  the  district.  He 
did  his  work  so  well  that  even  to  this  day  his  maps  can  be 
used  and  scarcely  ever  need  to  be  corrected.  He  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  greatest  map-maker  Canada  has  ever  had. 

The  Indians  must  have  been  astonished  when  they  saw 
David  Thompson  going  from  place  to  place  and  using  his 
funny-looking  instruments.  They  would  see  him  looking 
at  the  sun  or  the  stars  or  the  skies,  and  gazing  over  the 
horizon,  through  his  telescope.  They  thought  he  was  very 
powerful  and  sometimes  even  asked  him  to  control  the 
weather  and  help  them  in  their  hunting  by  making  the 
wind  blow  in  a  certain  direction. 

Thompson  joins  the  North  West  Company 

David  Thompson  became  a  good  fur-trader.  He  readily 
made  friends  with  the  Indians.  To  get  the  furs  from  them, 
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many  traders  would  sell  the  Indians  liquor  or  fire-water  , 
as  they  called  it;  but  Thompson  refused  to  do  this.  He 
believed  it  was  wrong,  because  strong  liquor  did  the  natives 
harm  and  made  it  easy  for  the  white  man  to  cheat  them. 
He  preferred  to  treat  the  Indians  fairly. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  wanted  David  Thompson 
to  continue  as  a  fur- trader.  They  were  not  very  interested 
in  his  surveying  or  his  map-making.  So  the  great  map- 
maker  decided  to  leave  the  Hudson  s  Bay  Company  and 
join  their  rival,  the  North  West  Company.  They  were  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  him,  because  they  wanted  a  clever  man  like 
him  to  mark  the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the 

United  States. 

Thompson  explores  the  Columbia  River 

The  North  West  Company  sent  Thompson  to  trade  with 
the  Indians  of  British  Columbia  and  to  explore  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River.  At  this  time  the  Americans  from  the  south  were 
competing  for  the  fur  trade  in  this  district  and  it  was  a  race 
to  see  who  would  get  there  first  and  build  a  trading-post 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
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Thompson  found  several  new  trails  through  the  Rockies. 
He  discovered  the  source  of  the  Columbia  River  and  built 
several  trading-posts  for  his  company. 

In  1810  Thompson  was  back  at  Fort  William,  but  his 
company  urged  him  to  go  back  to  the  Rockies  at  once. 
They  were  afraid  the  Americans  would  capture  the 
fur  trade  along  the  Columbia  River.  So  back  Thompson 
went.  It  was  the  middle  of  winter  by  the  time  he  reached 
the  Rockies.  Unfortunately,  some  hostile  Indians  would 
not  let  him  go  through  the  usual  pass.  But  Thompson  was 
not  the  kind  of  man  to  give  up  easily.  He  turned  north 
and  crossed  the  great  barrier  of  mountains  by  another  pass. 
He  made  use  of  dog-sleds  and  he  and  his  men  travelled  on 
snowshoes. 

Thompson  again  reached  the  Columbia  River.  But  now 
another  trouble  met  him.  All  but  a  few  of  his  men  refused 
to  make  the  long  trip  down  the  river.  He  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  return  to  his  trading-post  to  get  more  men.  Then  he 
built  a  cedar  canoe  and  finally  paddled  down  the  river. 
You  may  be  sure  that,  as  was  his  custom,  he  surveyed  and 
mapped  as  he  went.  At  one  point  on  the  way  he  stopped, 
raised  a  tall  pole,  and  put  a  union  jack  on  the  top  of  it, 
thereby  claiming  the  country  for  Great  Britain.  But  when 
he  rounded  the  last  bend  of  the  river,  he  received  a  shock. 
There  stood  a  roughly  built  trading-post  with  the  American 
flag  flying  from  its  top.  It  was  July  the  fifteenth.  The 
Americans  had  already  been  there  two  months.  They  call¬ 
ed  their  fort  Astoria. 

Thompson’s  later  years 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  what  happened  to  this 
great  explorer  and  map  maker.  His  company  was  naturally 
disappointed  that  he  had  not  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  before  the  Americans.  However,  they  did  not 
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blame  him,  and  at  a  later  date  they  gave  him  a  pension. 
He  retired  to  Montreal  where  for  many  years  he  lived  hap¬ 
pily  with  his  family  and  his  beloved  maps.  There  he  wrote 
an  account  of  his  travels,  which  was  published  after  his 
death.  He  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  but  his  last  few  years 
were  sad  ones,  for  he  had  gone  blind  and  had  lost  his 
money.  He  died  in  poverty,  and  almost  forgotten.  Cana¬ 
dians  of  more  recent  years  have  realized  his  greatness  and 
monuments  to  his  memory  have  been  erected  in  several 
places. 


EXERCISE  XXXDI 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Draw  a  map  showing  the  routes  taken  by  David 
Thompson  on  his  main  travels. 

2.  Give  the  class  an  oral  composition  on  one  of  the 
following: 

(a)  Thompson's  early  life. 

(b)  His  work  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

(c)  His  work  with  the  North  West  Company. 

(d)  His  final  years. 

Questions  to  Answer 

1.  Give  six  reasons  why  we  should  remember  David 
Thompson. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  Thompson's  early  life. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  his  work  with  the  Hudson  s  Bay 
Company. 

4.  Write  what  you  know  about  his  work  while  with  the 
North  West  Company. 
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5.  What  is  the  weather  like  in  the  Rockies? 

6.  Through  what  two  states  of  the  United  States  does 
the  Columbia  River  flow?  Mention  two  important  uses 
of  this  river. 

7.  Explain:  survey,  geographer,  crude,  telescope,  moun¬ 
tain  pass. 


34.  FRASER  EXPLORES  WEST  OF  THE  ROCKIES 

The  fur-trade  in  New  Caledonia 

About  the  same  time  that  David  Thompson  was  building 
trading  posts  and  exploring  the  district  around  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River,  another  fur-trader  of  the  North  West  Company 
was  also  exploring  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  His 
name  was  Simon  Fraser. 

Simon  Fraser  had  been  born  in  the  English  colonies. 
His  father  had  fought  for  the  British  against  the  Ameri¬ 
can  rebels  and  unfortunately  had  been  killed.  His  mother, 
still  wishing  to  live  under  the  British  flag,  had  left  with 
her  young  son  and  other  Loyalists  for  Canada.  She  settled 
in  Cornwall,  Ontario,  and  there  young  Simon  grew  up. 
When  a  young  man,  he  joined  the  North  West  Company. 
He  learned  quickly  and  in  a  few  years  became  one  of  their 
most  famous  traders  and  explorers. 

By  this  time  the  beaver  east  of  the  Rockies  were  becom¬ 
ing  less  plentiful  and  the  Company  was  anxious  to  open 
up  new  fields.  So  they  sent  Simon  to  the  country  west  of  the 
Rockies,  now  a  part  of  British  Columbia.  You  will  remem- 
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ber  that  Mackenzie  had  travelled  up  the  Peace  River  and 
then  through  the  Rockies.  Fraser  now  followed  practically 
the  same  route.  He  made  friends  with  the  Indians  and 
built  trading-posts  at  suitable  points  to  which  they  could 
bring  their  furs.  In  this  way  he  opened  up  the  country 
for  trade.  He  called  the  region  New  Caledonia. 

An  amusing  incident  happened  on  one  occasion.  In 
order  to  make  friends  with  a  certain  tribe  of  Indians,  Fraser 
gave  the  men  tobacco  and  the  squaws  soap.  Both  men  and 
women  immediately  bit  into  their  presents  and  started  to 
chew  them  to  see  how  they  tasted.  What  an  unpleasant 
shock  they  received!  To  the  men  the  taste  of  the  tobacco 
was  bitter  and  the  squaws  began  to  froth  at  the  mouth. 
There  were  wry  faces  from  some  and  shrieks  of  laughter 
from  the  others,  until  Fraser  explained  how  tobacco  and 
soap  were  meant  to  be  used. 

Fraser  decides  to  descend  a  great  river 

Fraser  and  his  men  arrived  at  the  great  river  that  Mac¬ 
kenzie  had  formerly  reached.  He  thought  it  was  the 
Columbia  River,  which  we  now  know  runs  into  the  Pacific 
much  farther  south. 

The  leader  was  anxious  to  explore  this  great  river  and 
trace  its  course  to  the  sea.  Knowing  how  difficult  and  dang¬ 
erous  it  is  to  travel  on  a  mountain  river,  he  had  to  make 
careful  preparations.  First  of  all  he  built  a  fort  where  he 
could  store  supplies  and  to  which  the  Indians  could  bring 
their  furs.  The  Indians  of  the  district  to  a  great  extent 
lived  on  the  salmon  which  came  up  the  rivers  from  the 
sea.  The  whites  also  made  use  of  this  valuable  food.  Fraser 

had  some  of  his  men  dry  the  fish  for  use  on  their  trip  down 
the  river.  He  gave  orders  that  food  was  to  be  hidden  at 
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certain  points  on  the  way  down,  in  order  that  the  party 
would  be  sure  of  food  on  the  return  trip. 

In  May  of  1808  the  intrepid  explorer  started  out  with 
four  canoes  and  plenty  of  supplies. 

The  river,  as  Fraser  had  expected,  proved  to  be  very 
wild  and  dangerous.  There  were  swirling  currents  and 
great  waves  that  rolled  against  the  steep  rocky  sides  with 
the  noise  of  thunder.  In  some  places  the  rocks  on  either 
side  were  so  high  that  the  party  had  no  way  of  leaving 
the  river  to  make  a  portage.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  take  a  chance  and  try  to  steer  the  canoes  through  the 
narrow  canyon,  where  the  water  boiled  and  foamed 
around  jagged  rocks.  The  current  was  so  swift  that  there 
was  danger  of  the  frail  craft  being  dashed  against  the 
great  rocks  that  rose  steeply  above  the  explorers  on  either 
side.  Every  minute  death  stared  them  in  the  face. 

Fraser  selected  his  best  voyageurs  to  run  the  rapids 
through  these  fearsome  gorges.  We  can  imagine  with  what 
excitement  they  paddled  their  canoes  into  the  fierce 
current  and  then  hoped  for  the  best.  Sometimes  they  were 
caught  in  fierce  whirlpools,  from  which  they  escaped  only 
by  miracles;  and  when  they  did  escape,  they  could  scarcely 
believe  they  were  still  alive.  At  one  place  the  leading 
canoe  was  hurled  against  a  bank  and  almost  upset.  The 
boatmen,  however,  succeeded  in  holding  it  against  the 
swirling  current.  It  was  only  saved  from  destruction  by 
the  other  men  letting  down  a  rope  from  the  top  of  the 
cliff  and  pulling  voyageurs  and  canoe  to  safety  above. 

Some  Indians  whom  Fraser  met  advised  him  to  travel 
by  the  other  great  peaceful  river.  They  were  referring, 
of  course,  to  the  Columbia  River.  But  the  leader  did  not 
understand  them,  for  he  thought  he  was  already  travelling 
on  the  Columbia  River. 
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Lower  down  the  river  Fraser  decided  to  store  the  canoes 
and  travel  on  foot.  Each  man  had  to  carry  a  load  of  eighty 
pounds  and  all  were  desperately  tired,  but  the  intrepid, 
determined  leader  urged  them  on.  After  travelling  in  this 
manner  through  very  difficult  country  for  several  days  the 
party  came  to  a  large  tributary  which  joined  the  river 
from  the  east.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Fraser  named 
this  tributary  the  Thompson  after  his  friend  and  great 
explorer,  David  Thompson.  It  is  called  the  Thompson 
River  to  this  day. 

Friendly  Indians  helped  the  explorers  over  the  roughest 
places  and  gave  them  a  cedar  dugout  canoe.  Fraser  used 
this  to  carry  the  heavy  goods,  while  most  of  the  men 
tramped  along  the  river’s  side  on  foot. 

At  last  the  river  became  much  wider.  Then  the  tide 
began  to  come  up.  The  men’s  hearts  were  glad  for  they 
knew  now  that  the  sea  could  not  be  too  far  away. 

Fraser  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  river 

At  last  in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  Fraser  and  his  weary  men 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  river.  They  thought  it  was  the 
Columbia  River;  but  when  the  leader  set  his  instruments 
on  the  sun  he  discovered  that  he  was  about  two  hundred 
miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  What  a  dis- 
appointment!  He  knew  now  that  the  river  he  had 
descended  at  such  great  risk  to  himself  and  his  men  was 
not  the  Columbia  at  all,  but  an  entirely  different  river. 
He  felt  that  his  time  and  work  had  been  wasted  because 
he  knew  that  furs  and  goods  could  never  be  carried  over 
such  turbulent  waters.  He  told  his  men  that,  had  he  known 
it  was  not  the  Columbia  River,  he  would  have  turned 
back  a  long  time  before  he  reached  the  mouth.  However, 
in  exploring  this  river  Simon  Fraser  had  added  greatly  to 
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the  white  man's  knowledge  of  the  area  through  which  it 
flows.  Today  the  river  he  explored  bears  the  name  of  this 
great  explorer. 


EXERCISE  XXXIV 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Draw  a  map  showing  Fraser's  trip  down  the  Fraser 
River. 

2.  Draw  a  sketch  of  Fraser  and  his  men  shooting  the 
rapids. 

3.  Using  the  scale  shown  on  your  map  measure:  (a) 
roughly  the  length  of  the  Fraser  River,  (b)  the  distance 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  (c)  the  distance  of  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser 
River  from  your  home. 

4.  Give  the  class  an  oral  composition  on  one  of  the 
following: 

(a)  The  early  life  of  Simon  Fraser. 

(b)  His  descent  of  the  Fraser  River. 


Gold  in  British  Columbia 
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Questions  to  Answer 

1.  What  famous  explorer  before  Fraser  had  travelled  up 
the  Peace  River  and  had  reached  the  Fraser  River? 

2.  Give  three  reasons  why  we  should  remember  Simon 
Fraser. 

3.  Why  was  the  Company  anxious  to  have  the  Columbia 
River  explored? 

4.  What  led  Fraser  to  believe  that  he  was  on  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River? 

5.  State  ten  interesting  facts  about  British  Columbia. 

6.  Name  the  most  important  passes  through  the  Rockies. 


35.  GOLD  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Britain  and  the  United  States  set  a  boundary  line 

We  have  already  learned  how  David  Thompson 
descended  the  Columbia  River  and  found  an  American 
trading  post  at  its  mouth.  John  Jacob  Astor,  an  American 
fur  trader,  had  sent  his  men  to  trade  with  the  Indians 
who  lived  in  the  area  near  the  Columbia  River.  This 
country  was  called  Oregon.  Both  the  Americans  and  the 
Canadians  now  traded  in  furs  along  the  Columbia  River, 
but  the  Americans,  wishing  to  keep  out  the  Spaniards  and 
Russians,  claimed  all  the  land  from  Mexico  to  Alaska. 
Settlers  by  the  thousand  were  pouring  into  Oregon  and  it 
looked  as  though  there  might  be  trouble  between  the 
Americans  and  the  Canadians.  However,  in  1846  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  settled  the  matter  without 
going  to  war.  The  western  boundary  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  was  to  be  the  49th  parallel  and  that 
is  the  line  that  today  divides  our  two  countries. 
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The  gold  rush  in  California 

The  year  1848  will  always  be  remembered  for  two 
events.  There  had  been  a  war  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  The  Mexicans  were  defeated  and  in  1848 
California  became  a  part  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
same  year  gold  was  discovered.  The  news  spread  like 
wild-fire.  Men’s  hearts  were  filled  with  the  desire  for  the 
precious  metal.  Thousands,  hoping  to  become  rich  quickly, 
flocked  to  the  place  of  discovery.  Some  came  by  sea.  They 
sailed  down  the  eastern  coast  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama. 
Then  they  crossed  overland  and  sailed  up  the  Pacific  coast 
to  California.  Others  came  overland  all  the  way.  These 
travelled  in  prairie  schooners,  as  their  covered  wagons 
were  called. 

Nearly  all  suffered  great  hardships,  whichever  way  they 
travelled.  Many  persons  died  from  want  or  were  mur¬ 
dered  on  the  way  and  never  even  saw  California,  for 
travelling  one  hundred  years  ago  was  not  as  comfortable 
as  today.  There  were  no  roads  or  railways  across  the 
plains  or  through  the  mountains  that  led  to  California.  In 
some  places  wild  Indians  with  blood-curdling  yells  would 
come  charging  out  of  the  nearby  hills  and  attack  a  party  of 
goldseekers.  Sometimes  snow  would  fall,  the  weather 
would  become  bitterly  cold,  and  men  and  horses  and  mules 
would  perish.  Food  and  water  were  often  difficult  to 
obtain.  Sometimes  the  travellers  would  reach  a  river 
swollen  with  melting  snows  and  rain  and  with  dangerous 
swift  currents.  How  could  they  get  across?  The  only  way 
was  to  unload  the  waggons  and  tie  cables  to  them.  Then 
some  brave  men  would  have  to  plunge  with  their  horses 
into  the  surging  torrent  and  try  to  get  the  cables  to  the 
other  bank.  Next  the  wagons  would  be  pulled  across  and 
the  goods  taken  on  horseback.  You  can  well  imagine  that 
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in  the  course  of  such  crossings  travellers  were  often 
drowned  and  much-needed  supplies  were  lost.  Only  the 
strongest  and  toughest  could  live  to  tell  the  tale. 

The  diary  of  one  man  who  crossed  overland  from 
Indiana  to  California  in  1849  is  of  great  interest.  It  tells 
that  it  took  him  no  less  than  six  months  to  reach  his  des¬ 
tination.  In  some  places,  he  tells  us,  there  was  nothing 
but  desert  and  he  and  his  companions  ran  short  of  water 
and  almost  died  from  thirst.  Men,  horses,  and  mules  just 
managed  to  stagger  along.  As  they  dragged  on  they  saw 
a  great  many  mules  and  horses  lying  dead  in  the  track, 
while  in  some  places  they  would  come  across  arms  or  legs 
or  whole  skeletons  of  persons  who  had  died  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  cross.  The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  when 
his  party  reached  the  Rio  Grande  (Great  River)  they  met 
with  still  more  trouble.  They  hired  some  Indians  to  make 
rafts  on  which  they  could  cross.  The  goods  were  piled  on 
the  rafts.  The  Indians  and  the  whites  then  swam  along¬ 
side  and  pulled  them  over.  Where  the  rafts  had  only  a 
few  whites  the  Indians  proceeded  to  steal  most  of  the 

It  is  true  that  a  few  of  the  adventurers  were  lucky  and 
found  much  gold  and  overnight  became  very  wealthy. 
But  by  far  the  greater  number,  instead  of  finding  wealth, 
lost  all  the  money  and  possessions  they  had,  and  in  many 
cases  their  fives.  The  discovery  of  gold,  however,  opened 
up  the  western  country,  for  many  of  the  adventurers,  fail¬ 
ing  to  find  gold,  turned  to  other  occupations  such  as  farm¬ 
ing  the  land  and  raising  animals. 

The  gold  rush  to  the  Fraser  River 

In  1858,  ten  years  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  precious  metal  was  found  in  the  sands  of  the 
Fraser  River  in  British  Columbia.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
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California  discovery,  the  news  spread  rapidly  and  thou¬ 
sands  were  soon  on  their  way  to  British  Columbia. 

Some  travelled  from  California  or  Oregon  or  Washing¬ 
ton  by  foot  or  on  horseback.  Some  used  canoes  and  small 
sailing  ships  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser.  Some  came 
across  the  Canadian  prairies  and  through  the  Rockies. 
Large  numbers  left  by  steamer  from  San  Francisco  and 
landed  on  Vancouver  Island  at  the  little  village  of  Victoria. 
In  no  time  Victoria  became  a  city,  with  hundreds  of  tents 
and  roughly  built  buildings  stretching  on  either  side  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  trading-post. 

It  was  fortunate  that  at  this  time  the  British  had  a  good 
strong  governor  of  Vancouver  Island  in  the  person  of 
James  Douglas.  He  made  the  miners  obey  the  law,  not 
only  on  the  island  but  on  the  mainland  as  well.  Before  the 
gold  rush  there  were  only  a  few  trappers  and  fur-traders 
and  Indians  living  there.  Governor  Douglas  now  took  over 
the  mainland  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government  and 
brought  in  British  law. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  early  summer  of  1858,  following 
the  news  that  Governor  Douglas  had  sent  800  ounces  of 
gold  to  the  mint  in  San  Francisco,  there  were  over  30,000 
persons  seeking  gold  from  the  sand  bars  and  banks  of  the 
River  Fraser.  The  spring  thaws  had  swollen  the  river  and 
covered  many  of  the  sand  banks,  but  the  prospectors,  with 
packs  strapped  on  their  backs,  trudged  wearily  on  over 
the  rocky  steeps.  The  lure  of  the  yellow  metal  ever  urged 
them  on. 

The  illustration  on  page  227  shows  prospectors  using  a 
simple  and  early  method  of  getting  gold.  They  are  separ¬ 
ating  the  gold  from  the  dirt  by  “panning”  as  they  called  it. 
The  miner  scoops  up  from  the  stream  a  panful  of  dirt,  sand 
and  gravel,  and  pours  water  on  it.  He  then  shakes  it  vig¬ 
orously  round  and  round.  The  gold — if  there  is  any — sinks 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and  is  taken  out  after  the  other 
material  is  thrown  away. 

Gold  in  the  Cariboo  country 

News  now  came  that  farther  up  the  Fraser  in  the 
Cariboo  country  much  larger  particles  of  gold  had  been 
discovered.  It  was  reported  that  one  party  had  in  one  day 
obtained  $1,200  worth  of  gold  from  one  stream  alone. 
Other  stories  came  to  the  effect  that  large  nuggets  of  gold 
had  been  found  in  old  river  beds.  Such  news  fired  men's 
imaginations.  They  all  had  visions  of  becoming  million¬ 
aires  overnight.  The  rush  up  the  Fraser  to  the  Cariboo 
started  and  it  was  like  a  mad  stampede,  each  one  trying 
to  get  there  first. 

After  a  time  it  was  found  that  the  gold  lay  deeper  than 
in  the  lower  Fraser  and  that  machinery  and  pumps  were 
needed  to  get  it  out.  Big  mining  camps  grew  up  and 
Governor  Douglas  again  had  to  keep  law  and  order. 
Tradesmen  and  other  workers  now  came  in  to  look  after 
the  needs  of  the  miners.  There  were  no  roads,  just  a  few 
tracks,  which  often  followed  the  edge  of  deep  canyons 
with  towering  mountains  of  rocky  walls  rising  sheer  on 
the  other  side.  One  false  step,  one  slip  and  you  would 
hurtle  to  death,  thousands  of  feet  below.  Sure-footed 
mules  were  the  only  animals  that  could  carry  goods  along 
many  of  these  tracks.  Very  often  robbers  would  attack 
mule  transports  and  steal  goods  going  in  and  gold  coming 
out.  Such  conditions  made  everything  high  in  price.  It  is 
said  that  flour  sold  for  $300  a  barrel;  a  pair  of  boots,  for 
$50;  an  egg,  for  $10;  and  a  small  newspaper  of  four  pages, 
for  $11  a  copy.  Many  found  gold  and  gambled  it  away: 
others  found  none  and  died  of  scurvy  and  starvation. 

To  help  the  miners  Governor  Douglas  in  later  years 
built  the  famous  Cariboo  Road.  It  was  a  long  and  difficult 
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wagon  road  winding  through  the  mountains  for  over  500 
miles.  While  it  was  rough  and  rocky  it  was  much  better 
than  anything  the  miners  had  had  in  the  early  days.  Along 
it  bumped  the  stage-coaches  which  took  in  miners,  trades¬ 
men,  workers  and  supplies,  and  which  brought  out  bags  of 
gold  in  safety.  In  fact  until  the  railroads  came,  the  Cariboo 
Wagon  Road  was  the  main  highway  into  the  district. 

Much  gold  was  found  in  the  Cariboo  district.  In  a  few 
years  something  like  25  million  dollars’  worth  had  been 
taken  out.  But  the  real  story  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
the  Cariboo,  as  along  the  Fraser  and  in  California,  is  not 
the  gold  itself  but  the  fact  that  its  discovery  opened  up 
the  country  for  settlement. 


EXERCISES  XXXV 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Mark  on  it  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Oregon,  Washington,  British  Columbia,  Vancouver 
Island,  San  Francisco,  Victoria,  Fraser  River,  Cariboo 
district,  Rocky  Mountains. 

2.  Divide  into  groups  and  have  each  group  dramatize 
one  of  the  following: 

(a)  A  family  scene  that  might  occur  in  England  or 
Canada  or  the  United  States  when  a  son  decides  to  leave 
for  the  gold  rush  in  California  or  in  the  Cariboo. 

(b)  The  meeting  of  Governor  Douglas  and  an 
American  prospector  seeking  gold  on  the  Fraser. 

(c)  A  scene  at  an  inn  or  in  a  stage-coach  on  the 
Cariboo  Road. 

3.  Give  the  class  an  oral  account  of  one  of  the  following: 

(a)  The  California  Gold  Rush. 
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(b)  The  Fraser  Gold  Rush. 

(c)  The  Cariboo  Region. 

(d)  The  work  of  Governor  James  Douglas. 

Questions  to  Answer 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  California  Gold  Rush. 

2.  Write  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Fraser 
River. 

3.  Write  what  you  know  about  the  Cariboo  district. 

4.  How  far  are  the  following  places  from  your  home? 
Victoria,  San  Francisco,  the  state  of  Washington,  the 
Cariboo. 

5.  How  would  you  reach  each  of  the  places  mentioned 
in  question  4  ( a )  in  the  days  of  the  gold  rush?  ( b )  today? 

6.  Why  was  it  necessary  for  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  settle  the  western  Canadian  boundary?  In  what 
year  was  it  settled? 


36.  THE  GOLD  RUSH  TO  THE  YUKON 
The  Yukon 

In  Chapter  32  we  learned  that  Russian  fur-traders  and 
explorers  crossed  from  Asia  and  entered  the  part  of  North 
America  called  Alaska.  They  did  not,  however,  go  as  far 
inland  as  the  Yukon,  which  is  a  part  of  Canada. 

The  principal  river  of  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  is  the 
Yukon  River,  which  is  over  two  thousand  miles  long.  It 
drains  this  huge  area  and  flows  into  the  Bering  Sea. 

Most  of  the  Yukon  is  mountainous,  with  especially  high 
mountains  in  the  southwest,  where  we  find  Mount  Logan, 
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Canada's  highest  mountain.  In  the  summer  the  sun  shines 
as  much  as  twenty  hours  a  day,  and  this  helps  to  ripen 
the  crops  of  potatoes,  oats,  turnips,  rye,  barley  and  hay. 

In  1840,  Robert  Campbell  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com¬ 
pany  travelled  westward  until  he  reached  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Yukon  River.  Three  years  later  he  followed  the 
Pelly  River  until  it  joined  the  Yukon  River. 

The  gold  rush  to  the  Klondike 

As  in  California  and  as  in  British  Columbia,  it  was  gold 
that  turned  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  Alaska  and  the  Yukon. 
Near  the  town  of  Dawson  in  the  Yukon  there  is  a  small 
tributary  called  the  Klondike  River  which  flows  into  the 
Yukon  River.  Here  in  1896  prospectors  found  large 
quantities  of  gold;  and  in  June  of  the  following  year 
steamers  entered  the  harbours  of  Seattle  and  San  Francisco 
carrying  on  board  over  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  worth 
of  gold. 

The  news  of  this  amazing  gold  discovery  soon  spread  all 
over  the  world  and  by  1897  the  great  gold  rush  to  the 
Klondike  was  on,  and  in  no  time  this  region  which  had 
formerly  been  a  wilderness,  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
wandering  Indians,  throbbed  with  life  and  excitement. 
Dawson  grew  into  a  city  almost  overnight. 

Prospectors  faced  great  perils 

Very  soon  the  Pacific  harbours  were  full  of  boats 
crowded  with  eager  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  ready 
to  start  on  the  great  adventure.  All  hoped  to  find  gold 
and  get  rich  quickly.  Few  realized  the  danger,  the  suffer¬ 
ing  and  the  likely  disappointment  they  would  have  to  face. 

Most  of  the  prospectors  landed  on  the  coast  of  Alaska 
and  then  slowly  made  their  way  through  the  mountains 
by  way  of  the  White  Pass  or  the  Chilkoot  Pass.  Many  men 
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and  animals,  overcome  by  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  died 
before  they  could  get  over  the  steep  and  icy  mountains. 
Some  prospectors  were  robbed  and  even  murdered  on  the 
way,  the  thieves  stealing  all  their  goods  and  valuables. 
Those  who  were  lucky  enough  to  get  through  still  had 
many  more  perils  to  face.  Struggling  along,  they  would 
launch  their  flat-bottomed  boats  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Yukon,  thus  hoping  to  reach  Dawson  City,  hundreds  of 
miles  down  the  river.  With  the  temperature  well  below 
zero,  the  swift-flowing  current  would  be  full  of  great  blocks 
of  floating  ice,  making  it  very  difficult  and  dangerous  to 
row  or  pole  the  boats  and  often  crushing  and  upsetting 
them. 

In  spite  of  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties,  however, 
thousands  did  succeed  in  reaching  Dawson  City.  But  even 
here  their  troubles  were  not  over,  for  owing  to  the  general 
scarcity,  food  and  goods  reached  extravagant  prices  just 
as  they  had  in  the  Cariboo.  Unless  a  miner  had  plenty  of 
money  or  could  find  work  he  soon  died  of  starvation. 

The  North-West  Mounted  Police 


Whenever  larger  numbers  of  people  flock  together,  as  in 
the  case  in  a  gold  discovery,  it  is  necessary  for  someone  to 
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keep  law  and  order.  It  was  fortunate  that  three  years 
before  the  great  gold  rush  to  the  Klondike,  the  Canadian 
Government  had  sent  some  North-West  Mounted  Police 
into  the  Yukon.  They  had  gone  by  way  of  the  Bering  Sea 
and  had  then  travelled  up  the  Yukon  River. 

As  the  gold  stampede  became  heavier,  the  Government 
sent  in  still  more  “mounties”  to  keep  order.  They  were 
especially  needed  in  Dawson  City,  which  was  becoming 
large  and  lawless.  The  mounted  police  established  posts 
in  the  gold-mining  districts.  They  were  a  great  help  in 
protecting  the  miners  who  had  found  gold  and  were 
anxious  to  get  it  safely  away.  In  the  first  few  years  well 
over  a  hundred  million  dollars’  worth  of  gold  was  taken 
out  of  the  Yukon. 

Dawson  City  dwindles  in  size 

The  gold  stampede  continued  during  the  year  1898. 
Many  men  made  fortunes  and  took  their  gold  nuggets  and 
gold-dust  back  to  the  coast.  Some  found  much  gold  and 
squandered  it  in  gambling  or  in  living  riotous  lives  in 
Dawson  City.  But  thousands  found  little  or  nothing  and 
were  in  dire  poverty.  Very  soon  the  rich  surface  gold  was 
gone  and  machines  were  needed  to  dig  the  gold  from 
greater  depths.  Then  began  a  terrible  stampede  out  of 
Dawson,  which  in  many  respects  was  worse  than  the  rush 
into  it.  Many  people  died  on  the  way,  while  some  drifted 
into  other  places,  anywhere  where  they  could  find  jobs. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  gold  rush,  Dawson,  the  chief 
town  near  the  Klondike  gold  field,  had  a  population  of 
over  twenty- thousand.  Today  it  has  less  than  a  thousand. 
These  figures  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  drift  of  persons 
away  from  the  Yukon  after  the  gold  rush  was  over.  How¬ 
ever,  in  more  recent  years  the  Alaska  Highway,  joining 
Edmonton  and  Alaska,  has  been  built.  It  passes  through 
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the  Yukon.  More  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  and  lead  have 
been  discovered,  and  the  Yukon  is  now  producing  metals 
to  a  value  of  around  $15,000,000  in  one  year.  This  has 
resulted  in  the  population  of  the  Yukon  almost  doubling 
in  the  last  ten  years. 


EXERCISE  XXXVI 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Draw  a  map  of  Alaska  and  the  Yukon.  On  it  mark  the 
Yukon  River,  Bering  Strait,  Bering  Sea,  Pelly  River,  Lewes 
River,  Dawson,  Klondike,  Pacific  Ocean,  Chilkoot  Pass. 
Trace  the  route  most  of  the  prospectors  followed.  Trace 
the  route  the  mounties  followed  in  order  to  reach  the 
Yukon. 

2.  Give  an  oral  composition  on  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 

(a)  Alaska. 

(b)  The  Yukon. 

(c)  Dawson. 

( d )  The  Gold  Rush. 

3.  Find  out  about  gold  as  it  is  mined  in  Ontario  today 
and  compare  this  with  the  methods  of  early  prospectors. 

4.  Imagine  that  you  are  a  gold  prospector  in  the  1898 
rush.  Tell  the  story  in  your  own  words. 

Questions  to  Answer 

1.  Why  were  there  more  people  in  Dawson  in  1901 
than  there  are  today? 

2.  Roughly  how  many  hours  of  sunlight  do  the  people 
in  the  Yukon  have  in  summertime?  How  does  this  affect 
the  crops? 
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3.  Mention  six  interesting  facts  about 

(a)  Alaska  (b)  The  Yukon 

4.  Why  are  there  few  people  living  in  the  Yukon  today? 

5.  What  real  good  resulted  from  all  of  the  gold  rushes? 


37.  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  TODAY 
Gold  is  no  longer  king 

We  have  learned  how  the  lure  of  gold  and  the  desire  to 
obtain  fine  furs  led  men  to  explore  and  later  settle  the 
Pacific  coast.  In  this  area  gold  is  still  mined  and  fur-bearing 
animals  are  still  trapped.  But  today  neither  gold  nor  fur 
is  king.  Other  things  have  taken  their  place;  other  ways 
of  making  a  livelihood  are  now  followed.  Great  cities  have 
sprung  up.  Railways,  roads,  steamers,  and  aeroplanes  join 
them,  and  millions  of  people  now  live  in  the  area  between 
the  Rockies  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

California  the  land  of  oranges 

For  many  years  now,  oranges  from  California  have  been 
part  of  most  Canadians’  diet.  In  southern  California 
especially  are  found  large  orchards  of  oranges,  lemons, 
grapes,  plums,  olives,  peaches,  dates,  grapefruit  and  figs. 
As  there  is  very  little  rainfall  in  the  valley  where  the  fruit 
grows,  it  is  necessary  to  irrigate  the  land.  Up  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  there  is  much  rain  and  snow.  Great  reservoirs  now 
store  the  water  until  it  is  needed. 

Los  Angeles  in  southern  California  is  the  largest  city. 
Some  years  ago  oil  was  discovered  in  large  quantities  and 
this  helped  Los  Angeles  to  grow.  Southern  California  is 
noted  for  its  sunshine  and  healthful  climate.  Many  people 
go  there  to  retire  or  to  avoid  the  colder  northern  winters. 
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Hollywood,  where  so  many  motion  pictures  are  made, 
is  a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles. 

Farther  north  along  the  coast  is  the  great  seaport  city 
of  San  Francisco,  with  its  fine  harbour.  Gold  is  still  dug 
in  the  mountains  north  of  the  city,  but  not  as  in  the  old 
days.  The  rock  is  now  blasted  to  break  it  up  into  small 
pieces.  Huge  machines  then  grind  it  until  it  is  like  sand, 
after  which  the  gold  is  taken  out. 

The  Province  of  British  Columbia 

Following  the  Pacific  coast  in  a  northerly  direction  we 
come  to  the  states  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  which  are 
a  part  of  the  United  States.  Continuing  beyond  them,  we 
arrive  at  the  Canadian  province  of  British  Columbia. 

If  you  had  been  living  in  Montreal  in  the  days  of  the 
early  explorers  and  settlers,  or  in  London,  England,  the 
easiest  way  you  could  have  reached  British  Columbia 
would  have  been  by  ship,  round  Cape  Horn  at  the  south¬ 
ern  tip  of  South  America.  You  can  at  once  see  from  your 
map  that  this  route  was  thousands  of  miles  long  and  in 
the  early  days  with  small  sailing-ships  took  months  to 
travel.  Later  the  Panama  Canal  was  cut  through  Central 
America.  This  canal  shortened  the  distance  a  great  deal, 
and  with  the  coming  of  the  steamship  and  the  mighty 
ocean  liners  the  time  of  the  voyage  was  reduced  still  fur¬ 
ther.  Today  railways  and  roads  run  across  the  continent 
and  aeroplanes  fly  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast 
in  a  few  hours. 

Three  mountain  ranges  in  British  Columbia 

West  of  the  great  Canadian  prairies  are  found  the  tower¬ 
ing  snow-capped  Rockies.  If  we  pass  through  these  and 
are  travelling  towards  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  Trans- 
Canada  Highway  or  by  railway  or  by  aeroplane,  the  next 
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range  we  cross  is  the  Selkirk  Mountains.  They  are  not 
quite  as  high  as  the  Rockies.  Between  the  Selkirks  and  the 
mountains  near  the  coast,  known  as  the  Coast  Range,  is  a 
highland  plateau  with  many  long,  narrow  valleys.  Two 
of  the  most  famous  of  these  valleys  are  the  Okanagan 
and  the  Kootenay.  Here  we  find  mixed  farming  and  fruit 
growing.  The  Okanagan  especially  is  noted  for  its  fruit, 
particularly  apples  and  plums.  You  have  no  doubt  often 
eaten  fruit  grown  in  the  Okanagan  Valley. 

Lumbering 

The  westerly  winds  blow  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In 
winter  they  are  warmer  and  in  summer  cooler  than  the 
land.  This  gives  the  coastal  areas  of  British  Columbia  a 
moderate  climate,  with  mild  winters  and  delightfully  cool 
summers.  These  same  westerly  winds,  laden  with  mois¬ 
ture,  bring  heavy  rainfall.  On  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island  as  much  as  two  hundred  inches  of  rain  falls  in  one 
year,  the  heaviest  rainfall  in  North  America. 

The  heavy  rainfall  and  mild  climate  cause  dense  forests 
to  grow  along  the  west  coast.  Some  of  the  trees  are  real 
giants.  The  Douglas  fir  often  grows  over  two  hundred 
feet  with  up  to  six  feet  in  thickness.  Large  numbers  of 
other  trees  such  as  Sitka  spruce  and  hemlock  and  red 
cedar  also  grow  in  the  forests.  There  are  still  trees  on  the 
west  coast  of  Canada  that  must  have  been  growing  when 
Columbus  discovered  America. 

Men  called  loggers,  who  live  in  large  lumber  camps, 
cut  down  the  trees.  The  logs  are  then  taken  to  the  saw¬ 
mills,  where  they  are  turned  into  various  kinds  of  lumber. 
The  smaller  trees  are  sent  to  paper  mills  where  they  are 
manufactured  into  paper.  The  products  of  the  forests  of 
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British  Columbia  in  many 
ways  give  employment  to 
many  thousands  of  people. 

Fishing  in  British  Columbia 
The  fishing  grounds  off  the 

as  those  of  the  Atlantic  Prov¬ 
inces.  Salmon  and  halibut 
are  the  most  important,  but 
herring  and  cod  and  mackerel 
are  also  caught  in  good 
quantities. 

Of  all  fish  the  salmon  has 
perhaps  the  most  interesting 
life.  The  mother  salmon  lays  her  eggs  in  a  pool  at  the 
head  of  a  stream  and  then  dies.  When  the  eggs  are 
hatched,  the  baby  salmon,  called  fingerlings,  swim  down 
the  river  and  disappear  into  the  ocean.  Where  they  go 
to  no  one  knows.  In  about  four  years,  when  full  grown, 
back  they  come.  They  swim  up  the  same  river,  fighting 
currents  and  rapids  and  leaping  up  falls,  to  reach  the  pool 
in  which  they  were  born.  There  they  lay  their  eggs  and 
die,  just  as  their  parents  did  before  them. 

Many  of  the  salmon  are  caught  in  the  ocean  and  near 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  while  others  are  netted  as  they 
travel  up-stream.  Their  flesh  is  sent  to  the  canneries, 
where  it  is  salted  and  packed  in  cans.  The  canned  salmon 
is  then  shipped  to  many  places  in  Canada  and  exported 
to  Great  Britain  and  other  countries. 
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Mining  in  British  Columbia 

We  have  already  learned  how  in  the  early  days  gold 
nuggets  were  found  in  the  gravel  beds  of  the  Fraser  River 
and  how  later  on  the  great  gold  rush  to  the  Cariboo  district 
took  place.  There  are  still  a  few  prospectors  who  look 
for  gold  in  the  river  beds,  but  most  of  the  gold  is  now 
obtained  from  gold-bearing  rocks  brought  from  mines  far 
underground.  Other  minerals  found  and  mined  in  fairly 
large  quantities  are  coal,  silver,  copper,  lead  and  zinc. 
In  the  case  of  the  metals  the  mineral  ores  have  to  be 
smelted  in  huge  blast  furnaces.  One  of  the  largest  of  these 
is  at  Trail,  a  place  near  the  United  States  border. 

The  city  of  Vancouver 

Vancouver  is  a  beautiful  city  and  the  third  largest  in 
Canada.  It  has  a  fine  harbour,  which  is  open  the  whole 
year.  Here  you  may  see  ships  from  many  countries  of  the 
world,  loading  and  unloading  goods.  Vancouver  is  the 
end  of  the  two  great  railway  lines,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  the  Canadian  National,  that  now  cross  Canada  from 
coast  to  coast.  Some  of  the  prairie  wheat  is  brought  by 
these  railways  to  the  coast,  where  it  is  shipped  to  Europe 
by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal  or  across  the  Pacific  to  ports 
in  Asia.  Other  products  exported  are  lumber,  canned 
salmon,  fruit  and  newsprint. 

Lovely  Victoria 

Victoria,  on  Vancouver  Island,  is  much  smaller  than 
the  city  of  Vancouver,  but  it  is  the  capital  of  the  Province. 
It  is  a  city  of  many  fine  buildings  and  homes.  Because  of 
its  mild  climate  flowers  grow  in  profusion  and  its  roses  are 
so  lovely  that  it  has  been  called  the  City  of  Roses. 
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How  changed  and  developed  is  the  British  Columbia  of 
today  as  compared  with  the  one  that  Mackenzie  and 
Fraser  and  Thompson  discovered  and  mapped  out!  Yet 
in  many  ways  it  remains  the  same,  beautiful  and  majestic. 

TESTING  MYSELF  ON  WHAT  I  HAVE  LEARNED 

IN  UNIT  SIX 

1.  Write  true  or  false  beside  each  of  the  following 
statements: 

(a)  Coronado  was  the  first  white  man  to  see  the 
Grand  Canyon. 

(b)  California  has  a  very  heavy  rainfall. 

(c)  Drake  sailed  into  a  bay  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
present  San  Francisco. 

(d)  The  Spanish  padres  were  kind  to  the  Indians. 

(e)  San  Diego  is  north  of  San  Francisco. 

( f )  Drake  sailed  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

(§)  The  English  started  a  colony  in  California  before 
the  Spanish. 

(h)  California  has  a  warmer  climate  than  New  Eng¬ 
land.  & 

( i )  De  Soto  and  Coronado  treated  the  Indians  with 
kindness. 

( j )  The  Spaniards  were  anxious  to  make  Christians 
of  the  Indians. 

(k)  The  Indians  of  California  were  civilized  like  the 
Aztecs. 

( l )  Many  of  Coronado's  men  died  looking  for  gold- 

(m)  Cape  Horn  is  at  the  south  of  South  America. 

(n)  Drake  sailed  up  the  coast  of  North  America 
hoping  to  find  a  passage  back  to  the  Atlantic. 
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2.  From  Column  II  find  the  words  which  best  suit  those 
of  Column  I. 


COLUMN  i 

(a)  Cook  hoped  to  find 

(b)  Drake  claimed 

(c)  The  Spaniards  seized 

(d)  Vancouver  was 

(e)  Vancouver  sailed  around 

(f )  Bering  gave  his  name 

(g)  The  City  of  Vancouver 

(h)  The  Russians  claimed 

(i)  The  British  sailors  sold 

(j)  Cook  was  stopped 

(k)  Seal  skin 

(l)  Vancouver  and 

Mackenzie 


column  n 

Nootka 

Vancouver  Island 
to  Bering  Strait 
Alaska 

otter-skins  in  China 
by  ice 
is  expensive 
nearly  met 

the  North-West  Passage 
is  on  the  mainland 
an  Englishman 
California  for  England 


3.  Say  whether  the  following  statements  are  true  or 
false: 

(a)  David  Thompson  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River. 

(b)  Thompson  never  crossed  the  Rockies. 

(c)  The  Rockies  run  from  east  to  west. 

(d)  The  Columbia  River  is  north  of  the  Fraser  River. 

(e)  Vancouver  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River. 

(f)  Thompson's  maps  have  all  been  lost. 

(g)  Thompson  was  employed  by  the  Hudson  s  Bay 
Company. 

(h)  As  you  go  up  a  mountain  it  becomes  colder. 

(i)  The  Rockies  are  found  only  in  Canada. 
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( j )  David  Thompson  and  Alexander  Mackenzie 
both  came  from  Britain. 

(k)  The  Americans  built  a  trading-post  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia. 

( l )  The  North  West  Company  asked  Thompson  to 
mark  the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

(m)  Snowshoes  were  unknown  in  the  time  of 
Thompson. 

(n)  Thompson  made  use  of  dog-sleds  to  cross  the 
Rockies. 

( o )  It  is  now  possible  to  cross  the  Rockies  by  train. 


UNIT  VII. 
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38.  FRANKLIN  OF  THE  ARCTIC 

Struggle  to  find  Northwest  Passage  continues 

Many  men  had  tried  to  find  a  waterway  north  of 
America  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Captain  Cook 
and  Captain  Vancouver  had  sailed  up  the  Pacific  coast. 
On  account  of  the  ice  they  did  not  think  it  possible  to  get 
through  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Mackenzie  had  travelled 
down  the  Mackenzie  River  and  Heame  down  the  Copper- 
mine.  Both  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
But  no  one  had  yet  found  or  travelled  through  a  water 
passage  to  the  Pacific,  even  though  the  British  Government 
had  offered  a  reward  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the 
first  man  to  do  so. 

In  spite  of  past  failures,  however,  brave  men  did  not 
give  up  and  the  gallant  struggle  to  find  the  passage  went 
on. 

Franklin  travels  5,000  miles  by  land 

One  of  the  greatest  of  Arctic  explorers  was  an  English¬ 
man  named  John  Franklin.  Before  coming  to  Canada  he 
had  fought  in  the  great  sea  battle  of  Trafalgar.  He  had 
also  explored  along  the  coasts  of  Australia,  where  he  had 
been  wrecked  on  a  coral  reef,  nearly  losing  his  life. 
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In  1819  he  and  a  friend,  George  Back,  set  out  from  York 
Factory  on  Hudson  Bay.  They  intended  using  Indians  and 
canoes  and  travelling  along  the  routes  used  by  Mackenzie 
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and  Heame.  Their  direction  was  at  first  westward  towards 
Fort  Chipewyan  on  Lake  Athabaska.  They  knew  that 
Captain  Edward  Parry  was  sailing  from  England  on  an 
Arctic  expedition  and  they  hoped  to  meet  him  on  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Winter  soon  overtook  them.  Snow  fell,  the  rivers  froze, 
and  they  were  forced  to  give  up  their  canoes  for  dog-sleds 
and  snowshoes. 

As  we  look  at  the  map  of  Canada  we  can  scarcely  believe 
that  Franklin  and  his  friend  travelled  well  over  a  thousand 
miles.  They  went  all  the  way  from  York  Factory  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River  and  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  travellers  came  on  the 
spot  near  the  Coppermine  where,  years  before,  Hearne’s 
Indians  had  murdered  Eskimo  men  and  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  their  sleep.  All  that  Franklin  and  his  party  found 
now  were  skulls  and  bones.  The  place  was  called  Bloody 
Fall.  Franklin  and  his  friend  did  not  see  any  sign  of  Parry 
or  his  ship.  They  decided  to  travel  eastward  by  canoes 
along  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  They  went  on  for  over 
five  hundred  miles  before  colder  weather  compelled  them 
to  turn  back. 

Franklin  risks  his  life  on  the  Barren  Lands 

What  a  terrible  time  the  explorers  had  on  their  return 
trip!  The  waves  of  the  Arctic  were  too  rough  for  the 
canoes.  Instead  of  going  back  to  the  mouth  of  the  Copper- 
mine  River,  therefore,  they  paddled  up  a  shorter  river  and 
then  boldly  struck  out  across  the  Barren  Lands  in  the  hope 
of  reaching  Fort  Enterprise,  where  some  Indians  had 
promised  they  would  put  in  a  store  of  food  while  Franklin 
and  his  party  were  away. 

The  Barren  Lands  are  rightly  named,  as  Franklin  was 
to  find  out  to  his  sorrow.  Winter  came  on;  cold  blizzards 
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blew.  There  was  no  wood  for  fuel.  The  leader  ordered 
the  men  to  bum  the  canoes  for  warmth  and  for  cooking 
what  little  food  was  left.  When  all  the  supplies  had  gone 
the  men  tried  to  keep  alive  by  drinking  a  weak  soup  they 
made  from  some  moss  they  found  on  the  rocks.  They  even 
boiled  old  shoes.  As  they  became  weaker,  they  could  not 
carry  their  equipment,  and  had  to  leave  it  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  Half-dead  and  completely  exhausted,  they  struggled 
into  Fort  Enterprise,  only  to  find  that  the  Indians  had  not 
stored  the  food  they  promised. 

What  a  disappointment!  What  were  they  to  do  now? 
Stay  there  and  die  of  slow  starvation?  They  were  already 
chewing  on  deerskins,  in  the  hope  of  keeping  themselves 
alive.  Two  men  weakened  and  died. 

Franklin's  white  friend,  Back,  seemed  to  be  stronger 
than  the  others.  The  one  and  only  chance  was  for  him  to 
continue  the  journey.  He  therefore  went  on  and,  fortun¬ 
ately  for  him,  met  some  Indians.  He  sent  them  to  Fort 
Enterprise,  as  fast  as  they  could  travel,  with  food  for  the 
starving  men. 

Franklin  was  saved  and  went  back  to  England.  But  he 
was  restless,  for  his  thoughts  were  ever  on  the  Canadian 
north  and  the  North  West  Passage. 

Franklin's  second  exploration 

In  three  years  he  was  back  again,  ready  to  travel  more 
thousands  of  miles  by  land.  This  time  he  reached  Great 
Bear  Lake  and,  like  Mackenzie,  paddled  down  the  great 
Mackenzie  River.  Then  he  and  his  party  went  westward 
along  the  Arctic  shores  for  over  four  hundred  miles,  map¬ 
ping  the  coast  as  they  went.  On  their  return  to  the 
Mackenzie  they  decided  to  travel  eastward,  still  along  the 
shore  line.  This  time  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Coppermine  River. 
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During  the  course  of  his  travels  Franklin  met  many 
Eskimos.  In  general  they  were  quite  friendly  and  willing 
to  trade  with  the  whites,  being  very  eager  to  obtain  the 
tools  and  other  goods  they  carried.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  were  a  little  too  eager,  and  sometimes  they  tried  to 
seize  the  goods  by  force.  Franklin  and  his  men  had  to  be 
on  the  watch  to  prevent  such  happenings. 

Franklin’s  last  journey 

Lying  off  the  southeast  corner  of  Australia  there  is  an 
island  called  Tasmania.  The  scenery  is  beautiful  and  the 
climate  is  ideal.  The  people  are  mainly  of  British  descent. 
They  speak  English  and  grow  the  most  wonderful  apples. 
England  sent  Sir  John  Franklin  to  be  Governor  of  this 
island.  He  stayed  there  for  seven  years  and  then  returned 
to  England. 

But  the  Northwest  Passage  was  still  in  his  imagin¬ 
ation.  In  May,  1845,  he  left  England  with  two  ships, 
the  Erebus  and  the  Terror ,  bent  on  making  his  way 
through  the  mountains  of  floating  ice  from  Baffin  Bay  to 
the  Pacific.  There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  men 
on  board,  and  the  ships  were  full  of  food  and  other  sup¬ 
plies,  enough  to  last  for  three  years. 

At  first  everything  went  well.  The  ships  reached  Baffin 
Bay  and  sailed  westward  to  Lancaster  Sound.  A  whaling 
ship  saw  them  there.  But  after  that,  there  was  no  news. 
Franklin,  with  his  ships  and  his  men,  had  completely 
disappeared. 

What  happened  to  Franklin? 

The  people  of  England  were  deeply  shocked  when 
winter  after  winter  went  by  without  any  news  of  Franklin. 
Expedition  after  expedition  left  to  try  to  find  out  what 
had  happened  to  him. 
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As  the  years  went  by  the  story  of  the  disaster  unfolded. 
One  explorer  came  across  some  Eskimos  who  told  of  hav¬ 
ing  seen  forty  white  men  dragging  a  boat  on  the  west  side 
of  King  William  Island.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Back  or  Great 
Fish  River  one  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  men  found 
the  spot  where  the  Eskimos  had  finally  broken  up  the  boat. 
We  know  now  that  the  ships  had  been  caught  and  crushed 
in  the  vast  ice-floes  and  could  not  get  out,  and  that  Sir 
John  Franklin  and  many  of  the  men  had  died.  The  others 
had  hoped  to  reach  the  Great  Fish  River,  and  eventually 
one  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  trading  posts  over  800 
miles  away.  But  cold  and  hunger  had  overtaken  them. 
Not  one  ever  reached  the  trading  post. 

Some  years  later  on  the  north-west  corner  of  King 
William  Island  a  cairn  of  rocks  was  discovered.  Inside 
was  a  piece  of  paper,  which  told  of  the  death  of  Franklin 
and  the  ships  being  abandoned.  In  one  comer  of  the  paper 
were  the  fatal  words:  “And  start  tomorrow  26th  for  Back's 
Fish  River”. 

Franklin's  failure  and  loss  were  very  sad.  But  in  trying 
to  find  what  had  happened  to  him  other  explorers  dis¬ 
covered  and  mapped  many,  many  miles  of  Canada's 
northern  regions. 

The  Northwest  Passage  at  last 

It  was  not  until  many  years  later  that  the  Northwest 
Passage  was  actually  found.  In  June,  1903,  Roald  Amund¬ 
sen  left  Norway  in  a  small  ship  that  had  a  gasoline  engine 
as  well  as  sails.  He  spent  three  winters  in  the  Arctic  Ocean 
and  had  many  dangerous  and  exciting  experiences.  Finally 
he  broke  through  the  icy  waters,  passed  through  the  Bering 
Strait,  and  entered  the  Pacific. 

After  four  centuries  of  gallant  effort  the  Northwest 
Passage  had  at  last  been  found,  but  when  found  it  was  of 
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little  or  no  use.  It  did  not  provide  a  useful  water  route  to 
China.  However,  in  trying  to  find  it,  brave  men  had  dis¬ 
covered  and  mapped  the  northern  islands  and  coast-line 
of  Canada.  As  a  result  of  their  bravery  and  sacrifice  we 
now  know  a  great  deal  about  our  country  which  we  would 
not  otherwise  have  known. 


EXERCISE  XXXVUI 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Dramatize: 

(a)  The  scene  at  York  Factory  and  the  discussion 
between  the  Governor,  Franklin,  and  Back 
previous  to  the  explorers  setting  out  on  their 
overland  trip. 

(b)  Their  arrival  at  Fort  Enterprise. 

(c)  Their  meeting  the  Eskimos  on  the  Arctic. 

2.  Draw  a  map  showing  the  routes  taken  by  Franklin 
on  his  land  trips. 

3.  Draw  a  map  showing  Greenland,  Davis  Strait,  Baffin 
Bay,  Lancaster  Sound,  King  William  Island,  the  Back  or 
Great  Fish  River.  Mark  with  crosses  the  place  where  it  is 
believed  that  Franklin's  ship  broke  up  and  where  the 
forty  survivors  died. 

4.  Suppose  you  had  been  on  Franklin's  last  voyage  and 
had  been  lucky  enough  to  escape.  Tell  your  story  to  a 
friend  who  has  never  been  in  the  north. 


Questions  to  Answer 

1.  What  have  you  learned  about  the  Eskimos  and  the 
way  they  live? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  Franklin's  overland  trips. 
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3.  Give  the  main  reasons  for  Franklin's  failure  to  find 
the  Northwest  Passage. 

4.  What  good  came  from  the  efforts  of  explorers  to  find 
the  Northwest  Passage? 

5.  Tell  what  you  know  of  Roald  Amundsen’s  finding  of 
the  Northwest  Passage.  How  many  years  ago  was  it? 

6.  Why  is  the  Northwest  Passage  of  little  or  no  use? 


39.  STEFANSSON  AND  THE  FRIENDLY  NORTH 
Stefansson’s  early  life 

As  the  fur-traders  and  explorers  opened  up  the  Canadian 
west,  people  from  many  countries  came  to  settle  and  farm 
the  rich  fertile  acres.  Some  came  from  Iceland,  an  island 
east  of  Greenland.  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson  was  descended 
from  one  of  these  Icelandic  families.  He  was  born  in  the 
province  of  Manitoba  in  1879.  Later  he  went  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  completed  his  education. 

Stefansson  was  very  interested  in  finding  out  all  he 
could  about  the  story  of  men  upon  our  earth.  He  was 
especially  interested  in  the  Vikings,  the  Eskimos,  and  the 
Red  Indians. 

Stefansson  lives  with  the  Eskimos 

In  1904  Stefansson  visited  Iceland,  the  home  of  his 
ancestors.  There  were  Eskimos  living  there  under  the 
Danish  Government.  He  discovered  that  centuries  ago 
the  two  races,  Vikings  and  Eskimos,  had  met.  To  one  who 
was  studying  the  history  of  man,  this  was  most  interesting, 
and  Stefansson  decided  to  let  other  people  know  by 
writing  a  long  article  about  it. 
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Now  comes  a  very  interesting  part  of  his  life.  Some 
Arctic  explorers  had  invited  him  to  join  them.  He  was  to 
meet  them  at  Herschel  Island,  a  small  island  off  the  Arctic 
coast  and  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  On 
the  way  he  travelled  through  British  Columbia  and  north¬ 
western  Canada  in  order  that  he  might  study  the  Red 
Indians. 

But  when  Stefansson  reached  Herschel  Island  there  was 
no  sign  of  his  friends  or  their  ship.  He  learned  that  it  had 
been  wrecked.  Now  what  was  he  to  do?  Make  his  way 
to  the  nearest  trading-post,  or  try  to  retrace  his  steps? 
Winter  was  near  at  hand.  He  met  some  Eskimos  who 
lived  in  that  district.  If  they  were  able  to  find  food  and 
live  through  the  cold,  dreary  Arctic  winter,  why  couldn’t 
he?  Instead  of  going  on  to  the  trading-post,  he  decided 
to  stay  with  the  Eskimos  and  learn  all  about  their  way  of 

The  Eskimos  proved  to  be  very  friendly  and  they  were 
glad  to  have  the  white  man  stay  with  them.  They  dressed 
him  in  seal  skins  such  as  they  themselves  wore.  They 
taught  him  how  to  make  an  igloo,  how  to  use  seal  oil  for 
fuel  and  light,  and  how  to  hunt  for  food.  He  learned  how 
to  live  on  meat,  just  as  they  did,  and  how  to  hunt  for  seals 
and  catch  fish. 

The  Eskimo  language  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  learn, 
and  few  white  men  have  ever  learned  to  speak  it  well. 
But,  as  Stefansson  was  a  clever  man  and  a  scholar,  he 
was  able  to  master  it.  This  was  of  great  help  to  him,  as 
he  was  able  to  talk  to  the  Eskimos  in  their  own  language 
and  thus  learn  a  great  deal  about  their  way  of  life  and 
their  past  history. 

By  living  the  life  of  an  Eskimo  Stefansson  was  able  to 
show  that  a  white  explorer  in  the  Arctic  can  live  off  the 
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land  and  sea,  just  as  the  Eskimo,  and  does  not  need  to 
take  with  him  a  whole  lot  of  supplies  of  food  and  clothing. 

Stefansson’s  great  Arctic  explorations 

In  1913  the  Canadian  Government  wished  to  find  out 
more  about  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  its  lands.  With  his 


knowledge  of  the  Eskimo  and  the  Arctic,  who  could  be  a 
better  leader  than  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson?  So  the  Govern¬ 
ment  chose  him  to  lead  the  expedition. 

In  July,  1913,  three  ships  left  Nome  in  Alaska.  Stefans¬ 
son  was  on  the  Karluk.  It  sailed  through  Bering  Strait  and 
on  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Point  Barrow.  There  it  became 
frozen  in  the  ice. 

Stefansson  thought  that  the  ship  would  be  frozen  there 
all  winter  and  went  off  on  a  hunting  party.  What  was  his 
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surprise  when  he  came  back  and  found  the  ship  had  gone! 
A  gale  had  come  up,  freed  the  ship,  and  then  blown  it 
away.  The  leader  and  his  men  were  stranded  on  the  ice. 
Stefansson,  having  learned  how  to  live  like  an  Eskimo, 
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was  not  very  much  worried.  He  and  his  men  walked  over 
the  ice  to  the  mainland  of  Alaska.  The  next  spring  Stefans- 
son  was  off  again.  This  time  he  and  his  party  left  on  foot. 
By  June  they  had  reached  Banks  Island.  They  spent  the 
next  five  winters  exploring  the  lands  of  the  Arctic  and 
adding  thousands  of  miles  to  the  map  of  Canada.  Always 
Stefansson  lived  by  hunting,  proving  that  an  explorer  could 
get  enough  food  and  fuel  in  the  Arctic.  “If  the  Eskimo  can 
live  here,  why  can’t  the  white  man?”  he  asked. 

In  the  course  of  his  travels  he  came  across  great  herds 
of  caribou.  He  found  many  musk-ox,  wolves,  foxes,  and 
of  course  plenty  of  birds,  seal,  and  fish.  The  reason  that  so 
many  white  explorers  had  died,  he  said,  was  because  they 
had  not  copied  the  Eskimos  by  living  in  igloos,  and  eating 
the  food  Nature  had  provided  so  plentifully  all  around 
them. 


EXERCISE  XXXIX 

Things  to  Do 

1.  Make  a  colour  picture  of  “The  Land  of  the  Midnight 
Sun,”  or  “The  Land  of  the  Northern  Lights.” 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  the  Arctic  showing  the  routes  taken 
by  Stefansson. 

3.  Make  models  of:  (a)  an  Eskimo  village  in  winter, 
(b)  an  Eskimo  village  in  summer,  (c)  a  kayak,  (d)  the 
inside  of  an  igloo. 

4.  Make  a  mural  of  Eskimo  life,  showing  dog-teams, 
hunting,  sledges,  igloos,  kayaks,  tents. 

5.  Give  the  class  an  oral  composition  on: 

(a)  Stefansson’s  early  life. 

(b)  His  life  with  the  Eskimos. 

(c)  His  explorations. 
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Questions  to  Answer 

1.  How  did  Stefansson’s  methods  differ  from  those  of 
earlier  Arctic  explorers? 

2.  Give  six  reasons  why  we  should  remember  Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson. 

3.  In  what  parts  of  Canada  are  the  Eskimos  found? 
Mention  ten  interesting  things  about  them. 

4.  Why  do  you  think  the  Eskimos  have  stayed  in  the 
Arctic? 

5.  In  what  ways  has  the  Eskimo  gained  by  meeting  the 
white  man? 


40.  CANADA  MARCHES  ON 

The  mounted  police  help  unroll  the  map  of  Canada 

In  the  course  of  unrolling  the  map  of  Canada  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  have  played  a  very  important 
part.  Canada  owes  much  to  these  men  on  horseback  in 
their  smart  bright  uniforms,  these  men  who  through  the 
years  have  done  so  much  to  keep  law  and  order  in  the 
frozen  north  and  to  police  new  settlements  on  the  prairies 
or  among  the  mountains.  In  1867,  the  North-West 
Territories,  a  vast  area  that  stretched  from  the  American 
border  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  became  a  part  of  Canada. 
Settlers  soon  began  to  move  in  to  take  advantage  of  the 
fine  farming  land.  But  American  bad  men  with  wagon 
loads  of  whiskey  to  sell  to  the  Indians  came  across  the 
border.  They  built  a  fort  called  Whoop-Up,  where  they 
traded  low  grade  whiskey  for  buffalo  skins  and  furs.  Fierce 
fights  broke  out  between  the  whites  and  Indians,  in  which 
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many  persons  were  killed.  No  one’s  life  or  property  was 
safe.  Then  the  redcoats  or  mounties,  as  the  Mounted 
Police  were  called,  moved  on  Fort  Whoop-Up,  captured, 
and  destroyed  it.  They  built  their  own  forts  at  such  places 
as  Edmonton,  Fort  Saskatchewan,  Battleford,  and  Calgary. 
With  these  places  as  headquarters  they  were  able  to 
protect  the  white  settlers  and  see  that  the  law  was  obeyed 
by  both  whites  and  Indians.  Their  treatment  of  all  was 
fair,  and  when  they  said  they  would  do  a  thing  they  kept 
their  word. 

Today  these  colourful  policemen  carry  on  their  good 
work  not  only  in  the  West  but  in  all  the  provinces  of  Can¬ 
ada.  Their  name  has  become  famous  the  world  over,  and 
many  are  the  stories  that  are  told  of  their  courage  and 
kindness  and  devotion  to  duty. 

A  brief  review 

Our  studies  have  shown  us  how  North  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  were  discovered  and  explored  and  finally  settled. 
We  saw  the  Vikings  land  on  our  northern  shores  but 
soon  leave  them,  probably  because  they  did  not  like 
them.  Then  we  learned  of  the  Europeans,  some  five 
hundred  years  later,  trying  to  find  a  shorter  and  safe  route 
to  China,  and  of  Columbus  running  into  a  new  continent 
by  mistake.  We  followed  the  fortunes  of  some  of  the  great 
Spanish  explorers  such  as  Balboa,  Cortes,  Ponce  de  Leon 
and  Pizarro.  We  saw  the  Spaniards  overthrow  the  Aztecs 
and  the  Incas,  seize  their  treasure,  and  open  up  settlements 
in  Mexico,  in  Florida,  and  in  parts  of  South  America. 
Farther  north  John  Cabot  had  reached  Newfoundland  and 
planted  England’s  flag  on  North  America.  We  learned 
how  at  a  later  date  the  English  founded  colonies  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  North  America  and  the  French  settled 
along  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  And  always  there 
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was  the  desire,  always  the  hope  among  the  explorers,  that 
a  water  passage  to  China  might  be  found. 

Fur  becomes  the  new  gold  of  North  America 

Then  came  the  struggle  between  the  French  and  the 
British  for  the  rich  fur  trade.  Furs  had  now  become  very 
valuable  and  very  desirable.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
established  posts  along  Canada's  northern  shores,  and  sent 
its  explorers  inland  and  along  the  Arctic  shores.  In  the 
meantime  the  French  pushed  their  explorers  and  traders 
through  the  great  lakes  and  on  to  the  western  prairies. 
Later,  when  Britain  conquered  New  France,  a  struggle 
took  place  between  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the 
North-West  Company  for  the  western  trade. 

The  west  coast  is  explored 


You  will  remember  that  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  English 
sea-dog,  sailed  up  the  Pacific  coast  and  that  the  Spaniards 
made  mission  settlements  in  California.  Years  later  Captain 
James  Cook  and  Captain  George  Vancouver  from  England 
sailed  farther  north,  exploring  the  coast  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia.  In  the  meantime  the  Russians  had  come  across  the 
Pacific  and  were  trading  in  furs  and  opening  up  posts  in 
Alaska. 


Gold  in  California,  British  Columbia,  and  the  Yukon 

With  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  later  in  British 
Columbia,  and  still  later  in  the  Yukon,  these  areas  were 
opened  up  and  thousands  of  persons  seeking  the  precious 
metal  poured  in.  Many  of  them,  failing  to  find  gold,  re¬ 
mained  as  settlers  and  turned  to  other  lines  of  endeavour 
such  as  lumbering  and  farming. 

Such  men  as  Kelsey,  Mackenzie,  Fraser  and  Thompson 
had  already  explored  the  waterways  of  the  west  and,  with 
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the  coming  of  the  railways,  the  rich  prairie  lands  were 
ready  for  settlement.  The  Canadian  Government  sent  in 
the  Mounted  Police  to  keep  law  and  order. 

The  North  West  Passage 

The  struggle  went  on  to  find  a  water  way  through  the 
Northwest  to  the  Pacific.  Many  brave  men  lost  their  lives 
in  the  effort.  But  others  kept  on  trying.  When  at  last  the 
route  was  discovered,  it  proved  to  be  of  little  use.  How¬ 
ever,  during  the  time  of  these  voyages  of  discovery,  men 
were  learning  a  great  deal  about  the  seas  and  lands  of  the 
Arctic  and  the  map  of  Canada  was  being  gradually  un¬ 
rolled.  It  may  be  that  in  years  to  come  these  northern 
areas  may  prove  very  useful  and  valuable  as  bases  for 
aeroplanes  that  will  travel  by  the  Arctic  route;  and  it  is 
possible  that  under  the  deep  snows  and  ice  may  be  found 
valuable  deposits  of  minerals. 

The  Canada  of  today 

A  few  hundred  years  ago  Canada  was  a  wilderness, 
inhabited  by  Indians  and  wild  animals  and  unknown  to 
white  men.  Today  she  is  a  vigorous  country  with  more  than 
fifteen  million  people.  Today  Canada  makes  use  of  her 
vast  resources.  Fish  are  caught  in  the  seas  and  lakes  and 
rivers;  trees  are  cut  down  in  the  forests  and  turned  into 
lumber  and  pulp  and  paper;  fur-bearing  animals  are  raised 
on  fur  farms  or  are  trapped  in  the  wilderness;  minerals  are 
taken  from  the  mines;  wheat  and  other  crops  are  grown 
on  the  farms,  and  domestic  animals  are  raised;  roads  and 
railways  have  been  built;  aeroplanes  fly  overhead;  hydro¬ 
electric  power  has  been  developed;  busy  factories  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  produce  almost  every 
kind  of  goods. 
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Great  cities  have  risen  along  the  old  waterway,  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes.  The  water  route  is  still 
there,  very  much  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  the  fur-traders 
used  it.  But  steamboats  have  taken  the  place  of  canoes, 
and  canals  have  been  built  to  avoid  the  falls  and  rapids, 
while  close  by,  on  the  land,  thousands  of  miles  of  railways 
carry  goods  and  people  from  one  place  to  another.  Mon¬ 
treal  has  grown  into  the  second  largest  inland  port  in  the 
world.  On  Lake  Ontario  we  find  the  flourishing  cities  of 
Toronto  and  Hamilton,  both  full  of  factories  humming 
with  activity.  Continuing  along  the  waterway  we  come  to 
Windsor,  where  motor  cars  are  made,  then  Sarnia,  an 
important  oil  centre,  then  up  the  lakes  to  shipping  points 
like  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur. 

We  must  not  forget  the  great  cities  and  ports  that  have 
grown  up  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  There  is  St.  John's  in 
Newfoundland,  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  Saint  John  in 
New  Brunswick. 

As  we  travel  across  the  prairies  we  now  find  miles  of 
waving  wheat  where  in  the  old  days  was  waving  grass. 
The  bison  have  gone  and  there  are  only  a  few  Indians  left. 
But  we  see  instead  the  great  cities  of  Winnipeg,  Regina, 
Saskatoon,  Calgary  and  Edmonton. 

If  Mackenzie  or  Fraser  or  Thompson  were  with  us,  they 
would  be  surprised  to  learn  how  quickly  today  we  get 
through  the  Rockies,  as  compared  with  the  time  they  took. 
In  British  Columbia  we  find  lumbering,  farming,  fishing 
and  manufacturing.  On  the  Pacific  coast  we  come  to  the 
city  and  port  of  Vancouver,  which  has  increased  in  size 
until  it  is  the  third  largest  city  in  Canada.  On  the  island 
of  Vancouver  we  see  the  beautiful  city  of  Victoria,  while 
farther  up  the  coast  we  find  the  thriving  fishing  port  of 
Prince  Rupert. 
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It  is  well  over  four  hundred  years  since  Columbus 
discovered  America  and  Cabot  planted  England’s  flag  on 
the  shores  of  Newfoundland.  It  is  over  three  hundred 
years  since  the  Frenchman  Champlain  sailed  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  made  the  first  settlement.  Over  the  years 
that  have  followed  many  explorers  have  bravely  carried 
on.  Traders  and  adventurers  and  settlers  have  followed 
them,  and  much  has  been  achieved.  Canadians  may  well 
be  proud  of  Canada  and  her  past. 

#  #  #  * 

So  ends  the  story  of  those  brave  and  energetic  men  and 
women  who  had  a  hand  in  unrolling  the  map  in  North  and 
South  America.  Let  us  never  forget  them. 


EXERCISE  XL 

Things  to  Do 

1.  On  a  map  of  North  America  mark  the  names  of  the 
explorers  you  have  studied  and  the  places  they  explored. 

2.  Do  the  same  for  South  America. 

3.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  Mounted  Policeman. 

4.  Give  the  class  an  oral  composition  on  one  or  more 
of  the  following  as  found  in  Canada  today:  (a)  farming, 
(b)  fishing,  (c)  fur  trade,  (d)  lumbering,  (e)  manu¬ 
facturing,  (f)  mining. 

5.  On  a  map  of  America  mark  the  areas  where  people 
speak  English,  French,  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

6.  On  a  map  of  North  America  use  different  kinds  of 
shading  to  show  the  parts  producing:  (a)  wheat,  (b) 
lumber,  (c)  furs,  (d)  fish,  (e)  cattle,  (f)  fruit,  (g)  metals, 
(h)  coal. 
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7.  What  time  is  it  where  you  are?  What  time  is  it  in 
St.  John’s?  In  Montreal?  In  Vancouver?  Using  a  globe, 
explain  why  it  is  not  the  same  time  all  over  Canada. 


Questions  to  Answer 

1.  List  the  names  of  four  Spanish  explorers,  four  English 
explorers,  four  French  explorers. 

2.  State  roughly  the  distances  across: 

(a)  The  widest  part  of  North  America. 

(b)  The  narrowest  part  of  America. 

(c)  The  widest  part  of  South  America. 

3.  How  long  does  it  take  a  person  to  travel  by  train 
from  Halifax  to  Vancouver?  How  long  does  it  take  to 
travel  the  same  distance  by  aeroplane? 

4.  Name  four  important  rivers  and  two  important 
mountain  ranges  in  North  America. 

5.  List  the  provinces  of  Canada,  naming  their  capitals. 

6.  Explain  why  eastern  Canada  was  settled  first. 
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TESTING  MYSELF  ON  WHAT  I  HAVE  LEARNED 

IN  UNIT  SEVEN 

1.  Select  the  most  suitable  words  from  Column  II  to  go 
with  those  in  Column  I. 


COLUMN  i 

1.  John  Franklin 

2.  Many  expeditions 

3.  Amundsen 

4.  “My  Life  with  the 
Eskimoes” 

5.  Fort  Chipewyan 

6.  The  Mounted  Police 
kept  order 

7.  Franklin’s  men 

8.  Stefansson 

9.  John  Cabot  claimed 

10.  George  Back 

11.  The  Spaniards 

12.  Caribou  and  musk-ox 

13.  Vancouver 

14.  Fort  Whoop-Up 

15.  Montreal  is 

16.  Windsor  manufactures 

17.  Vancouver  is  the 

18.  Pizarro 

19.  Champlain 

20.  The  Russians  opened  up 


column  n 

is  on  Lake  Athabaska 
chewed  on  deerskins 
went  in  search  of  Franklin 
was  a  friend  of  Franklin 

lived  like  an  Eskimo 
was  captured  by  the 
Mounted  Police 
overthrew  the  Aztecs 
automobiles 

travelled  5,000  miles  by 
land 

live  in  the  Arctic 
posts  in  Alaska 
a  large  inland  port 
third  largest  city  in  Canada 
was  written  by  Stefansson 
conquered  Peru 
in  the  North  West  Terri¬ 
tories 

founded  Quebec 
explored  the  coast  of  B.C. 
Newfoundland  for  England 
reached  the  Pacific 
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GENERAL  ACTIVITIES 

In  connection  with  the  teaching  of  the  various  Units  in 
this  course  it  is  suggested  that  some  or  all  of  the  following 
activities  be  pursued  as  class,  group,  or  individual  projects. 
Pupils  enjoy  such  activities  and  derive  much  benefit  from 
participation. 

1.  Salt  and  flour  maps.  Such  maps  should  be  coloured, 
various  shades  indicating  different  altitudes.  Cities  and 
towns  may  be  represented  by  thumb  tacks. 

2.  Models  of  forts,  ships,  settlements,  canoes,  snow 
shoes,  sleds,  etc. 

3.  Sand  table  models. 

4.  Murals  depicting  historic  scenes.  Those  which  pro¬ 
gress  as  the  story  is  unfolded  are  of  the  most  value. 

5.  Scrap  books — group  and  individual. 

6.  Social  Studies  Note  Books  with  drawings,  pictures, 
and  cuttings. 

7.  Posters. 

8.  Stamp  collections. 

9.  Writing  playlets  and  imaginary  diaries. 

10.  Dramatization  of  important  events. 

11.  Talks  to  the  class  on  historic  characters  or  events 
and  on  geographical  features  of  certain  areas  and  countries. 

12.  Oral  readings  of  selected  passages. 

13.  Showing  suitable  films  and  slides. 

14.  Visiting  Museums  and  places  of  historic  interest  and 
significance. 

15.  Collection  of  paintings  or  poems  dealing  with  im¬ 
portant  characters  and  incidents. 
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Recommended  for  Further  Reading 


Unit  1. 

Builders  of  the  Old  World ,  Gertrude  Hartmann,  Copp. 

Explorers  and  Founders  of  America,  Foote  and  Skinner, 
Gage. 

A  Book  of  Discovery,  M.  B.  Synge,  Nelson. 

Heroes  of  Discovery,  Robert  Finch,  Clarke,  Irwin. 

Hiawatha,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  any  edition. 

Neighbours  in  Latin  America,  Carls,  Sorenson  and 
Howarth,  Winston. 

Let’s  Read  about  South  America,  Delia  Goetz,  Book 
Society. 

The  Story  of  America,  Burnham  and  Jack,  Winston. 

Stories  of  American  Explorers  and  Settlers,  Heard  and 
King,  Winston. 

Unit  2. 

Neighbours  on  our  Earth,  Whipple  and  James,  Macmillan. 

Let’s  Read  About  Mexico,  S.  B.  May,  Allen. 

Children  of  Mexico,  S.  B.  May,  Allen. 

Let’s  Read  About  South  America,  Delia  Goetz,  Book 
Society. 

Neighbours  in  Latin  America,  Carls,  Sorensen  and 
Howarth,  Winston. 

Canada,  1952,  Showing  Exports  and  Imports  to  Latin 
America,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Workers  of  South  America,  J.  A.  Lower,  School  Aids  and 
Texts. 

Unit  3. 

The  Picture  Galley  of  Canadian  History,  C.  W.  Jefferys, 
Ryerson. 
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Early  Life  in  Canada ,  J.  W.  Chafe,  Ryerson. 

Jacques  Cartier ,  poem  by  Thomas  D’Arcy  McGee,  in 
various  anthologies. 

Unit  4. 

The  Beginnings  of  Our  Country ,  Burnham  and  Jack, 
Winston. 

Adventurers  of  England  on  Hudson  Bay ,  A.  Garland,  Copp 
Clark. 

Canada  Land  of  the  Beaver ,  Ernest  H.  Reid,  School  Aids 
and  Text  Books. 

Frontiers  Old  and  New ,  Smith  and  Bayne,  Silver  Burdett. 

A  Brave  Young  Land,  McGuire,  Macmillan. 

Long  Ago,  Waddell  and  Perry,  Macmillan. 

Story  of  Old  Europe  and  New  America,  Barker,  Grimm 
and  Hughes,  Gage. 

Unit  5,  6,  7 

Story  of  Wheat,  Maud  and  Miska  Persham,  Winston. 

Little  Giant  of  the  North,  Malkus,  Winston. 

Canadians  at  Work,  Hallman,  Longmans,  Green. 

Songs  of  a  Sourdough,  Robert  Service,  Briggs. 

Ballads  of  a  Cheechako,  Robert  Service,  Briggs. 

The  Friendly  Arctic,  Stefansson,  Macmillan. 


Your  Social  Studies  Dictionary 

alfalfa — a  plant  grown  as  a  food  for  cattle  and  horses.  It  has  bluish- 
purple  flowers  and  leaves  like  those  of  the  clover  plant. 
alpacas — animals  similar  to  sheep  but  with  much  longer  necks  and 
long  silky  wool.  They  are  about  five  feet  high. 
ancestor — person  from  whom  one  is  descended.  Your  father,  mother, 
grandfathers,  grandmothers,  and  so  on  back,  are  your  ancestors. 
applaud — to  show  favour  by  clapping  and  cheering. 

barrier — something  that  blocks  the  way  or  prevents  approach. 
besiege — surround,  cut  off  supplies  and  try  to  force  people  to  sur¬ 
render. 

colonies — settlements;  groups  of  people  who  move  from  their  own 
country  to  start  life  in  another  land. 
condors — large  birds  belonging  to  the  vulture  family.  They  have 
bare  heads  and  necks  and  live  on  dead  flesh. 
crude — rough,  lacking  in  finish. 

delta-— a  flat  island  or  islands  formed  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  slow 
river  by  the  sands  and  other  material  carried  down  by  the 
current.  Such  islands  are  usually  three-sided. 
desert — an  area,  usually  very  dry,  where  hardly  anything  grows. 

emeralds — jewels  or  precious  stones  of  a  bright  green  colour. 

fabulous — untrue,  like  a  fable. 

flint — a  very  hard  stone  used  by  Indians  for  arrow  heads  and  other 
purposes. 

fragrance — a  pleasing  smell  or  odour. 
freighter — large  vessels  for  carrying  goods  only. 

geographer — a  person  who  studies  and  knows  a  great  deal  about 
geography;  sometimes  another  name  for  a  map-maker. 
griffin — an  imaginary  animal,  the  fore  part  like  an  eagle,  the  hind 
part  like  a  lion. 

Gulf  Stream — a  broad,  warm  current  that  comes  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  flows  northwards  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
United  States  to  Newfoundland  and  then  north-easterly  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  towards  the  British  Isles. 
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Your  Social  Studies  Dictionary 

half-brother — a  brother  by  one  parent  but  not  by  both. 
hatchet — a  small  axe. 
horde — a  crowd;  a  large  number. 

iceberg  a  huge  mass  of  ice  floating  in  the  sea,  often  very  dangerous 
to  ships. 

jungle — land  thickly  covered  with  trees,  bushes,  vines  and  under¬ 
growth;  and  often  very  swampy. 

lava — melting  rock  flowing  from  a  volcano.  When  hardened,  it  is 
like  a  light  weight  rock. 

legends — stories  which  have  come  down  from  the  past  and  which 
many  people  have  believed. 

llama — an  animal  somewhat  like  a  camel  but  without  a  hump  and 
much  smaller.  It  is  about  three  feet  high  at  the  shoulder. 
locks  the  part  of  the  canal  in  which  the  water  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  to  raise  or  lower  ships,  in  order  that  they  may  pass 
from  one  level  of  water  to  another. 

mariner — another  name  for  sailor. 

missionaries — persons  sent  to  preach  and  work  among  other  peoples 
in  the  hope  of  converting  them  to  their  own  religion. 
musket — a  kind  of  gun  used  before  rifles  came  into  use. 

pamphlets — booklets  with  paper  covers. 

parallel — at  the  same  distance  apart;  for  example,  the  two  rails  of  a 
railway  track  are  parallel. 
pass — a  narrow  road  or  path  through  mountains. 
passenger  pigeons — wild  pigeons  which  at  one  time  were  very 
numerous  in  North  America.  There  are  none  of  them  left  now. 
peninsula — a  piece  of  land  almost  surrounded  by  water. 
plantations — large  farms  on  which  products  such  as  sugar,  tobacco 
and  cotton  are  raised. 

planter — a  person  who  owns  or  looks  after  a  plantation. 
plateau — a  flat  stretch  of  land  in  the  mountains  or  at  a  height  above 
sea  level. 

pyramids — great  monuments  of  stone  with  triangular  sides  meeting 
in  a  point,  found  mostly  in  Egypt. 

rancher — a  person  who  owns  or  manages  a  ranch,  a  large  area  of 
land  used  for  the  grazing  and  raising  of  horses,  cattle  or  sheep. 
relief  map — a  map  showing  various  heights  of  land,  and  especially 
such  features  as  mountains,  hills,  plains  and  valleys. 
reluctant — unwilling. 

royal  standard — the  personal  flag  or  emblem  flown  or  used  by  the 
king  (  or  queen ) . 
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scurvy — a  disease  with  bleeding  of  the  gums,  weakness,  pains  in  the 
limbs  and  spots  on  the  skin,  caused  by  lack  of  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

seigneur — a  man  of  some  importance  occasionally  of  high  rank, 
who  usually  owned  much  land. 

survey — to  measure  for  size,  position,  shape,  height,  boundaries,  etc. 

tableland — a  plateau;  a  high  plain. 

telescope — an  instrument  used  to  make  objects  some  distance  away 
appear  nearer  and  larger. 

terrace — a  flat,  raised  piece  of  land. 

tropics — the  region  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn. 

Virgin  Queen — Queen  Elizabeth  I  was  known  as  the  Virgin  Queen 
because  she  never  married. 


On  this  scroll  will  finally  appear  a  map  showing  the  routes  of  the  great  explorers 
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